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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 





The Prophetic er Anticipated Hiftory of the Church of Rome, writt.2 
and publifbed jix Hundred Years before the rife of that Church, in 
which the prophetic Figures and Allegories are literally explained ; and 
her Tricks, Frauds, Blafphemies, and dreadful Perfecutions of the 
Church ef Chrift, are foretold and deferibed. Prefaced by an Addrefs 
dedicatory, expoftulatory, and critical, te the Rev. Mr. WHITAKER, 
Dean of Canterbury. To which are added, 1. A Pill for the Infidel 
and Atheift ; in which the divine Authority of the Apocalypfe is logi= 
tally and philofophically proved. 2. A Word to the Editers of the Gof 
pel Magazine and Theological Review. 3. The Errors and mifre- 
prefentations of Bifhop Sherlock, in his Difcourfes on the Prophecies, 
deteéted and refuted. By Jofeph Galloway Efq. Author of Brief 
Commentaries upon the Revelation &c. 8vo. Pp. 233. §8« 
Weft, Jones, Higham, Jordan and’ Maxwell, Pearmain and 
Ridgway, London; and Blackburn, Knightfbridge. 1805. 


T has been obferved, we forget by whom, that it is no mean ptoof 
of genius to write a good advertifement, or to manufacture a good 
title-page ; and the obfervation, though apparently jocular, is really 
founded intruth. For both thefe fpecies of compofition, though gene- 
rallyfhort, and feeming)y fimple, require, in order to their perfect execu- 
tion, the power of juft and accurate thinking, together with a talent for 
difcrimination, arrangement, and compreffion. On the enormous 
lensth of the prefent title-page we {hall make no remarks ; but it con- 
tains a blunder of a fingular kind, which we cannot help noticing, 
and for which we find ourfelves unable to account. Our readers will 
obferve that it ftyles Mr. Whitaker, the learned author of ** Ageneral 
NO. LXXXIII, VOL, XXI. : and 







































2 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


and conneéted View of the Prophecies relating to the times of the 
Gofpel” Dean of Canterbury. Mr. Whitaker, we believe, is as de- 
ferving as any man of being a Dean or even a Bifhop. But the fact 
is that he is only a Rector ; and accordingly, in the title of our author’s 
addrefs to him, he is rightly defigned ** rector of St. Mildred’s Can- 
terbury.””- 

In our review of Mr. Galloway’s ‘* Commentaries” (Vol XVII. 
Pp. 225 &c. 394 &c.) though we could not rate his fuccefs as an 
interpreter of the difhcult book of the Apocalypfe very high, we 
gave him full and unlimited credit for excellent principles and laudable 
intentions. We felt, indeed, for him all the refpeét which we mutt 
ever entertain for.a good man, who endeavours, with all his ability, 
to promote the caufe of religion, of virtue, and of focialorder. But, 
from the publication now before us, we have reafon to fufpeét that, 
had Mr. G. lived to read over our Review, we, inftead of receiving 
thanks for our praife, fhould ‘have fmarted feverely, under his lafh, 
on account of our cenfures. For, before his death, our worthy old 
friend appears to have become extremely irritable. This volume 
difplays, in various places, efpecially in the addrefs to Mr. Whitaker, 
a {pirit of bitternefs towards thofe who differ from him which we 
cannot, by any means, approve, and a harfhnets of language which 
borders on rudenefs. 


“ You will perhaps,” he fays to Mr. W. ‘ think this a ftrange kind of 
dedication .... It is intended chiefly te expofiulate with you upon the un- 
civil, and I muft call it unchriftian-like cenfure, [which] you have pafled 
on a work, evidently defigned, whatever may be the fuccefs, to promote the 
truths of the Gofpel of Chrift.” 


It appears from this addrefs, that Mr. G.’s “* Commentaries” were 
he in march, 1802, and that a fecond edition as we fuppofe of 

r. W.’s ** View” (which we have not feen,) was publifhed in the 
month of Julyfollowing. From this circumftance Mr. G. concludes 
that Mr, W. had feen his Commentaries, and that they are particu- 
Jarly alluded to in a paflage of Mr. W.’s preface, which pafiage it is 
proper that we fhould give as it is quoted by Mr. G. 


* At the fame time, the confancy with which it (the Church of Rome) 
is holden up as the great perfecutor of God's witnefles even to the lati, will 
convince him (the reader,) that the notion lately taken up of the appearance 
of Antichrift under different characters, is mot only an errer, but one bighly 
pernicious in its confequences, in drawing the a/tention of Chriftians from a 
quarter (the Chureh of Rome) on which they fhould ever keep the ftricteft 
guara.” 


This unfortunate fentence excited in our author fuch high refent- 
ment that he writes as follows: ‘** This long fentence is replete with 
fo much equivocal and fophistical froth, that it is impoflible to find 
out the fubftance. If there be nothing in it to wonder at, its ab- 
furdity will create a fmile.” (P. vii.) To us, we muf confefs, 
his fenfibility appears to be exceflive, and his refentment unreafonable. 
With Mr. Whitaker's opinions on the fubjed&t of Antichrift, though 
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Galloway's Hiftory of the Church of Rome. 3 


fupported, as they ate, (we fpeak of his firft publication) with great 
learning and ingenuity, we are far from being prepared to coincide. 
But it was not, we apprehend, to be exjiected that, thinking as he 
did, he fhould fpeak of thofe who differed from him in any other 
terms; and if his language is ftrong, it muft, at leaft be allowed to 
be that of a gentleman. Befides, the animofity of our author feems 
altogether unjuttifiable, on another account. ‘It is,” he fays ‘* @ 
feafenable conclufion that | am one, if not thie principal; of the cu! prits 
ies you have difingenuoufly, and without ceremony, condemned.” 

ow we, for our part, can fee not even the fhadow of a reafon for 


f this conclufion. Mr. G. could not poffibly have been ignorant (in- 


deed, he afterwards clearly fhews that he was not ignorant,) that he 
was far from being the only perfon who had maintained that the defig- 
nation of Antichrift is, without fufficient warrant, appropriated to the 
Church of Rome. And he does not alledge that either his name or 
his book, in particular, is fo much as hinted at by Mr. Whitaker. 
He proceeds, however, to comment on the fentence quoted above 
with a feverity which certainly favours of rancour, and; feemingly, we 
are forry to add, of difingenuity. To what other principle can we 
impute the following and fimilar cavils? ‘* this, Sir, is really the fir(t 
time I have ever heard or read that con/lancy in maintaining a doctrine is 
the proper ground of mental conviction. Perfons who Have been ac- 
quainted with what has pafled in the world) have known that the moft 
mifchievous doétrines; as well as evident truths; have been with great 
fonflancy and perfeverance held up from age to age; and yet the former 
have been believed. and the latter rejeéted.” (P., viii.) We cannot 
take upon us precifely to fay, and that for the reafon already affigned, 
what Mr. W’s. particular meaning is; when he talks of the ** con- 


“| flancy” with which the doétrine that the Church of Rome is Antichrift 


is holden up. He probably, however, means the conflancy, with which, 
as he fuppofes, that doctrine is holden up in fcripture. But Mr. W. we 
are fure, was incap ‘le of affirming as a general propofition, what 
Mr. G. in this place makes him affirm, that, the conftancy with which 
eDiniens are maintained is a certain evidence of their truth, This per- 
verlion, theretore, of Mr. W’s. fenfe arofe, we are afraid, from a 
voluntary mifconftrudtion. 
. Our author, hewever, has better fuccefs when he contends that Mr. 
Whitaker’s opinion has not been the general beliefofthe Church. * All 
the ancient fathers,” he fays, ** who have mentioned the fubjeé, fuch 
as Irenaus, Cyril, Jerome, Auftin, &c. &c. have from the evident 
meaning of the prophecies of Daniel and St: John, referred the zxra 
of the rife of Antichrift to ‘ the latter times,’ * and the laft time’ of 
the Gofpel of Chrift ; and you will not, furely, infift that the Church 
of Rome, whofe power and influence commenced in the beginning of 
the feventh, and has continued twelve centuries fince, arofe in the * jaft 
time or latter times’ of the Chriftian difpenfation. (P. xi.) And, 
Sir, in refpeé to the opinions of the later divines, I fufpe& you will 
find it a difficult tafk w produce any of them; who afcribed to the 
Ba Church 
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’ Church of Rome the cha:acier of Antichrift, before the latter end o 

the tenth, and the begining of the eleventh century, 400 years after 
her rife.” (P. x.) Inthe 1ath. century indeed, the opinion gained 
ground. It was adopted by the Albigenfes and Waldentfes, as well as 
by Wickliffe and his followers. But, although it was fupported by 
many of the firft Reformers, yet, even in England the birth-place of 
Wickliffe, till we come to the times of the houfe of Stuart, it was, 
as Bifhop Newton confefles, by no means fafhionable. ‘ It may,” 
fays this Jearned Prelate, “* furprize any one that fo little was faid 
upon the fubj¢@ in the long controverfies concerning Popery in the 
reigns of Charles and James the fecond.” Warburton afterwards, 
which has often furprifed us, founded a le€ture to promote its diflemi- 


nation. ‘But even this inftitution has not had the effect of rendering ‘ | 


the notion popular among the Englifh divines. 

Our author having beaten,, as he himfelf imagines, Mr. Whitaker 
from this ground, with much vehemence urges his own idea, that An- 
tichrift is revolutionary France. He has not, he fays, been fparing in 
expofing the unchriftian praétices of the Church of Rome. But 
«¢ what then,” he afks ‘“‘ do you mean to fay? is it that no other 
enemy of the Church of Chrift is, or fhall, come to try the faith and 
obedience of the Chriftian world to the revealed word of God, during 
her milicant ftate upon earth!” This it muft be confeffed is well put ; 
and he then, with the ufual rough boldnefs of his pencil, draws a 
picture of that ““MONSTROUS SYSTEM OF ATHEISM” which was 

 éftablifked, by the revolutionifts, in France, and which, he infitts, 
is’ much ‘better entitled to the appellation of Antichrift than the 
Church of Rome. : 

But he will not treat Mr. W’s, book as Mr. W. has treated his; 


that is, he will not condemn it without difcuffion and examination. © 
Mr. W. indeed, he fays, ‘has given us little new, except that jum- — 
ble of wild and eccentric notions—that * the Turkith empire is to © 
fall to open the way according to the new doétrine of indemnities, for — 
an exchange witli the Pope for the City of Rome ;’ that ‘ the feat o*}: 


the Papal Church is to be removed to Jertfalem ;’ that © the Pope i 
to triumph for a time in Jerufalem ;’ and that the day of vengeance is 
to be locally in Judea.” It muft be acknowledged that fome of thefe 


notions appear to us abundantly fanciful. ~ But Mr.*G. does not ftop © 


to comment on them. ‘He proceeds to fome of thofe which Mr. W. 
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The firft is that relating to the two witneffés, by whom’ Mr. W., 


Pa 


underttands *‘ ai/ the true worhhippers of God, and efpecially the ts 
preachers of his pure word.” But Mr.’ G. placing much reliance on | 
the word /tve, contends, as formerly, for thefe witneffes being the old © 


and new teflaments. His arguments, however, are moft extraordinary. 


He quotes Jo. v. 34. “ But I receive not teftimony from man,” © 


which he thus explains: ** [ depend not folely nor principally upon 
the evidence of man, net upon that of the prophets, nor of the apofiles, 
stor of the preachers of the word of God; nor even upon John, in 
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whom for a time ye believed: for there have. been falfe prophets, and 
there will be falfe apoftles and falfe preachers.” (P. xviii.) But 
that there have been talfe prophets and apoftles is plaihly no reafon 
why our Saviour fhould not zppeal to the teltimony of the true. The 
fact is thac he did appeal to it, and accordingly our author immediately 
after urges that appeal in confirmation of his opinion. ‘* The blefled 
Son of God enjuins them to fearch the Scriptures, as thofe fuperior 
and infallible witneffes. (Jo. v. 39.)”” We mutt give our Saviour’s 
words, as Mr. G.. has given them, together with his comment. 
*¢ Search the (two) Scriptures; for in them ye think ye have eternal 
life: and they are rHEY which tettify of me.” “he comment is in- 
comparable. ‘‘ Taking the words they, twice repeated, as they are’ 
clearly expreffed, the fentence means nothing fhort of this—that the 
two Scriptures are they, or thofe two wimelies which teftify of me.” 
(P. xix.) Was our author ignorant that the plural number may be 
applied to more objec?s than two? or that there are more Scriptures thar 
two inthe old Veftament, 

He is, however, aware he fays, of an objeétion which in1y be urged 
by the cavilling unbeliever, namely that Chrift could not mean, in 
his life time, to refer to the new Teftament,. which eid not then exilt. 
*¢ But fuch objection,” he adds ** could never enter into the mind of 
a Chriftian.” We truft that we are Chriftians, and not cavilling an- 
believers, Yet to us the objection appears infurmountable. How 
could Jefus, in order to convince the T-ws, refer them to Scriptures 
which were not then written, and whoie authority, if they had been 
written, the Jews would have rejected ? But, fays our author, ** Chrift 
had fwo witneffes.at the time he made.that Revelation” to St. John, 
And ** hence,” he argues, ** it Was not only naturai,, but indi{penfi- 
bly neceflury, when zn his life time he was teaching all !uivre genera- 
tions the way to everlafting life. through faith in him, «s wed as at the 
time of the Revelation to St. ‘Fohn, to reter to both parts of that evidence 
by which that faith was to be eftablithed.” (P. xxi.) 

This, certainly is, to fay the leaft of it,.a very ** lame and im- 
potent conclufion.”” But, what will not fail.to aftonifh the reader, 
Mr. G. himfeif, in a fubfequent tract, the aft inthe velume, expre/s/p 
contradiéts it. He is treating again of ous Saviour’s words (Jog. v.39.) 
** Search the Scriptures,” ‘* lt may here,” he fays, ‘* be afked what 
did Chrift mean by the Scriptures ? ‘The anlwer is, be could mean nothing 
but the prophecies of the old Teftament, The doctrines of the new Teflament 
were not in exifience, or then compofed: and it is only the prophetic part 
of the old in which the Jews placed their. hope of eternal life, and 
which foretells or treats of Chrift and his offices.” (P. 108.) The 
idea, howevet, that by the two.tvitneffes are to be underftood the old 
and new Teftaments is fupported by tome general reafoning which we 
really think to be /aé generis, and of which the following is an ample 
fpecimen, 


“ 7 imagine you will not deny that the fpirit of prophefy muft have re- 


prefente’ future events, to the minds of th¢ prophets, in -a manner cons 
: fs. B® - * ; . formable 
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formable to their ideas of things, and the terms fixed on by mankind to 
convey them. For otherwife neither the prophets themfelves, nor mankind 
could underftand them. Nor will you contend that John did nut under- 
ftand the Revelation when made to him. Now Chrift, who made the 
Revelation, ‘having occafion, in the courfe of it, to point out certain uner- 
ring and infallible teftimonials of himfelf and his miflion, refers, and ex- 
pretily limits their number, unto ¢wo: * And I will give power to my feo wit- 
nefles.’ The-prophet underftood the number in the {ame limited fenfe, and 
in that identical fenfe records them for the ufe of mankind. And man- 
kind, by their univerfal agreement, have affixed to the word tawo, a certain 
definite meaning, whreb 1s one added to or conjoined with one; asin Bugli/b, 
two; Latin, duo; French, deux; Sc. But you, Sir, and the learned com- 
mentators whom you have followed, in the teeth of that agreement of the 
plain meaning of the prophet, and the infallible authority of Chrift himfelf, 
have perverted and tortured the plain defixite meaning of the word two 
into an indefinite one, into indefinite millions, and in that fenfe applied 
it to ‘ a// the true worfhippers of God and preachers of his pure word.’ By 
what authority or licence you have taken this prefumptuous liberty, of thus 
expounding the word of God according to your arbitrary notions, it is im- 
poflible to conceive. It would, however, be well in you to confider, that 
fhould you pertift in affixing your own arbitrary ideas to terms, and fhould 
others follow the example, the terms compofing human languages may be 
thrown into greater confujion of tongues than they were at the building of 
the tower of Babel; and the pure and holy word of God perverted 
into a blafphemous jargon.” (Pp. xxi, xxii.) © | 


Mr. G. next attacks Mr. W.’s ideas of the man child (Rev. xii. 
5:) brought forth by the woman, and afterwards ‘* caught up unto 
God and to his throne.” Mr. W. follows the general train of the 
commentators, who fuppofe this man child to fignify Conftantine the 
preat. Mr. G. repeats and prefles, on this fubject, all his former 
unintelligible reveries (See Anti- Jac. Rev. Vol. XVII. Pp. 235, 237.) 
«* You contend,” he fays, ** with your predeceflors, that Conttantine 
the great isfthe man child referred toin the text, brought forth by the 
woman, or Church; ‘but you do not explain how the Church brought 
him forth, as @ woman brings forth a child out of her body; nor howa 
‘ man child’ applies to him at the time of his dirth, more than to any 
other child or man ever yet born; nor how, nor when, nor where, 
he ‘ruled over ali nations with a rod of iron.” (P. xxvii.) It is 
obvious that by a// nations is meant the Roman empire, which was 
commonly enough called the world, and even all the world (St. Luke 
ii. 1.) The ret of this paflage is fo extravagant as to deferve no ob- 
fervation. But our author, who makes the man child mean the werd 
of God, infifts that Mr. W. degrades the fubje& by ** reducing” (as 

e expreffes it) ‘* the word of God, and the MaJEsty of his power, 
to a level with thofe of @ man” (P. xxvii.) He farther complains 
that Mr. W.’s fcheme is unfatisfaCtory in another refpe&. * You 
have not,” he fays explained the fimilitude of a man’s being ‘ caught 
up to God,’ to his becoming the fole emperor of a temporal {tate ; 
wor the refemblance of the throne of the moft high God, which is in 
wee : heaven, 
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heaven, and whence he eternally manifefts his wifdom, power, and 
moft excellent glory, tothe temporal feat (for Rome, being a republic, 
had no throne) of the fupreme power of a man.” P, xxviii.) 
This parenthefis of our author rather furprized us. What! was 
Rome a republic, and without a throne when the Apocalypfe was 
written, or in the time of Conftantine ? If our readers fhould be ata 
lofs to conceive hoW the word of God was caught up te his throne, we 
cannot, we freely acknowledge, affift them: for we have no conception 
of it ourfelves. But we fhall lay before them Mr. G.’s explanation, 
If they fhould not comprehend it the fault is not ours, 


“ Let us, however, inquire whether a little common fenfe, aided by 
Scripture, will not help us to the true interpretation of the figurative 
expreffion ‘ caught up unto God and to his throne.’ In common language 
and common fenfe, by a man taking up a child or a thing, we underftand 
that he takes it under his care, to hjs bofom, to his more efpecial protection, 
And, when we fearch the Scriptures, we tind that God and his throne are 
in heaven; in his boundlefs, immenfe, and f{piritual heaven. There Chriit 
commands us to pray to ‘ our father which ar¢ [is] in heaven.” And God 
himfelf declares that ‘ the heaven is my [his] ¢hrcme and the earth my [his] 
foot{tool.’ And we read that ‘the Lord took up Elijah to heaven in a 
whirlwind,’ from the threatened deftruction of Jez bel | dettruétion threat- 
ened by Jezebel]: meaning under his divine and {pirsitual protection : and 
that jefus Chrift, after his dreadful crucifixion and death, was taken up into 
heaven, ‘ to fit at the right hand of the throne of God’; that is, under 
ihe e{pecial and eternal proteétion of his Father. And in the text under 
our confideration, the man child was to be caught up unto God and bis throne, 
to bis throne itfelf, becaufe, we are told, ‘the werd was God,’ It was his 
truth, IT WAS OF NIS DIVINE ESSENCE, IT WAS HIMSELF. It emanated 
from him through his ever bleifed Son, and therefore, he would not futler 
it to be hurt or impaired, during the temporary wilderneis ftate of the 
Church, that he might in his own appointed time return it to her,” 


(Pp, xxix, xXx.) 


Of this we think nothing at all is to be made. Mr. W. it feems, 
has quoted in juftification of his notion, 1 Chron. xxix. 23. where 
it is faid that ** Sclomen fat on the throne of the Lord, as king inftead 
of David his father.”” But our author contends that this expreflion is 
not analogous to that in the Revelation. It means only, he fays, 
<¢ that Solomon fut upon the throne of his father David, given of the 
Lord to him.’” Granted ; but why may nat the phrafe in the Apocalypfe, 
in lskke manner, mean that Conftantine fat uponthe throne of the Roenan 
empire, given of God to him? Mr. G. however, endeavours to fix abfur- 
dityon Mr, W.’s expofition in as curious an attempt as we have ever 
feen. ** In this fenfe,” he fays, meaning his own fenfe, ‘* and in no 
other, I apprehend every judicious reader has ever underttood the text” 
in Chronicles, ** and none of them ever conceived that David ever fat 
upon the throne of Ged in heaven, which your conftruction ftrongly 
umplies.” (Pp. xxx, xxxi.) 

Mr, Whitaker has faid that ‘‘ Solomon in the earlier past of his 


B4 glosy, 
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elory, was made a type of that perfect character which has fince ap- 

eared as the true King of Ifrael.” Our author denies that any fuch 
typical refemblance is to be found in Scripture. ** 1 have,” he fays, 
¢¢ fearched for it, and it is not there.” Nothing ever furprifed us more 
than this aflerrion. Not to mention other places of Scripture, the 
45th. and 72d. pfalms, of which Solomon was, hg n h the 
primary fubje&t, have, by almoft all interpreters, both Jewifh and 
Chriftians, been applied to the Meffiah. Mr. G. however, contends 
that Solomon could not poffibly have been a type of Chrift; and his 
reafons amount to this, that their characters were, in many refpecis, 


not only unlike but oppofite. He Has, accordingly, drawn out a 


ftatement of nine particulars, in which they are contiafted. But this 
mode of arguing difcovers great defect either of know!edge or of judg- 
ment. David was an eminent type of Chrift, and fo was Jonah ; 
yet no one fuppofes that to the crimes of the one or the difobedience of 
the other there was any thing correfpondent in his immaculate charac- 
ter. Indeed if a perfeét refemblance be required, no two things 
whatever can be faid to be like. On this fubje&t our worthy author 
writes with more than common weaknefs. ‘* [ would have dwelt 
Yonger,” he fays, ** on the diffimilitude, or rather ftriking contraft, 
between your type-and your prototype ; but the ferious mind recoils 
4iom the comparifon at every ftep.”” The fentence which immediately 
follows is direétly againft himfelf, and fhould have fhewn him the 
futility of his own argument. ‘ Far be it from us then to feck for 
any thing like a perfeé? type of the immaculate Son of the moft high God, 
among the frail, fallen, finful race of Adam; for we may be affured it is 
not to be found among them.”” We have fomething, however, yet more 
extraordinary, ‘* Were it otherwife,” fays Mr. G. ** there have been 
many more righteous and perfect characters than Solomon, who yet 
fall infinitely fhort of that refemblance neceflary to conftitute a type 
of our Redeemer; fuch as Noah, Job, Mofes, Abraham, Ifaac, 
Jacob, Jofeph, Samuel, &c.” (Pp. xl, xli) Was our author 
perfuaded that none of thefe perfons were types of Chrift? So, at 
leaft, he feems to fay, but on what principle we know not; for that 
Several of them were fuch we have the in/allible authority of 
Scripture. 

Our author, however, prefles with confiderable effet, on Mr. W. 
the inconfiftency of confounding the two beatts defcribed in the 13th. 
chapter of the Dabebition, by interpreting them bath of the Church 
of Rome. Of that Church, he thinks with Mr. W., the firft beaft 
which ‘* rofe up out of the fea,” the reprefentative. But the fecond 
beaft, which “ came up out of the earth,” he underftands, as our 
readers will remember, of revolutionized France. But though his 
expofition is not very convincing, we are inclined to agree with him 
that the prototypes of thefe two beafts muft he different. The fecond 
beaft is exprefily called ‘‘ another beaft,”’ and is invefted with attributes 
totally diftin& from thofe of the firft. The following remarks are 


fhrewd and well urged, though the conclufion ‘is rather too bitter 
as well as too confident, : | 
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«* Were you to tell us that you faw a man of fuch a defcription, and 
then add, and J few another man, defcribing him by marks entirely different; 
and were we to contend [that] you meant to convey to us an idea of she 
fame man, and not of another, would you not conclude that we were de- 
ranged in our underftandings, or had loft the meaning univerfally affixed 
to the word another ? How then can you expect that mankind can receive a 
conftrufiion fo contrary to their fettled ideas? Some apology might be made 
for your predecetiors in th's ‘ mifchievous’ error, which has thrown the 
Apocalypfe into great confufion, as they wrote before the fecond beatt had 
come ;’ and might incautioufly conclude [that] no other enemy but the 
Church of Rome was to come. But for you, who have heard his [1, ¢, the 
fecond beatt’s} ravings and denunciations againtt the Church of Chrift, and 
feen the dreadful progrefs {which} he has made towards its deftruction, to 
be not only filent, but the firft to cenf.re with feverity all thote who have 
thought it their duty to warn Chriftians againit ss [his, the fecond beait’s} 
feduction, noj apology can be made.”” (P. xliv.) 


We come now to the author’s ** proph:t c hiftory of the Church of 
Kome,” which he confiders as contained in the eleven firlt verfes of 
the thirteenth chapter of the Revelation. Our readers will remember 
with what vehemence Mr. G. in his Commentaries, contended that the 
fecond beaft of St. John is not defcriptive of the Church of Rome. On 
reading the tract betore us, it {truck us that he was afraid of the imputa- 
ation of favouring that Church; and that for the purpofe, chiefly, of 
warding off fuch imputation the tract was compoted. But, whatever 
might be the author’s motive for writing it, the eflay itfelf is a poor pro- 
duétion, which difplays neither learning, nor judgment, nor confiftency. 
It confifts ofa minute, continued, commentary, on the cleven verfesabove 
mentioned. In his introduction to it, Mr, G obferves that ** hitherto 
commentators upon the Apocalypfe feem to have done more harm to 
the caufe of chriftianity than good.”’ ‘To the truth of the obfervation 
we moft readily aflent ; and we are forry to add that, in our opinion, 
the labours of our author on this difficult book will never be confi- 
dered as forming an exception to it. Of the elucidations contained 
in the differtation before us we fball proceed to prefent our readers with 
fome fpecimens. 

Mr. G. begins with fome fingular remarks on the nature of bea/fs. 
“* A beaft,” he fays *¢ is an animal whofe natural properties are {trength, 
cruelty, anda gratification of its ]uft.” (P. 2.) This isno defcrip- 
tion of dea//s in general. “The author, indeed, feems to have had wild 
beafis particularly in his mind ; for he immediately adds ** fuch are 
thofe of a tyger, a bear, anda Jion ;” but the “ gratification of luft” 
is not peculiar to a beaff, not even toa wild beaft, The four great 
empires, however, he contends, ‘* are defignated by Daniel * by four 
beafts,’ on account of their filthy, and lufttul idolatry, and theie bloody 
and deftruétive wars.’ It is evidently the /atter only of thefe two cir- 
cumftances which is fhadowed out by the name of deaf. The name he 
thinks, is peculiarly applicable to the Church of Rome, which * per- 
fectly,” he fays, ‘*refempbles abeatt.” In proof of this we are favoured with 
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the following fentence, which is perfely in this author’s ftyle of writing. 
Hiftorians ‘* inform us that, be&des her bla{phemous idolatry, exprefsly 
forbidden by God, and her unrelenting and mercilefs perfecutions of 
the Church of Chrift during the long period of eight preceding centuries, 
fhe has practifed and countenanced every kind of crime, and every 
filthy abomination, fuch as frauds, magic, fimony, fornication, adul- 
tery, inceft, fodomy, aflaflinations, poifoning and murders ; and more- 
ever that her Popes, her head and her great Exemplars, her Cardi- 
nals, her Priefts, Moaks, Nuns, Friars and Jefuits, have lived in, and 
up to thefe abominations.” (P. 3.) This pidture is greatly over- 
charged, and altogether unfair. If many bad men and women have 
lived in the Church of Rome, the fame has beén the cafe in other 
Churches. And it will not be denied that, inal! the claffes here men- 
tioned of her members, fhe has produced many excellent and exem- 
plary perfons, who would have done honour to any Church. 

The rifing of the beaft out of the fea is thus explained. ‘+ The fea 
is 2 body of water naturally calm and undifturbed, and therefore, an 
emblem of many nations in a ftate of peace.” (P. 4.) The power 
foretold muft, confequently, rife when the nations are ‘* calm and at 
peers. Our author here takes a fummary view of the ftate of man- 

ind from the flood to the beginning of the 7th. century, in order to 
fhew that, with the exception of two fhort intervals, 1. from the 
converfion of Conftantine to the death of Theodofius the Great, and 
2. from the expullion of the Oftrogoths about the middle of the 5th. 
century to the year 630, the natiens were never, during this long 
period, in a flate of peace. ‘Yo the latter interval he affigns the rife of 
the beaft, when Phocas was emperor A. D. 606. It is needlefs ta 
examine the truth of a conclufion which is founded in premifes fo evi- 
dently chimerical. But the ‘* fummary view” contains fome notions 
which deferve to be mentioned. By the flood our author fays, ** a 
greater number of the human race was deftroyed than now inhabits 
the earth.” This we think is altogether improbable; and Mr. G. we 
are certain, cannot know it to be true. The Poftdiluvians, he tells us, 
lived for a while under patriarchal dominion, which they afterwards 
changed for regal ;”” ‘* chufing their kings out of that clafs of men 
moft eminent for their piety, virtue, and wifdom.” This origin of 
kingly government is wholly fanciful and gratuitous. But the follow- 
ing account of the rife of idolatry is worfe than fanciful. It. is 
grofsly contradictory: Men loft, in time, ‘* all knowledge of the true 
God ; and with it all fear of punifhment for their evil deeds, either here 
or hereafter. Yet having,”’ adds our author, ** only fome confufed and 
bind traces of an unknown and invifthle God, they thought they mutt 
have thofe that were vifible, and therefore, they adopted, fume the 
celeitial bodies and made a variety of others with their hands, images 
of beafts, fith, ferpents, &c. taking care that they fhould be fuch as 
were without the ability to punifb or mole/t them.” (Pp. 5, 6.) But if 
thefe men had no fear of punifhment, what had they to do with ods 
at all? And, efpecially, how came they to be fo careful to chufe Fach 
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as fhould not be able co punifh them? This, we really think, approaches 
io nonfenfe as nearly as poflible. 

The beaft’s ** feven heads and ten horns,” are explained, as ufually, 
to mean the ‘* feven different legiflative authorities” or seven forms of 
government of the Roman ftate, and the ** ten executive powers” or 
{tates which arofe in the weitern part of the empire. But she beaf, 
we have feen, did not, according toour author, appear till 606. This 
fuppofition is neceflary when the beaft is to be interpreted the Church 
of Rome. But, now the beaft is the fate of Rome, which arofe 
more than 2,500 years ago. On this tubject the author’s notions are 
involved in inextricable confufion. On verfe 2d. of the chapter, he 
fays that the ‘* dragon,” who ‘* gave his power to the beaft, and his 
feat and great authority,” is ** intended to defignate Phocas, one of 
the moft crue] tyrants and murderers that ever difgraced the imperial 
throne.” (P. 15) If fo, and if the deaf? denote the Roman ftate 
from its commencement, it follows that Phocas ** gave his power, and 
his feat and great authority” to Romulus. But even with regard to 
the ‘* feven heads” or forms of legiflative authority, our author is not 
confiftent. They are here enumerated in the following arder: 
‘* Kings, Confuls, Dictators, Decemvirs, Military Tribunes, Emperors, 
and Popes.” (P, 10.) But in p. 16, where they are again enume- 
rated, for Decemvirs We have Triumvirs, In this cafe our author 
could not have pleaded either an unintentional miftake, or an error of 
the prefs: for the triumvirate really conftituted a diftinét form of 
government in Rome. The ‘ten horns,” according to Mr. G. are 
‘« England, France, Holland, Germany, Pruffia, Switzerland, Spain, 
Portugal, Sardinia, and Naples.” (P. 11.) It isobfervable that in fix- 
ing on the particular ftates prefigured by the ‘* ten horns,” hardly any 
two of the commentators agree. Our author here repeats the unaccount- 
able whim (See Anti-Jac. Rev. Vol. XVII. p. 407.) that, before 
the time of Targuinius Prifcus, idolatry was not the religion of 
Rome. ‘* For under all her different forms of government, from the 
reign of Targuinius Prifcus, down to the ecclefiaftical dominion of the 
Popes inclufive, fome kind of blafphemous idolatry has been propa- 
gated and prevailed as the ruling religion of the Roman nation,” 

We have likewife a philofophical account why fhe beat was “like 
a leopard (v. 2.). It is becaufe ‘* the ground of the leopard’s fkin is 
of a light yellow colour, a fhade darker than pure white, mixed alfo 
with {pots black as jet.”” Hence this animal is employed to reprefent 
‘© 4 power which had already faded or fallen from the pure truths of 
the gofpel into errors; and was from that ftate to fall ito the black 
blafphemy of heathen idolatry.” (P. 12.) But why were the beaft’s 
feet ‘Sas the feet of a bear?’ Nothing can be more plain. The 
bear ‘* with Ais feet, gathers its food and feizes its prey, and when 
within the gra(p of :ts paws, embraces it to /is bofom, and cruthgs at 
to death.” (P.13) This ** beautiful figure properly reprefents the 
four original clerical orders of the church of Rome; the orders o¢ 
Cardinals, Bithops, Priefts, and Deacons; thofe faithful iaftruments 
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ever devoted to her will.” (Lbid.) ‘It is a little unfortunate -for our 
author’s’ beautiful figure that Cardinals never. were. A CLERICAL 
ORDER se. 
The prophet (v. 2.) faw one of the heads of the beaft ‘as it were, 
wounded to death.” Many commentators, and ..\f . W. among the 
reft, refer this to the civil head.. But.our au''.. cfers it co.the. Pon- 
tifex maximus, or religious head, which was wounded to, death. by.the 


converfion of Conftantine aud his fucceflors tp the. gofpel.. The. 


<¢ deadly wound, however, was. healed,” When Pope Boniface, haying 
been made univerfa) Bifhop,..or. High Prieft, over all the Chriftian 
Churches, confecrated the Pantheon. at Rome to the worfhip ot. the 
images of the dead martyrs, and, faings. ‘ Then ¢ all the world won- 
dered after the beaft.” Nut fatisfied with embracing Europe, he pro- 
pagated his idolatry,” fays our author, ‘*in Afia and Africa, the other 


two quarters of the world only then known; and fince the difcovery of 


America, even to its moft diftant regions.” (P. 19.) From this laft 
claufe it appears that, fince writing the ‘* Commentaries,” Mr, G.’s 
fentiments had undergone a very confiderable alteration. .{See Anti- 
Jac. Rev. Vol. XVII. p. 406.) wag 

Our readers, we prefume, will eafily excufe us from following 
Mr. G. with particular exactnefs, through «the. reft of this-Commen-. 
tary. But the expofition of the words, ‘and all that dwell upon the 
earth fhall worfhip him,” (v. 8.) furnifhes fuch a fpecimen of critical. 
(or, to {peak more properly, nonfenfical) interpretation as, will-hardly, 
we think, be met with twice inacentury. It is. proper, therefore, 
that it fhould remain on record. 


« The earth is a dark body in the natural world, which will not receive, but re- 
sects the light of the sun, and therefore is an accurate fymbol of that ftate of 


‘human darknefs and degeneracy, that will not receive the light of the re- 


vealed love of God.” . [Mr. G.’s philofophical tenets, with, regard to the 
earth, remained unaltered to the laf. See our 17th Vol. Pp. 235; $95.} 
St. John ules it in this fenfe: ‘ He that ts of the earth is. carthly;’. fo St. 
Paul, when {peaking of ‘the enemies of the crofs of Chrift, whole end is 
defiruCiion, whole god is their belly, and whofe glory is in their fhame; who 
mind earshly things.’ And St. James, when {peaking of earthly wifdom, tells 
us, ‘this wildom defcendeth not from above, but is earthly, sensual, devilish;’ 
and it is evident from the context, that the phrafe ‘them that dwell upon 
the earth,’ alludes to those who lived in that state of schismatic degeneracy and dark- 
mess, which so generally prevailed among’ the frrofessors of Christianity, before and in 
the beginuing of the 7th century, when the chisch of Rome reared ‘her idolatrous head. 
Here the prophet aerts that ‘them [they]. that dzwel/,’ that RESTOR RELY 
UPON THOSE FALSE AND MYSTERIOUS DOCTRINES, INCONSISTENT WiTH 
THE DOCTRINES OF Curist, should worship the beast And what he aflerts 
is firictly come to pals: for it was thofe profefors ot Chriftianity; who had 
tortured and perverted the true and plain word of God into ftrange and un- 
intelligible doctrines, to an{wer their eqrthly and fenfual purpofes; and whe 


yet more myfieiious, earthly, and fenfual,” (Pp. 38,39.) 


thus prepared, were ready to worthip the Beaft, by embracing his idolatry, 
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This reafoning puts us ftrongly in mind of that of the writer who, 

in jeft, we fuppofe, and in ridicule of fuch balelcfs interpretations, finds 
BuoNAPARTE in the number of the Beaft. (see Vol. XIX. p. 205.) 
We mutt take leave of this treatife after pointing out one othér glar- 
ing inftance of our author’s inconfiftency. ‘‘ There is,” he fays, ** the 
ftrongelt of all prefumptive evidence that the Popes of Rome, during 
many centuries paft, have been led into the horrid captivity of ATue- 
ism by Satan himfelf; and that, at leaft, the generality of them have 
believed neither in a future flate of rewards and puni/hments, nor any 
Gop ¢o beflow and infil? them.” (P.46.) And again: “ Looking 
at their aétions, do they not demenftrate that they have neither believed 
in a flate of future rewards and punifbments, nor in a God; but have 
been led into captivity by ‘a ftrong-delufion,’ according to St. Paul, 
‘that they fhould believe a lie,’ the lie of Athei{fm, THAT THERE 1S 
no Gop.” (P. 48.) Suppofing all this true, who could poffibly 
‘expect what we are going to tranfcribe? ‘* In the days of their autho- 
rity and influence, they (the Popes) began their myflerious and ini- 
quitous frauds, and have been conftantly adding to them, age after age, 
‘ever fince, until the’ apoftafy itfclf, fickened with their blafphemous 
prefumptions, have caft them up, but unfortunately to prepare the 
ftomach for a moré deadly draught, the potfon of French atheif{m. (P. 49.) 
It is, furely, not unreafonable to afk why French athei/m thould be 
a more deadly draught than'the athei/m of the Popes. 

We' proceed to take fome notice of the ‘Pill for the Atheift and 
Infidel.”” And, firft of all we muft obferve that here the author, for 
what reafon we know not, begins to number his pages anew, which 
enumeration is, however, regularly continued, through the three re- 
maining treatifes, to the end of the book. ‘The *¢ Pill’” is ufhered in 

‘by an Introduétion, in the opening of which Mr. G. obferves as fol- 


> lows :°** thatthe Apocalypfe was written in the end of the firft cen- 


tury, and that, though its language was then obfolete, myfterious, and 
confeffedly unintelligible, the Antient Fathers and Elders of the 
Church, the immediate fucceflors of the Apoftles, received it into 
their churches, as canonical, and of divine authority, are truths which 
have been often proved, and never.denied.”.. We know not what our 
author means by faying that the language of this book, at the time 
of its publication, was obfelete. But in the third century, he fays, 
fome perfons arofe who denied its infpiration, contending that it is 
‘* obfcure, unintelligible, and inconfiftent.” ‘This flander continued, 
in fome degree, till it was overcome, ‘* by the general prevalence of 
truth, in the 4th, 5th, and 6th centuries,” which Mr. G. departing 
widely from the common opinion, calls ‘*thofe brighter ages of 
Chriftianity.” . During the eight or ning next centuries, the Apoca- 


~ lypfe, as well as the reft‘of the Scriptures, were, our author remarks, 


almoft forgotten, And when, at the Reformation, the attention of 
men was excited to ffudy the facred records of truth, Mr. G. com- 
plains that this intereffing portion of them was generally negleéted. 
Neither Wickcliffe, nar Luther, nor'Calvin attempted to vindicate its 
authority. 
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authority: Scaliger praifed Calvin for not commenting on it ; atid 
Whitby confeffes that he knew not what to make of it. At latt, 
Dr. South, ** having” as Mr. G. alleges, but with great injuftice we 
think, ‘* more wit in his brain than pure religion in his heart, boldly 
denounced it as a wicked and mifchievous book.” We cannot conceive 
Mr. G. correé&t when he afcribes this language to Dr. South. This 
divine, however, he fays, **has been followed by al! the tribes of 
Deifts, Infidels, and Atheitis, ever fince ; thofe lordly renegadoes” 
[we do not perceive the propriety of the epithet} ‘* that ftyle them- 
felves Montuiy Reviewers included.”  ‘ In many inftances, thefe 
hypocrites have thewn the cloven foot.” ‘This. he fays, has been lately 
proved by “the pious authors” of a publication of which we mutt 
confefs that we never heard before, but whicii, it appears, is intituled 
“© A Review of the Anti Jacobin, Critical, and Monthly Reviews.” 

Our author mentions a fermon in which it ts afferted that the Apo- 
calypfe is ‘* barbarous even to folacif{m in its flyle, of an involved con- 
ftruction, and /oaded with dark apparently wild allegory,” together with 
a Review (he does not tell us what Review) for Feb. 1798, in which 
this falfe and fhameful flander is declared to be ‘‘ founded in critical 
juftice.”” He laments that the ** fhepherds of Ifrael, the thepherds 
vf the Church of England, fit in filence, with half clofed eyes and 
folded arms, without lifping out an accent to recal their flocks from 
wandering into the wildernefs of this mifchievous error.” (P. x.) 
There is, however, one late exception, he owns, to this general charge. 
It is furnifhed by an anonymous pamphlet, printed for Hatchard, 1802, 
and intiiuled “ The Evidence of the Authenticity and Divine Infpi- 
ration of the Apocalypfe ftated.”” But this pamphlet examines only 
the external evidence. It is the obje&t of our author’s * Pi)] for the 
Atheilt and Infidel” to difplay the internal. 

In this diflertation the divine authority of the Apocalypfe is faid to 
he ‘* logically and philofophically proved.” ‘The /ogieal part of the 
proof is contained in three formal fyllogifms, of which the two firft, 
we think, might have been omitted. They contribute nothing to the 
force of the argument, and ferve only to demonfirate that Mr. G. 
was {killed in metaphyfics. The firft is thus exprefied : 


« A knowledge of events, whether paft, prefent, or to come, is neceffary 
to enable a man to defcribe and communicate right ideas of thofe events. 
But fuch is the limited nature of the intelle@ual faculties of man, that his 
knowledge of external objeéts is confined to things and events which have 
previously existed. Therefore it is impoffible that man can defcribe and com- 
municate right ideas of events, by the satural agency of his intellectual 
powers.” (P. 19.) 


The major propofition, Mr. G. fays, ‘* requires no demonftration.”’ 
Yet a perfon, without being a caviller, might object that it is not felf- 
evident. Fora defcription of events, not yet in exiftence, may cer- 
tainly, by divine infpiration be fuggefted to thofe who do not compre- 
hend what they are made to defcribe. And, in fact, we have no reafor 
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‘to believe that the prophets underftood the meaning of every prophecy 
which they uttered. Jn proof of the minor, Mr. G. enters into an 
examination of the procefs by which the mind acquires its knowledge 
of objects. But this logic feems not very correct. ‘* The human 
mind,” he fays, ‘* perceives nothing of external things until their real 
archetypes are prefented and impreffed upon it through the organs of 

‘the body.” (P.20.) ‘But, as it is impoffible for archetyp:s of future 
events, which never exifted, to be imprefled upon the human mind, 

“it is evident that it can know nothing of them.” (P. 21.) From this 
principle of our author it evidently follows that paft events which we 
have not feen are as incapable of being the fubject of knowledge as 
future. We know not, indeed, what he means by ‘* the archetypes 
of events ;” but fuch events are not now in exiftence any more than 
future events. And if, as our author feems to think, all knowledge 

J of objects mult be acquired by their being prefented to the mind, and 

- impreffed upon it, through the organs of the body, it is undeniable 

Wehat the mind can have no knowledge but of objects prefent. Tae 
fecend fyllogifm is conceived in the following terms. 
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I « God, who is infinitely perfect, poffedes the fupernatural and f{piritual 
2 quality of Arescience, or a knowledge of all future events. But that being 
d who polleiies a knowledge of future events can communicate it to other 
n intellectual beings, capable of receiving it. Therefore God can communicate 
} ~~ aknowledge of [future] events to his intellectual creature man, who is 
1 capable of receiving it.” (P. 21.) 


> | | Jn the major of this fyllogifm, the word /upersatural is very impro- 
- — perly ufed. A fupernatural quality is one not naturally inherent in 
Y the being peffefled of it, Lut conferred by fome fuperior power. But 
e there is no power fuperior to God; and therefore all his attributes are 


‘natural te him. Of the truth of the propofition our author has at- 


0 tempted a proof, part of which is contained in this fingular fentence, 
e : . . : ‘ . 

| « Tt is a problem impoflible to be folved by the wit of man, how a God, 
* who bas created all things that have extsted from all eternity, who has renovated, 


re-created, and futiained them ever fince; and who can renovate, re-create, 
and {uftain them to all eternity ; or annihilate them at his pleafure ; with- 
out having inceflantly and eternally models or images as it were, or rather 
7 perfect ideas of them, at one intuttive view before his infinitely comprehen- 
Y | © tive mind: and this knowledge of all things, paft, prefent, and to come; 
) this omnifcience, includes his prefcience, and is one of his peculiar attri- 


¢ aly a ae or 
a 1 butes. (P. 22.) 
- |) Here the author’s argument is, clearly, good, but it is ftrangely exe 


iE 4 prefled. For, 1. The fentence is grofsly ungrammatieal, there being 
no verb to the nominative God. 2. What Mr. G. means by re. 
>) creating things, and things, too, that have exifled from all eternity, we 
») are unable to conceive. But we fhall now tranfcribe his laft fyllogifm, 





¥ o which is of the hypothetical form, 
fay 


» “ If man neither has nor can acquire prefcience, or a knowledge of fature 
pevents, by his own natural powers; if God alone poffefies fuch knowledge, 
and 
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16 ORIGINAL CRITICISM, re 
and can communicate it to man; and if S?. John, in the Apocalypfe, haifa 


foretold many extraordinary events, which were impofhble to be torefeen ‘= 
by man, and which have come to pals in after ages, with all the predicted.” ; 
circumftances; then it neceflarily follows that Si. John muft have received 1 
his prefcience and his ideas of future events from God; and written the’ 
Apocalypfe under divine inspiration.” (Pp. 23, 24.) 


The two firft pofitions our author confiders as fufficieatly proved — 
in the firft and fecond fyllogifms. The remainder of the. eflay is, ra 
therefore, confined to the proof of the third pofition, which fuppofes» J 
1. That the Apocalypfe contains a predi@tion of many extraordinary ~ 
events, which were to come to pafs; and, 2. That many of thofe 
events have afually come to pals. *: 

Our author firlt adverts to the kind of Janguage in which this and! 
the other prophecies are written. ‘It is ingenioufly compofed of “ 
hieroglyphics, {fymbols and allegories, taken from the natural, to res| 
prefent to the mind the things and events of the moral world.” It ™. 
is, he thinks, the moft correct of all languages. ‘‘ Each figure has | 
a literal and moral fenfe annexed to it, and to which it refers with the j 
niceft accuracy, and indeed with abfolute certainty.” We are afraid * 
that this is faying rather too much. At lea(t, if what is here faid be 
literally true, it would feem that the knowledge of this language is _ 









loft: for otherwife we fhould not obferve fuch difcordance among the — 
interpreters of it. But that it was well underftood by the antients our ¢' 
author contends from the infcriptions yet remaining onthe Egyptian | 
monuments ;. from the traces to be found of it in the Oriental poets; 7 
and particularly from the hiftory of the Patriarchs. And here he™ 
gives us a very-curious paraphrafe on Jacob’s interpretation of Jo-— 
feph’s dream, as recorded in Gen. xxxvii.g, ro. This paraphrafe, we ~ 
think, deferves to-be inferted ; for, though, at firft, it may appear a = 
little ludicrous, it is perfeAly juft. ft 
« The sun is, as it were, the /cad, the enlightener and preferver of the 77. 


natural world; and I bear this refemblance to it: | am the head, the in- ~ 
ftructor and preferver, under God, of my family, my little world: the fun’ 
is, therefore, an hieroglyphic devife of me, in my patriarchal and moral chay 
racter. The moon-is a body of the natural world, of lefs importance, and is, ©” 
as H were, fubordinate to the fun, receiving that light from him which the 3 
communicates to other bodies under her. My wite is the weaker veflel, 7 

i 

; 


oa 
her ec 


with lets. fortitude, and fubordinate to me,.and from me receives inftruétion wi 
reipecting the management of my houlhold: the on is, therefore, an em- 
blem of her. The stars are bodies subordinate io the sun, and attached to him | 
by the laws of attraction aud gravitation, aud receive their light from him” [Here 
our author has, certainly, not made the patriarch a very enlightened philo- 
fopher; but, perhaps, he was, in fa&, not much more enlightened, in this 
retpect,. than-he is here reprefented.} -“ So my children are {ubordinate and 
attached to mé by confanguinity and the moral principle, and from me re- 
ceive light and injiruction: hence the eleven stars dendte my eleven fons, | 
exclufive of Joleph the dreamer.’’ (P. 26.) . 


Before our author proceeds directly to prove ** that many of the | 7 
events |= 
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hai foretold in the Apocalypfe have adfually come to pafs,” he thinks 
feen’ sit neceflary ** previoufly to confider what was [ were ] the great defign 
ted. and ule of prophecy ; and why it confifted with infinite wifdom to in- 
ived troduce it into Ais two covenants made with man for his redemaption.”’ 
the’ (P. 28.) On the fubjcé of God’s covenants with man, our author's 
ideas feem very gontuled ; or, rather, he {cems to have had no con. 

bved diftent conception of them at all. He calls the Apocalyple ‘*a hiftory 
y is, . gf the future judgments of the Father, during the continuance of the 
bofes., Y@cond covenant, the period of his grace and fpiritual difpenfation,”” 
ary _ (P. 29.) From this it would appear that, according to him, there was 
ofe no covenant of grace, or (piritual difpenfation, till the coming of Chrift. 

In p. 43, he talks of **the neceflity of a mew Revelation to revive the 
ang fear of God in the hardened hearts of finful man, [men], during the 
dof  <evenant of grace; for otherwife he [they] would be in a more forlorn 
re, and wretched ftate than under the covenant of works.” Hence it feems 

It =, t@ follow that, in Mr, G.’s opinion, till the coming of Chrift, mankind 
has were under a covenant of works. Yet in p. xiii. of his introduction to 
the this tract, he fays that ‘* the firft and great prophecy (Gen. iii. 25.) 
raid #48 the ftock out of which all the prophecies of both Teftaments grow ; 
be and that the commencement of its completion may not improperly be 
e jg dated from the time [when] God, in the abundance of his mercy and 
the love for his fallen creatures, condefcended to offer them ferms of falva- 
sur, £10 from mount Sinai.” But the Mofaic covenant can, with no pro- 
ian _ Pricty, be confidered as containing the fir ft ofter of terms of falvation ; 
ts; pmor was it, at all, a diftinét covenant of Grace. The fact is, that 
he ever fince the fall of Adam, there has been but ONE covenant of Grace, 
lon Ee eftablithed in the mediation of the univerfal Redeemer, and fully made 
we. Known only in the gofpel. And even this covenant is, in one fenfe 
» a a Of the words, @ covenant of works, inafmuch as good works are indif- 

~ penfible conditions required to entitle mankind to the benefits of it, 

_ After a long and defultory digreffion concerning the ufe and intent 
he | of prophecy,.in which digreffion are found many moft fanciful notions, 
ne | our author comes directly to thew that events ivretold in the Apoca- 
« lypfe have literally come to pafs. © For this purpofe he fixes on the 
;, | 1ixth chapter, of feveral verfes of which he gives an explanation. 
— His object is to tranflate the fymbolical language of the prophet into 
|, 9) the language of common life ; and to fhew bow exactly the prophecy 
yn | Was fulfilled. Of his fuccefs in this attempt we fhall produce fome 
n- » fpecimens; and a few, we are perfuaded, will be thought fufficient. 
moe The firft verfe explained by our author is the fecond of the chapter. 

» This verfe he fays, under four diftin@ figures, gives us a brief view 
of the prophet’s whole fubje@&. The firtt figure is that of a white 
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is | horfe. Now this white horfe means the true Church of Chrift. For 
d % (reader attend) ‘* as a horfe is an animal, powerful, perfevering, ufeful, 
- = and caftly managed ; fo the true Church of Chrilt is to powerful, under 
" a the {pirit of its divine ruler, that it is not only to overcome the heathen 


iy 
heme 8 


© world, but even the fecond death.” (P. 50.) Our author thews 
eS . . . : : 

py how the Church is equally entitled to the epithets of perfevering and 

$9 «ONO, LXXXIII, VOL. XXI. C ufeful, 
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rap Again, with regard to the colour of the horfe, we are told 
that, as ** white or light, comprehends all the orders of colours, fo the 
word of God in the Church [for now the horfe is not the Church it- 
felf but the word of God } comprehends the pure order of a!! truths.” 
In confirmation of this expofition, our author obferves that “* Chrift, 
at his transfiguration, on account of his quickening anJ purifying 
fpirit, is faid to have had ‘raiment w/ite as light.” And that * the 
Church of Chrift, at his reign upon earth, are to follow him upon 
white horfes [that is, if our author’s former explanation of the term 
horfes was right, upon white Churches | and clothed in fair linen: white 
and clean to thew the perfetion of the word of Gad, in which they (his 
followers) are to be clothed.” (P.. 51.’ How thefe examples, how- 
ever, confirm our author’s tranflation of this figure of a white horfe, 
we do not wel]! comprehend, any more than we comprehend how the 


followers of Chrift are to de clothed with the werd of God. 


“In the next fentence of this verfe,” fays Mr. G. “ we read—Fic. 2. 
—* And be that fat upon him (tbe horfe or Church) bad a bow.” (ibid.) 
Here the author gives very ftrange information. “ The firft figure of fitting 
upon a horfe 1s taken from a king fitting upon bis throne and prefiding over a 
nation.” This we, certainly, fhould never have been able to difcover. 
But at all events, ‘‘ as the mere fitting upon a throne, or ruling over a nation, 
is no complete and perfe& figure of its great ttrength and power, inasmuch 
as there are many weak and petty princes who fit upon thrones, fomething 
more was neceflary to convey the idea of the great influence and ftrength of 
the Church ; and therefore, Chrift ts farther reprefented as having a 
‘ Bow,’ the proper emblem of great ftrength and power.” (P. 52.) 


On the word fars, in the 13th. verfe of this chapter, Mr. G. 
obferves that ‘* a {tar in the fingular, is ufed to denote a king, or a 
great leader of an army, becaufe therr power ts derived from fome higher 
authority.” (P59.) From what higher authority, except that of God, 
is a king’s power derived? We are fure that our loyal author did not 
think it derived from the people. But his explanation of the word 
heaven, in the fame verfe is inimitable. ‘* The word heaven,” he fays, 
is often put fer the exalted ftate and glory of any fyftem of religion ; 
as for the Jewifh and Chriftian Churches, and for the fyftem of 
heathen theology.” (P. 60.) Here it is ufed for the latter. ** Bue 
it is ufed for tiie former by the prophet Haggai (i. 9, 10.): * Becaufe 
of mince houfe that is wafte, and ye run every one to his own houfle, 
therefore is the heaven (the Church) over you ftayed from dew (or no 
longer feeds you with inftru@tion)”. It undoubtedly, required no 
common decree of perverfe ingenuity thus to torture one of the plaineft 
paffages in the Bible intoa myftical fenfe. Forthe prophet thought 
not of the Church or of inffrudtion. His language is to be literally 
underftood of the natural heaven, and of natural dew, 

Of this perverfe inclination in our worthy author for myftical inter- 

retation we fhall give, from this tract, but oneexample more. Ir is, 
Doaever, fuch a one as we have never yet feen equalled ; and we fhall 
be fomewhat mortified if any of our readers be acquainted with any 
‘ thing 
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thing more extravagant and wild. It is part of Mr. G.’s expofition 
of the rsth. and roth. verfes of this chapter, where we are told that 
“the kings, of the earth, &c. hid themfelves in the dens and rocks 
of the mountains, and fatd to the mountains and focks, Fall on 
us, and hide us from the face of him that fitteth on the throne, and 
from the wrath of the lamb.” 

* A den or cave,” fays our ingenious commentator, ‘is a place in 
which men hide themfelves from danger. Thofe dens and rocks were 
the dens and rocks of the mcuntains, evidently meaning the twelve 
apofiles, and the primitive fathers who lived in the time of the revolution 
[from pagani(n}, their fucceffors.” (P. 65.) This, we ventute to 
believe, is fuch an interpretation as never occurred to the moft fagaci- 
ous of our readers. But our author’s fcheme, they will fee, required 
it. For the hidden meaning of the exclamation, ‘* fall on us and hide 


us,” is thus developed. 


« At fo great and miraculous a revolution in the Roman empire, the 
greatett of al! the eupires upon earth, trom a Pagan to a Chriftian power; 
and at atime when the Chriftian Church had been reduced to its lait gafp, 
by the numbers and feverity of its perfecutions, the prophet reprefents that 
the heathen party fhould be convinced of the tuperiority of the gofpel of 
Chrift over their idolatry; and fhould intreat the elders of the Chriftian 
Church to fall on and bide their idolatrous fins and pellutisns, by inftruding and 
converting them to the true gofpel of the Son of God.” (P. 66.) Was it not 
iatural tor them to implore the elders and rulers of the Church of God ; 
and fay, * hide our idolatry and fins from the power of your God, and from 
the judgment of his bleffed Son, «wbom [who] you have often told us was 
fent for our initruétion and redemption; effectually hide us, by inftruéting 
us in his gofpel, and filling our hearts with a juft fenfe of his holy will, 
that we may utterly forfake our own chimerical gods, and our filthy pollu- 
tions, and obey and worfhip bim in fpirit and in truth. For in that cafe, 
you have often allo told us, he would pardon our tranfgreflions, and be re- 
couciled to us. ‘Thus hide us from the power of him that &tteth upon the 
throne, and from the dreadtul, although righteous judgment of his eter- 
nal Son.” (Pp 68, 69.) 

This is, furely, the moft fanciful of all interpretations, and might 
ealily be miftaken for burlefque. The language is evidently that of 
men in frantic defpair, invoking even inanimate things to {creen thent 
from that vengeance which they dare not hope to eicapé. Our author 
converts it into the ‘anguage of fupplication founded in penitence and 
confidence of pardon. We are much afraid that Mr. G’s. efforts 
wiil not greatly contribute to remove from the Apocalypfe, that obfcu - 
rity in which it has been hitherto involved, or cure thofe prejudices, 
which former injudicious Commentators have excited againt it: Bue fo 
highly is he fatished with his own fuccefs, that of the paragraph 
immediately fucceeding our laft quotation the conclufion is conceived 
in the following terms ‘* We have here, then, the figurative language 
in which this prophecy was originally written, and | have (perhaps as 
the Monthly Reviewers, a4 long been grinning a ghaftly {mile 
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at the Revelation, will fay, prefumptuoufly and with full affurance; 
but, as I truft, the pious and honeft critical reader will fay, with that 
awful regard which is ever due to divine truth,) endeavoured to 
tranflate it into its literal Englifh drefs. And thus the candid reader 
has both the original and the tranflation before. him.”(?. 69.) 

The fourth treatife in this volume confifts of a moft violent philip- 
pic againft the editors of a publication called ‘* the Gofpe! Maeazine 
and Theological Review.” Of the character of that publication we 
know nothing but what we Jearn from Mr. Galloway. And we muf 
fay that, from his own reprefentation of the cafe, the punifhment 
appears to us to be out of all proportion to the magnitude of the 
offence. Thefe writers, in reviewing Mr. G’s. commentaries 
had faid that *¢ they could not bring themfelves to think with the 
author ;” and that ‘‘ the worthy writer of the above commentaries 
had evidently his prejudices.” ‘This we do conceive, was a way 
fufficiently mild and refpectful of exprefling their diflent. Yet it hurt 
the irritable feelings of our author to fuch a degree that he writes 
as follows. 


“ A cenfure more fevere upon the author, and injurious to the fale of 
the work, the cunning of malice itfelf could not have invented except a 
wilful and wicked perverfion of truth. Nor could it be more artfully and 
infidioufly applied: for, while you confefs that the author ts both an ‘ :x- 
genious and qorthy writer’ and confequently has written with acutenefs and 
merit; yet you fay, he ‘has evidently his prejudices’: that is to fay, in 
plain Englith, that he is a capable and qualified writer, and yet he is in- 
capable and unqualified. ... For prejudices and truth, however they may 
be affimilated iz the wild and licentious ideas of modern reviewers, are fo 
different in their nature, that they can never proceed from the jame ftock, 
nor grow in the fame foil nor flow from the fame pen. Men do not read 
to be deceived ; x0 are books (Reviews excepted,) written to mflead. And 
thus, from various finifter motives—1. artfully to conceal your own igno- 
rance of the fubje&t; 2. to avoid any candid examination of the truths 
[which] I had advanced; and 8. infidioufly to fteal upon and prepare the 
mind of the reader for more grofs and dire& abufe of the work ; you, like 
the fatyrin the fable, b/ow bot and cold out of the fame mouth; you applaud 
and condemn, condemn and applaud, the author and his work 1 tbe fame 
Sentence.” (Pp. 92, 93.) 


On reading thefe paflages we could not he!p fhuddering at the thought 
of the caftigation which we ourfeives muft have received if the worthy 
author had been {pared to perufe our ftrictures... He feems to have 
contracted a mortal antipathy to Reviewers and Reviews. He thinks 
all fuch publications written to mfead. He points out, however, the 
duty of Reviewers in very perfpicuous and unqueftionable terms. 
*< True criticifm,” he fays, ‘* is an impartial examination of words and 
things, and an upright judgment formed. upon that invefligation.” He 
adds that ** a perfon fit for the facred office of a critic muft not only 
poflefs an ingenious, but an ingenwous underftanding.” (P. 88.) 
This 
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This is all very juft and very fair. But our worhy author afterwards’ 
enlarges, we think, the qualifications which he requires im a critic, 
efpecially in a theological critic, to a molt prodigioufly unreafonable 
extent. He chaltiics the Reviewers in queltion as perions ** who have 
aflumed, pre/umptuoufly affumed, the fupreme right of decid'ny upon all 
gofpel and theologicai truths: an office,” he adds, ** the cuty of which 
none but thofe who poffe/s fupernatural and apoftolic light and wifdom, can 
be capable of difcharging.” (P. gr.) This 1s terrbie information, 
we mutt confefs, for the whcle fraternity of Reviewers, in the prefent 
times a very numerous body. If the cafe be really as Mr. G, tates 
it, we mutt certainly relinquifh one oranch of our employment, 
which we have always confidered as of high importance; we mean 
the reviewing of theological works: for we have no pretences to 
fupernatural and apoftelic light and wifdom. We comfort ourfelves, 
however, with the reflectien that, if authors have the grace to fhew 
as much modefty and humility as ourfelves, there will be tew theolo- 
gical works to review. ‘The worthy commentator, furely, would 
not have maintained that it is eafier to write a goud book than to re- 
view it; and of courfe, no perfuns will he.eafter, prefume to publifh 
works on theological fubjeéts, ‘* but thofe who poile/s fupernatural 
and apoftolic light and wifdom.” 

One part, however, of the flagellation which our author beftows 
on thefe critics feems well deferved. Mr. G. had exprefled, like 
every virtuous man and loyal fubje@, his utter deteftation of the prin- 
ciples and crimes of the French revolution. The critics on the other 
hand, employing the common artifice of democratical writers who 
want courage to fpeak out, launch forth, by way of contraft, into 
declamation again{t the kings of France, particularly Louis XIV. 
and XV ; againft the revocation of the Ediét of Nantz, the Lettres 
de Cachet, ‘* the bigoted condu@ of Madame de Maintenon,” and 
“¢the black mafk,” *¢ all of them,” fays Mr. G. with truth, 
* matters altogether irrelevant and impertinent to the fubject [which ] 
I had treated of.” They then afk “* what man with a lenfe of real 
religion, or a grain of feeling for the natural rights of mankind, but 
mult execrefe fuch conduét, whether perpetrated by daring and 
fhamele/s men in former times, or by the more enlightened philofo- 
phers at the end of the eighteenth century ?” 

Thefe are, evidently, the words of a jacobinical writer who, by 
2n artful /et off endeavours to divert the mind of the public from the 
horrors and unexampled crimes of the French revolution. On this 
condu& of the reviewer our author is, as he ought to be, fevere; and 
he makes the following declarations, which are fo honourable to his 
principles both religious and political, that, although we have already 
protracted our objervations beyond what we intended, we cannot, 
with juftice to him, omit them. 


“ As you have cenfured my want of religion, I will proftrate myfelf 
before you, and confefs my fins. Know then, that my religion has taught 
me ‘to execrate’ or cur/e nothing; for al) things come from God, and 
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are God's: and therefore, if you fhould think the execratin and curfing 
{of] the ‘houfe of Bourbon,’ and all the kings upon earth, your gofpel- 
duty, | chearfully leave that pious cffice to you, to the pope, and the 
atheistical cabal of France, who haye long fince, in that refpect, antici- 
pated your wifhes, I love rea/ religion, that religion which ariles from an 
awful fear of the righteoufnefs and juftice, and the unteiygned love of 
God; in that humility of fpirit, avd divine charity and brotherly love, 
which proceeds from a pure, uncorrupt, and unperveried faith in Chriit ; 
| This fentence is ill-conttruGed, and ungrammatical; but the author's mean- 
ing is plain.} ‘* And, therefore, I hate all fanaticifm, fchi:ms, and wan- 
derings from the plain and pure word of God; all hypocrify and wilful 
perverfions of truth. And further, in regard to my want of feeling for 
the natural rights of mankind, know this alfo that I love rrue LibEKTy ; 
that liberty, I mean, which is refirained by wholefome Jaws founded in 
order, fubordination, and the eternal ftnefs of things: and therefore, I 


Jove that fubordination and allegiance in the fervant to the matter, in the | 


child to the parent, and ina fubje& to every adminiftrator of the laws, 
through all the order of magittracy, from the conftable up to the Supreme 
Power, whether confifting of one, a few, or many, whom God, in the 
courfe of his all-wife providence, has been pleafed tof't overme..., I 
abhor and deteft that liberty, that philofophy, and the conduct of its 
authors and all their admirers, whom you, applauding, fiyle ‘ more exlight- 
ened philofophers; more enlightened than the ways of God in the courte of 
his ruling iv the kingdoms of men, or in permitting the houfe of Bourbon 
to rule over the French nation, I repeat it again, i hate that enlightened 
philofopby, which is only another fofter name for that ‘Jiberty and equality,’ 
that scouted licentioufnefs, anarchy, and atheifin, whichare, with gigan- 
tic ftrides, carrying defolation and ruin over the whole earth.” 

“ In your concluding paragraph,” continues our author “ you take a 
brief though confufed view of the {tate of France under the Hou/c of Bourbon 
at the end of the fixteenth century, as well as of that under siobe/pierre 
and other revolutionary and atheiftical philofophers at the end of the 
eighteenth. And here your prejudice in favour of, and predileétion for, 
the latter [this is clumfy writing.) are evident from your own words. You 
Jabour hard to find expre‘fions to defcribe your hatred to ‘ the enormous out- 
rages’ of the firft, and you labour yet harder, fer it was a more difficult 
taik, to find words to /offex and mitigate the unparallelled defpotifm, horrid 
injuftice, Jawlefs oppreffion, and the multiplied fcenes of miatlacres, 
aifaffinations, and bloody murders of the latter philofophers, who furpatled, 
in the courfe cf feven years, all the a&s of defpotifin, injuftice, and cruelty 
of the former, during the fpace of fourteen centuries: changing France, 
from a ftate of order and peace, into a field cf blood, or as an author of 
the time afferts, into ‘one vast toms.” The firft in your opinion of 
them, were ‘a fwarm (a laboured and inelegant expreffion to defcribe a 
number of fucceflive kings,) ‘ of daring and fhamelefs men.’ ‘The latter 
you defcribe as ‘ MORE ENLIGHTENED PHILOSOPHERS at the end «cf the 
eighteenth century.’—Enlightened indeed! by their fupreme god, 
Reafon,! with errors, impiety, and blafphemy ! So enlightened, that trea- 
fon and murder were not criminal, but lawful; yea, focial duties! So 
enlightened, that they denounced the bleifed Son of God as a wretch to 
be erufied, an impoftor! and taught that men owed [owe] obedience to 
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no God but human reafon; tor that there was [is] no other Ged !//"" 
(Pp. gO—Q9.) 

The object of the Jaft tract contained in this vo'ume is to thew that 
Bifhop Sherlock has miitaken the meaning of 2 Pet. i. 1g. which is 
the text of his difcourfes on the ufe and intent of prophecy. Our 
authors obfervations on this fubject are, we think, partly right, and 
partly wrong. He ts right in objecting that Sherlock has p {led over, 
without a full exp'anation, the emphatic terms ‘* @ more /ure word, 
BBaiwlep rovrx0yv.. We conceive too that he is right in the expofition 
which he gives of thefe emphatic terms ; namely that the evidence of 
prophecy for the truth of the gofpel is fuperior even to the evidence 
of miracles, among which the apoftle had jut referred to that of the 
transfiguration in the mount. ‘That the firit kind of evidence is the 
more conclufive of the two feeins fufficiently obvious. For though 
the proof from miracics may be irretiftible to thofe who are witneiles 
of them, itis not of equal torce to thole who know them only from 
teftimony ; whereas the evidence of prophecy, as has been often 
obferved, is A GROWING EVIDENCE, of which the weight accumu- 
Jates in proportion as it deicencs. But this very confideration proves 
Mr. G. wrong in his interpretation of the phrafe, ** a light that 
fhineth in a dark place.”’ “‘Thefe words are explained by Sherlock, 
thus: ** the time will come, when the thing [which] you hoped for 
thall be paced in @ clear dight, when you fhall fee your expectations 
fully jaitified in the accompl:fhment. In the mean while ye do well 
to attend to prophecy, though a {mall glimmering light, and thining 
ata dilftance in a dark place; yet the belt [which] you have, or can 
have at prefent.”” But, ** how does a light,” our author afks, ‘¢ fhine 
in adark place? Why, in its full luftre and brightnefs,” he anfwers, 
** thewing clearly every object within the fphere of its radiance, and 
semoving and dilperfing the darknefs, as it were, in a fupernatural 
manner, with which the place was before filled.” (P. iii.) This, 
we think, is a moft unnatural! interpretation, and altogether inconfis- 
tent with the fcope of the apoltle’s argument, which was to direét the 
Church to the gradually increafing light of prophecy. ‘This light he 
tells them, was then comparatively dark; but the time would come 
when its fplendor would emulate that of the bright day. 

But in fuppo:t of his own opinion Mr. G. has an argument, which 
is evidently, however, of no folidity or ftrength.” ‘* Can it be 
fuppofed,”’ he fays, ** without derogating from the wifdom, the honour, 
the juftice, and love of God tor his poor, fallen, miferable creatures, 
that he would offer terms of fulvation, and threaten them with eter- 
nal punifhment if they did not embrace and obey them; and yet, at 
the fame time, give them only a glimmering light, a light fhining in 
a dark place, at a diftance from itscentre!’’ (2? 118.) Butif this, 
reafoning be good, it clearly follows that the evidence of prophecy 
muft have been as convincing at the beginning as it will be at the end 


of the world ; before its accomplifhment as atier. When our author 
C 4 therefore, 
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therefore, afks,”” where did Bifhop Sherlock get the idea of ‘ the time 
to come,’ when the Church fhould have a better and plainer light of 
the things ‘ hoped for,’ and when all * hey expectations fhould be 
juftified in the accomplifhment:” the anfwer is obvious. He got 
it from the very nature of the thing, which neceffarily implies that, 

in proportion to the number of prophecies fulfilled, is the evidence of 
thefe truths which prophecy was intended to eftablifh. We fhall 
conclude with copying the laft paragraph of our authors book, which 
confifts of a curious mixture of modeity with contemptuous and un- 
difcriminating cenfure. Our author, furely knew that a// Reviewers, 

whatever may be their other demerits, are not ** faithful fons of the 
French Encyclopedifis.” The inde licacy of the image which clofes 
the fcene we pals without any animadverfion, 


“ Upon the perufal of the preceeding obfervations, and of my brief 
commentaries upon the Revelation, &c. the well difpofed and careful 
reader will perceive that I have differed, in many inftances, from former 
commentators, and, among them from Dr. Newton, a former Lord 
Bifhop of Briftol, and Dr. Sherlock, formerly Lord Bihop of Salitbury: 
two divines eminent for their piety as well as learning, On that account, 
} have only to entreat bim to do me the juftice to be! lieve that I have not 
done this without a fear and diftrutt of my own inferior abilities, which 
cannot boalt of a liberal and learned education; and that, as the truth, 
which leads to the peace and comfort of mankind in this world, and to 
eternal life hereafter, is my only aim, ‘bat (dele | [ cannot receive a higher 
reward and gratification, than a candid refutation and deteétion (in yn 
courfe of fair argument and honett difeuliion,) of any miftakes [which] I 
have undefignedly committed. But as to the cavils and fophiftry of 
Reviewers, thofe faithful fons of the French Encyclopedifts, I thail treat 
their difhonett criticifms and philofophifms with the contempt [which] 
they deferve, Jeaving them to wallow in their own f/¢/, and to fubfitt upon 
their OW vomit, the only proper food for fuch vitiated ftomachs.” 


The Antient Cathedral cf Cornwall, Hiftorically Nida. By John 
Whitaker, B. D. Reétor of Ruan-lanyhorne, Cornwall. 2. Vols. 
4to. Pe. 782. Stockdale. 1804. 


MONG the many excellencies which diftinguifh the writings of 

Mr. Whitaker, is the happy combination of individual intereft 

with general truth and important inftruction. He whole fenfe of 
sight and ful(ceptibility, of the appropriate impreffions fram beautiful 
and exalted objects, without deviating from faéts, exhibited the lovely 
Mary, a charming, defencelefs, forlorn woman, receiving every mor- 
tification from favages, and yet great, elevated, and engaging in all 
the viciffitudes of her fortune; and exhibited a true tafe as ttrongly 
as if it had been the fiction of Defdemona and Belvidera, fhewed his 
dramatic powers and hurried the reader into every view and fentiment 
which he entertained him/elf. Here fhone a man of genius, tafte, 
and feeling, a cavalier eagerly attentive to the dignities ; and diverfities 
| of 
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of life. While he thus interefted mankind in the fortunes of Mary, 
a charming and diftrefled woman of rank, he rofe to a different view 
of the fubject, and traced rebe ion and anarchy from the new levelling 

rinciples, which Calvin had diffemioated on the Continent, and 
John Knox {pread with fuch dettructive rapidity through Scotland, as 
to dep: ofe the fovereign, and fend her ulumately to what proved a 
fcene of regicide. 

From this view he rifes to a third, the abfurdity of all violent inno- 
vations, and drawsa contrait netomeen moderace reformers and bound- 
lefs revoiutionifts. Of the former calt was Luther, who propoted to 
correé&t abufes without deftroying eflentials ; of the latter Calvin, who 

ropofed to overturn hierarchy and monarchy, and to level all ranks 
and diftinétions. In tie former of the above mentioned qualities Mr. 
Whitaker mauit always delight; andin the latter muft always inttruct. 

The fubject of Mary commanded and excited an intereft; but 
Mr. W hitaker from the ardour of his fenfibility, and the vigour 
of his imagination can beltow impreflivenefs on topics wh ich in 
themfelves appear Jittle fufceptible of intereiting exhibition. Our 
author is the uniform, able, and ardent fupporter of the crown and 
mitre, as the beft confervators of beneficial polity and genuine reli- 
gion. “Lo monarchy and prelacy he never fails to afcribe the trans- 
cendent fupertority of the Britifh nation. There are and have been 
countries in which bifhops have, and have had more power than in 
England; but in no country have prelates and other clergymen fuch 
an influence over all true votaries of Chriftianity and the Church, asin 
ourown country. Mr. Whitaker, deeply imprefied with the moment- 
ous Importance of kings and bifhops, is anxious to prove, hiftorically, 
that their jurifdiGtion exifted in certain parts of Britain at an carlier 
period than is embraced by authenticated receids. 

The purpofe of this work is to thew, trom a collation of paflages 
and facts in authors preceeding the ninth or eighth centurics, that 
Cornwall was a bifhoprick and a monarchy. This is naturally, aad 
neceflarily, a fubje& which involves a great mafs of antiquarian cor 
jecture; and of which the really hiitorical materials being very fcanty 
muft be fupplied by ingenuity and imagination. Of the C ornith out 
author admits we knew very little until the tenth century, when, being 
conquered by Athelitan, they became part of the kingdom of E nelaud. 

Having brought them to this point, our author takes a retrefpective 
view of what the Cornifh may have been betore; but his main “object 
of enguiry is the fituation of the Cornifh cathedral. It is difficul:, 
wnd indeed almoft impoffible, to analyze antiquarian conjeciuics. We 
fhall therefore exhibit rather than analyze, and prefent the mott eflen- 
tial parts in the author’s own words. He enquires where was the 
feat of the Cornith tifhoprick, whether at St. German’s or Bodaiin. 
The following is the paflage : 

“ ‘The entire conqueft of Cornwall being thus fhewn to have been made 


by Atheljian in 936; and Athelitan being thus proved to have figualized 
; the 
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the ycar of his conquelt, by the wife mvalures which he took in that year 
for jecuring (hem, by conciliating his newly-acquired fubjects, with acts ot 
pious libesality to their country, and with deeds of devout reverence to 
their faints; t goon to pore out what was the feat of the Cornith bifliop- 
rick, St. German’s or Bodmin, beture or under this new fupremacy of 
England. Grols miftakes have been made upon the fubject, but I hope to 
recnfy them. The fiudy of antiquarian litertature is yet in its infancy only 
among us; and the manly deduction of inference from premites judiciouily 
fated, has been litle practiied hitherto by our antiquaries.” 

“ To St. German’s, ax Camden tells us, ¢ the bilhop’s fee was tranf- 
lated,’ from what place he docs not exprefs, but certainly means from 
Bodmin, ‘ for greater fafety iu the time of the Danith wars;’ though, in 
the very line preceeding, he acknowledges St.German’s to be merely 
a village’ at that period. Where then could poilibly exilt « the greates 
fafety’ of the fee@ * The buthopes | fea’, with more explicitneis adds 
Norden, who wrote his work in 1554, © was planted here (at St Ger- 
man’s) in the Danifh troubles, édrowghre dyiher from Bodman;’ or, as Norden 
writes {li!] more explicitly in another piace, ‘ one Herftane, about a° 906, 
was confccrated buthop’ of Cornwal, ‘ whole fee was at Bodmyn and 
called St. Petrocks whiche churche, with the cloyfter, was confumed by 
the Danes, and ¢den was the fee removed to St. German’s’. But Dr. Borlate 
fubjoins to both, with an aflonifhing contulion of ideas, what tells us nothing 
befides the tranflation of the fee from Bodmin to St, German’s. ‘ King 
Atheliian,’ he cries, * is sad to have appointed one Conan bifhop here 
(A.D.956). King Edred, brother to Athelfian, who began his reign in 
946, and died in 955 (Speed, Chron. p. 346), is allo said to have or- 
dained St. German's to be a bishop's see; but, as all hiffories agree, that the 
bithop of Cornwail did not remove from Bodman tll the year 981, it is very 
unlikely hat there thould be a bifhop 4ere before that time, as bifhop Tan- 
ner rightly oblerves ; neither does it feem neceffary that there fhould be two 
bithops in fo narrow a flip of land as Cornwall, and but one at Crediton 
forall Devon, a country of fo much larger extent. The following par- 
ticulars may ferve in some meafure to dilcover the truth. I find Edred a 
benctactor to the fee ot Bodman; for Henry IIL. confirmed to the monks 
there (he manor of Newton, in the fame manner as king Edred had granted 
tt. Jey likely this was given in order to augment the revenues of the 
bithopric there; and, for the fame r ‘aon, he might have appointed the 
the bitvop of Bodman to be bilhop of St. German’s too. Again: Conan 
1s faid to be the name of the unit bithop, placed dere by king Athellian. J 
Gnd alfothat Conan was second bifhop in the fee of Bodman, in the time of 
king Athelitan; itis socidle therefore that Athelflan aight annex his new 
Ariory of St. Ge man to the see of Bodman, for the better maintenance of the 
epifpopal dignity, and [mijgint have} ordered allo that St. German's should 
partake of che cpiscopal title; by which di!potition 1 imagine that Conan, at 
what tune bishor of Bodman, became bithop of Bodzan and Si. German's toe ;— 
asi this might give occafion to the miltakes of St German’s being one 
bifhopric, and Bodman another; but shese things 1 offer only as conjectures.’ I 
thall not fiop to expofe this mafs of conjectures, all pleading a falfe proba- 
hility of reafon againft a politive aflertion of hittory, all founded upon a 
Jalfe aTemption, and all tending toafalle conclufion, I fhall only thew the 
tualitv, and leave thefe reveries to die away at tts fide. 

“Jn the divifion of the Welt-Saxons bishopric.’ as Malmsbary informs 
us, 
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vs, ‘ this is ebfervable, that he who had his fee at Winchelter poffefled 
two counties, [ampihire and Surry; the other who ttad #s ice at Shire- 
burn, polleiled Wiltthire, D rlctihure, Berkilire, Somerthire, Devou.hire, 
and Cormwa!l—On the death of iethelward,’ bithop of Sherborn, ‘the 
Weli-Saxon epifcopate ceaiced for leven years, under the compellay 
violence of hoitiity. Bat atlail Pleymund, archbihop of Canterbury, ‘ard 
king Edward the jon oi Aiived, obliyed by the tnreats and edicts of the 
Pope—, appointed five bi ops mitead of two, Ethelo to the Church of 
Wells, Edulf to that of Crediton, Werltern to that of Shirebutn, 4/ael- 
stan to that of Conmwe./ Fuiettan vo that of Winehelter. Lthelin therelore 
had Somerletthive, t.dulf Devonthire, thelstan Conwall.” That Cornwall 
then formed, Of was iden to form bill opric of itself, isevident bron this apr 
pointinent of Athelftan to it, and of Plulfto Devonshire, Tiris was fo eat ly 
as 910, becawle Fidelian, we know, ‘ feng te di.copdome on Winter celire,” 
or became bithop of Winchetter in that year. Datit malt have been a part 
of one, many centuries before. As the Britons, on the Roman dereliction 
of the ifland, naturally !oft the Roman divitions of provinces, and relapied 
again into their only civitions by realuis; to every realm becoming a bitho 
ric, Damnonium formed at once a Kingdom and aprelacy. Thus does the 
epifcopate of Damnonium mount up for its ogin, even to the middie of 
the filth century! his had iis feat undoubted.y at Exeter, equally the 
capital of the realm and the metropolis of the bithupric; continuing tu have 
it as long as the kingdom of the Damnorii continued entire. But when 
Dawnonium, east of the Exe, was reduced by the Saxons, and Exeter itelf 
was polledied only in part by the Cornith, under the permiffion too of the 
Englifh; a now capital and a new metropolis malt have been aj pointed, b 
the Damnonii west of the Exe. At what ime this event happened, and Ex- 
eter lott its civil with its (piritual fupremacy over Cornwall, we lay alcer- 
tain by thefe fuccetiive incidents ol hiliory. 


Our author concludes that Lefcard was the feat of monarchy and 
y 


St. German’s of hierarchy. We do not find his arguments upon the 
fubje& aliogether conclulive, but they are as probable as any that are 
likely to be adduced upon [ubjecis of (o very remote a diffance from 
the lipht of true hifturv. St. German’s was the original See of 
Cornwall founded about the year 614, when Lefcard became the :cat 
of Cornifh royaity ; but both the bifhopric and kingdom were thiee 
centuries afterwards entirely annihilated and amalgametcd with 
England. Ducing this flate of Cornwall there exited feveral men of 
high rank under the names of Earls and Dukes, but the power of 
thefe nobles b came fo dangerous to the kings, that they uled every 
means in their power to fupprefs the orders. Our author next pro- 
ceeds to an account of the Cornifh monatiery. In chapter feeond 
feCtion firlt, he fums up the evidence on whivh he concludes that the 
original Cathedral of Cornwal! was at St. German’s, aod then goes 
on to a very lively and picturefque defcription of the Cathedral itlelf ; 
both which paflages we think worthy of quotat:on.— 


“ LT have now fhewn from the certain reports of hifiory, that the origie 
nal cathedral of Cornwall was at St. Germans. 1 therefore proceed to a 
new kind of teitimony, in favpur of the fame. point. The very church of 
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St. German's concurs with all at this day ; there we fee the cathedral exiit. 
ing with all the fignatures of a cathedral to the prefent moment ; while the 
church of Bodmin exhibits no figns, and fo prelerves no traditions of any 
epifcopal pre-eminence that it ever enjoyed by itfelf or with another; the 
church of St. Germans prefents various relicts, and retains various traditions 
of that cathedral dignity which is long maintained without a partner, and 
even with a partner matntained in a high tone of fuperiority over all the 
churches of Cornwall. The church of Bodmin indeed as I have previoully 
noted, was rebuilt about 1125; and all traces of its epilcopacy may have 
then perithed with its epilcopal church: but as this church became epilco- 
pal after it was built, and merely as a cathedral {ubfidiary to St. German's, 
it could never Lave had any original emblems of its epiicopate, and moji 
probably had never any fermanent at all; if it had ever polleiled fuch, they 
would have been protected in the demolition, we may be {ure, with a foli- 
citude fimilar to what was fhewn, concerning the chapel of St. Petrock : 
and the traditios, which has fled equally with the fignatures themfelves, 
would then have been cherifhed with peculiar livelinefs, by appealing con- 
tinually to thofe fenfible vouchers for its veracit 

“ The church of St. German’s confifis at prefent of a nave and two ailes, 
almoft entirely built of a ftone brought from a quarry about four miles off, 
that is called from its potition Tarton Down. The nave is entered under 
a large portal from the welt, flanked on the north and fouth with a tower. 
Both thefe rife {quare about two thirds of their height, even to the entabla- 
ture of each; both are aflerted by tradition to have then formed an octan- 
gular turret for the remainder, and that on the north ftill forms one THE 
SOUTHERN TOWER AND SOUTHERN AILE COMPOSED THE SMALL 
catuepRAL. Thefe are apparently ane whole in themfelves. Clofe to 
this tower on the fouth, and with it forming the weftern termination of 
that aile, is what was the primary portal of the cathedral ; a {mall porch of 
an oblong (quare, with one door to the weft, one to the fouth, vd third 
on the eaft into the Church; it was therefore the one only entrance into 
the church originally, but equally from the fouth and welt, The ground on 
both fides has rifen fo very high fince the confiruGion of the church, that 
there is now a decent into it of one fiep by the weltern doorway, and of three 
by the fouthern ; though there ftill remains, as there mult always have been 
a decent of four from it into the church. This firongly marks the antiquity 
of the buildjng. The tower adjoining to the porch has a {mall arch facing 
tlic aile, and had a large one looking north, but now clofed up. The 
aile itfelf is only the breadth of this tower and that porch, about fix-and- 
twenty feet only. So narrow was the cathedral of Cornwall! But the 
whole is apparently divided, as a complete church of itlelf, into two parts, 
ihe body and the chancil. The former runs on with the breadth above, 
about eight-and-forty feet; but then contraéts into a breadth of twenty-two 
anda half only for a length of thirty-feven. 

‘At the upper end of this chancil, is what was apparently formed for and 
is popularly confidered as THE BisHoP’s THRONE, being a rounded niche 
a foot deep in the very fubftance of the eaftern wall, evidently made with it, 
and fixed in the middle between the two windows there. It is about fix 
feet in height, with two and a half in breadth, having a ftone feat at the 
bottem, and this raifed fix feet nine inches above the level of the floor. 
At the head of this niche is within are tome {mall fillets of tone ; and a {mall 
deve of flone, as an emblem of the Holy Ghoff, in the centre. On each 
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fide of the niche without are the remains of a fiaff carved on the'wall carry- 
ing a crofs-piece on the top, and prefenting the appearance of a tall 
crutch; the true cRoz1ER of antiquity, as I fhall hereafter thew. Diredlly 
over the niche is equally carved upon the wall, but remains more evident to 
the eve at prefent, a large and tall mitre, furmounted by a crofs. 

Near this but in the souriern wall, is another niche, equally cowval with 
the wall itfelf, yet much lower in elevation, and very different in form: it 
is not rounded at the back and top, but flat behind and archlike above, 
having much ornamental carving on fome fmall pillars that are tied bya 


fascia of {tone into a neat kind of arch, or (to exprefs mylelf for once in 


language more technical in itfelf, but more odfcure to the generality) the 
arch, which appears to have been formerly {calloped, refts on three cluftered 
columns upon each fide while the pediment over the arch, and the fineals 
of the buttrefles at the fides, are richly purfled, as beneath the arch is an 
ornament of quarterfoils: and this niche carries, equally with that, a {tone 
feat at the bottom. ‘Thijs then I confider, without any aid from tradition, 
and from the mere analogy of the whole, to be THE sTALL OF THE 
CHAPLAIN; the only officer under the bifhop, then attending continually 
upon him, but aéting equally as a chaplain anda chancellor to him. Thus 
the kings of Wales retained only one clergymap in the train of their court, 
as late as the tenth century ; who was generally called the ofeiriad, or the 
adminiftrator of the Eucharift; who was to blefs the meat at. meals, 
chant the Lords Prayer, and then fit down at the table oppolite to the mailer 
of the king’s hounds. He ranked in dignity next to the very prefect of the 
palace; was always to be about the perton of the king, as one of his inie- 
parable attendants; and with thofe two officers immediately below him, 
the fieward and the judge of the houfehold, was to keep up the dignity of 
the court in determining such causes as the king did not attend himself. He was 
alfo to refide in what was denominated the chaplain’s houfe, together with 
his fcholars, that were training up for orders under him ; and for that reafon 
ailuredly was to prefent, juft as our lord chancellor for a fimilar reaton, but 
under greater reftri¢tions, prefents now to churches in the royal patronage, 
We find alfo our Saxon and Norman kings, attended each like the Britith 
with a fing'e chaplain only. “hus Ingulphus {peaks of ¢ the presbyter of the 
royal palace,’ in the days of Edmund Ironfide ; the Saxon Chronicle notices 
one Giffard in the reign of Henry I. as ‘ the king’s hire-clere,’ or family- 
clergyman; and the fame Chronicle again notices, in the reign of the 
Conqueror, feveral bifhops eleét, as what the notice immediately_preceding 
fhews them to be successively the king’s chaplain’s, or ‘ the king’s clerks.’ 
Jult fo we find Canute, when fovereign of all England, reprefented by the 
lame Chronicle, as giving achurch of his own foundation to ‘ Ais own priest, 
whofe name was Stigand.” But, to come clofer to the point, we fee as 
early as 710 * Acca, Wilfrid’s priest,’ confecrated to the bilhopric that 
Wilffid had held before; and in 635, upon John’s refignation of the 
bithopric of York, ‘ Wilfrid Ais priest,” confecrated to it. So accurately 
is a fingle feat formed, ior the fingle clergyman then attendant on the 
bifhop !” 


Mr. Whitaker enters into an hiftorical furvey of the cathedral ; 
and from its internal ftate, endeavours to confirm his favourite pofition 
of the fupremacy of the St. German’s cathedral, while Cornwall 


Was independent. It would far exceed the boundaries of our Review, 
to 
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to follow our author through every faét or conjecture, which he ftates 
in fupport of his favourite pofition. He enters into a differtatior 
concerning the quantities of gold, which in the time of the Saxons 
were employed, either in enriching or deco:ating churches. He de- 
tails the churches which received the greatelt amount of fnch gifts 
and ornaments ; and this part of his account, though fomewhat a 
digreffion from the cathedral of Cornwall, prefents an agreeable and 
able view of the ftate of religtans edifices thoughout England before 
the Norman conqueft. The S Gornith cathedral was upon the Saxon 
model, as our author illuftrates, by detailing the architeSture of thac 
buildin , and of the Saxon places of worfhip. The portal, however, 
is not Saxon; but an addition made to St. German’s Church by the 
Normans. Mr. Whitaker enquires whether (pires were brought from 
the Eaft, according to the opinion of many fromi the crufades ; “but our 
author contends there exiited fpires in Normandy before the crufades 
commenced. He mentions feyeral objections that have been made to 
the St. German’s cathedral; and endeavours to prove that they are 
more imaginary than real. Our author in chapter third, proceeds to 
the religious edifices that were framed alter the Norman conquett ; 
and contains a great deal of architectural antiquity, that will be very 
pleafant to readers who relifh fuch refearches. Mr. Whitaker from 
our churches very naturally procecds to our bells. Thefe inftruments 
had been much ufed among the Saxons, who exercifed upon them no 
fmal! portion of mufical fkill aad dexterity. The impreffion made 
upon the Normans by thofe performances is very ably exhibited, and 
annexed to the account mention is mace of the chief bells in England. 
The following are the author’s words. 


“ The Normans of England heard the harmony of our bell-towers ; were 
delighted with its foothing, mellow, melancholy tones, and fo continued 
it to the prelent times. Of this we have a rema, ‘k: able evidence, at the ver» 
moment. «He cauled two great bells to be made,’ fays Ingulphus, a Nor- 
be eds prior of Croyland, a it after the « onquelt, concerning a Sa.con prior, 
about a. century hefore, ‘which he named Bartholomew and Betteline, and 
two middle bells, which he called Turketyl and Tatwin; and two Jesser 
bells, which he entitled Pega and Bega: but lord Turketyl, the abbot, had 
previoully cauied one very great bell to be made, Guthlac by name; which 
being now united with the bells aforefaid,’ as this Norman ‘Gurlains, with 
the (oul of a Saxon transfuled into him, ALU FORMED a WONDBRFUL. 
PEAL OF MARMONY, DOr was there THEN fuch A SET OF TUNEABLE 
petss In att Enctano.’ And fo thoroughly was the love of bell- 
harmony diffuled through the whole k ingdom, that John Major, the Seotch 
hiftorian of the sixteenth century, dele tibes it in terms feemingly raifed be- 
yond the truth by his attonifument at it. In St. Edmundibury, he crics, 
‘ is reported to be the greate(t bell of all Ex ngland ;’ though, ‘in England 
is a vatt number of bells of the finelt tone, becaute E ngland abounds with 
the materials for bells; and, as they are reported to excel all mankind in 
music,” a compliment to our national genius, very amazing in itfelf, and pe- 
culiarly amazing fer the time ; yet previoufly founded by our author, not 
on mere report, but upon bis own ofinion ; ‘fo likewife do they excel in th 
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soft and ingenious modulation of their bells. Nota village of forty houfes you 
fee, without frve ells of the swvectest tones; and in every manfion-houte of any 
fize, you will always hear the most avrecable chimes flaying every third hour. 
While I was studying at Cambridge, upon the great feltivals / sent VER 
many nights without sleesx, hitening to the melody of the bells, The univerfity 
ffands upon a river, and the found ts the fweeter from the undulation of 
the water. There are no bells in England thought fuperior to thofe of 
Olency abbey, near Oxford. ‘ When they want to forma fine tone, with 
the common materials they mix a quantity of silver. The Walloons and the 
Flanderkins are faid to obferve the fame Tule as the Engliih, in their (weet- 
toned bells.’ This accout of our own fondne(s and that of our fathers, for 
So mulical a difcord, fuch (weet thunder, 


as are produced by the fine tones of our church-bells, is truly ftriking to 
my mind, yet little known to the public at large. This tondnefs now ap- 
pears to have commenced before the conquelt, to have gone on uninter- 
rupted by it, and at lait to have repleniihed almoit all our church-towers 
from the cathedral and the conventual down to the parochial, with Deals 
of bells. 

« But let me add to this account of our bells in general, by noting the 
fize of fome of them in particular. At Weliminiier abbey, fays an author 
of the fourteenth century, ‘ are two beils, which over ail the bells in the world 


_ebtain the precedence in wonderful size and found.’ Yet we know much 


inore diftinétly from a writer of the ¢welfi/, that at the cathedral of Canter- 
bury the prior, Conrad, fixed in the clock-houle five exceedingly great bells ; 
of which one required eight men, two others ten each, the fourth e/even, and 
the filth even twenty-four, to ring them, We thus feem to mount the climax 
of fize in bells, and to ftand at the very fummit of it. Yet we do not, as 
we can mount itill higher. A fucceeding prior, in the very fame century, 
fet upea bell in the clock-houfe, which demanded no lefs than two-ana-thirty 
mento ring it. In what exact degree of comparifon to this ftands that great 
bell at St. Paul’s, which announces the death of the bifhop or of any of the 
royal family ; or that {till greater, I believe, which by the hundred and one 
ftrokes of its clapper proclaims to the colleges at Oxford the hour of thutting 
the gates in the evening; I leave others to determine. Certainly all of a 
{pecitied fize above continue rifing in a cale of grandeur till they have rifen 
very high; and the laft, | believe, tlands at a height of magnihcence, fupe- 
rior to either that at St, Paul’s, or to this whieh has the repute of being the 
largett in England at prefent, the celebrated Zom of Oxtord, traditionally 
known to be a derivative from the adjoining abbey of Oteney, and there- 
fore uniting once with others there, to form the peal fo highly commended 
by Major above.” 

Returning to his text our author proceeds with his furvey of the 
Cathedral. He now inftitutes an enquiry concerning the hiftorical 
origin’ of the crofier and mitre. When the crofier was adopted he 
confeffes himfelf uninformed. Of the origin of the mitre he prefents 
the following very ingenious account. 


“ Yet ftilla queftion recurs to the inquifitive mind, when and from 
whence this peculiar kind of crown was felected, as an ornament to the 
heads of bifhhops. This queftion I wifh to an{wer fatisfa@torily, becaufe 
Montfaucon has erred egregioufly concerning it, aid his authority is likely 
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tocarry a finifler influence upon my readers. ‘ The epifcopal mitre,’ he 
avers, ‘ six or seven centurics ago was only a bonnet or cap with a sharp point,’ 

and not,“ the mitre of thefe later ages.’ This averment, however, is 
very falle. In contradidion to it, I need only appeal to the mitre on the 
walls of our own church. That refutes the allertion dire&ly. That can- 
not be later than the throne, over which it is carved; and neither of them 
can be later than the epilcopal dignity, once attached to the church ; that 
therefore cannot be less than ‘ fix or feven centuries’ old; as I fhall here- 
afler fhew the dignity to have been taken away, more than seven centuries 
ago. But we can happily mount to a much earlier period, and Mount- 
faucon himfelf fhall aid us in our afcent. 


Gemmeus ifie tibi miles et hoflis erit. 


«« We come now,” fays this very extenfively learned writer, ‘to the 
moft curious and fingular reprefentation of the Syrian goddess,’ Cybele ; 
this is the infcription, Mater Deor. Mater Syria. The figure is very ex- 
traordinary and remarkable in all its parts. She is in a “fitting poiture, 
and hath upon her head aw episcopat MitReE, adorned on the lower 
part with towers and pinnacles—. The goddess wears a fort of furplice, 
exactly like the surplice of a priest or bishop; “and upon the furplice a tunic, 


which falls down to the legs; and over all an episcopal cope, with the twelve | 


figns of the zodiac wrought on the borders.—This figure, if it be indeed 
antique, reprelents Naturc—. What gives us room to suspect is, that we find 
this figure only in fome drawings of Pirro Ligorio, an ancient Neapolitan 
painter,’ who lived about two centuries ago; and who fays ° he copied it 
from an antique of Virginio Urfini, count of Anguillara. This is that Pirro 
Ligorio, whom that kilfal antiquary Raphael Febretti frequently blames, 
in his book of Trajan’s pillar, but chiefly in his large colle€tion of infcip- 
tions.—But what increases our suspicion the more is, we observe nothing of this 
hind in the habits of Cyéele, or any other deity. Neverthelels, Bellori, a 
very fkillul antiquary, hath publithed it, and without intimating any man- 
ner of doubt concerning the truth of this monument.’ Bellori, in my 
opinion, fhewed the jadicioufnefs of his mind by this manner of ating. The 
monument is afluredly genuine. Singularity can never prove (purion{nels : 
if it fhould, there could not poflibly exift in the world fuch a monument as 
an wnigue. Nor can any cenfure from Fabretti upon Ligorio fuffice to make 
us difbelieve the latter, when he fays that ‘he copied tt trom an antique ; "and 
elpecially when he adds, that this very antique was in the potleffion ¢ of 
Virginio Urfini, count of Anguillara.”. Even Montfaucon himielf, however 
modeti, however timid, who therefore pronounces the monument < very 
doubtful’ at the head of his chapter; yet comes atthe clofe, we fee, to reit 
upon the opinion of Bellori, to praife Bellori’s {kill in fuch monuments, and to 
refer without reprehenfion to Bellori, for his pablication of it without one ex- 
prefiion of doubt. The grand reafons in Montfaucon’s mind for doubting at 
all, were his tull conviion, that the mitre of a bifhop only a few centufies azo 
was different fiom this, a conviction which I have thewn to be all errone- 
ous; and a perfuafion equally full, which I can equal'y prove to be 
errone ous, that we obferve ‘ nothing of this kind,’ no mitre particularly, ‘in 
the habits of Cybele.” The very a/fellation of mitre is derived from the lan- 
guage, as the very use of a mitre is found in the practice, of the prietis or 
rieliefles of Cybele. 

‘« She and they were all Phrygian together, and wore what they called the 
mitre 
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mitra in Phrygian, as the appropriate, exclufive fymbol of all; the mitre 
being originally a bonnet for femates in Phrygia, therefore worn by herfelf, 
and so worn by her feminine priefis afier her. This appears from fome 
lines in Virgil, which Montfaucon has alionithingly overlooked. Thereaghe 
rough African, Iarbas, thus (neers at A®neas and his Trojans as Phrygians, 
as the votaries and prieits of the Phrygian Cybele : 


Et nunc ille Paris, cum semivire comitatu, 
Meonia mentum mitrd, crinemque madentum, 
Submexus. 


So exprefsly is the mitre denominated the Meonian, as the inftituted enfign 
of Cydele, the daughter of Mzon! So plainly did the enunch prielis of 
Cybele in the days of Virgil at leaft, and for fuch a time before as could 
authorize even a poet to place the fact cotemporary with the Trojan war, 
move in their miniftries to their goddefs; with mitres placed upon their 
heads, but tied under their chins, exaétly like the mitres of our bithops! 
Virgil has even applied the farcafm a fecond time, and made Turnus like 
Iarbas to infult ever the Trojans in a {train of allufion to the Pnrygian 
prielis of Cybele : 

Vobis Aicta croco et fulgenti murice veflis ; 

Defidiz cordi ; suvat indulgere choreis, 

Et tunica manicas et habent redimicula MiTR &: 

O veré Phrygiz, neque enim Phryges, ite per alta 

Dindyma, ubi afluetis biforem dat tibia cantum ; 

Tymhana, vox, luxufque vocat Berecynthia matris 

ldee. 
The Trojans thus appear a fecond time infulted as Phrygians, as therefore 
the worthippers of the Phrygian gcddefs, as con{fequently having priefts 
emafcilated, effeminate, clad in tunics half purple, half faffron i colour, 
with long fleeves to them, crowned with mMirres that had long ftrings, 
and dancing on the mountains of Phrygia, Dindymus, Berecynthus, or 
Ida, to the united founds of their own voices, of their double flutes, and 


of their drums.” 


He attempts to prove that the Saxon bifhops had a throne as well as 
a mitre. Some of the latter fections of the firft volume are taken up 
in giving an account of Germanus, who in the fifth century, appears 
to have come from the continent into Britain, to convert the people 
to Chriflianity. At this period our author diverges into an account 
of the herefies that were then prevalent; mentions the names, and 
tells anecdotes of various bifhops. Chapter iv. fection 7. is devoted 
to an account of the extinction of Druidifm in Cornwall, and fec- 
tion 8. which clofes Vol. I. details various cuftoms that {till remain, 
having their origin in druidical fuperftition. 

Volume []. commences with an account of various holy men, who 
from different quarterscame toinftruct the Cornifh in religion ; andthofe 
who are fond of legendary tales about faints, and nuns, and friars, 
will be much gratified by this part of the narrative. ‘There appears 
to be an accurate lift of the various Cornifh faints with their refpec- 
tive habitations and fphere of influence. Germanus was the complete 
iubverter of Druidifm, and to him our author appears to impute the 
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introduction of genuine Chriftianity into that diftri&. In honour of F 
him was the place at which the cathedral was built called St. Ger- 7 
man’s. Our author fpeaks very highly of a king of Cornwall who 
flourifhed inthe fourth century; embraced the Chriftian religion un- 7 
der the adopted appellation of Selomon; ‘* revered (fays our author) § 


in Cornwall, revered in Wales, and worthy of all reverence through- 
out the Chriftian world.”” Mr, Whitaker attacks Dr. Borlafe’s legend 
concerning the calendar of Cornwall, and proves that that writer has 
greatly exaggerated the number of faints. Having faid a few words mote 
of Cornifh churches and religion, our author proceeds to an account 
of diftinguifhed fpiritual edifices throughout the kingdom, fuch as 
Verulam. He now commences a diflertation upon church architec- 
ture in general, which lafts through the third fection of the fifth 
chapter. The firft fection of the the fixth feems to have for its ob- 
je&t the coincidence of the Erle, Welth, Irifh, and Cornifh lan- 
guages as all diale&ts of the Celtic. On this fubjeét the author’s 


fertile genius throws as much novelty as can be beftowed on a topic} 


which has of late been fo often difeufled. The fecond fe€tion of 


chapter VJ. reverting to the cathedral, and mentioning one of thef 


towers, confutes an account delivered by Mr. Bentham ; and deduccs 
bells and bell towers from the Roman conguefts. The hiftorical fur- 
vey goes on accompanied by fome account of Cornifh prelates, who 
flourifhed during the independence of that diftri€t. The prelacy of 
Cornwall was very well endowed, neverthelefs the bifhops complained 
that the revenues were fcanty. Mr. Whitaker proceeds to a defcrip- 
tion of various other churches and chapels, with anecdotes of dif- 
ferent bifhops, and other clergymen. It would be unneceffary for us 
to detail thofe buildings, which would be ant'¢ipating the pleafure 


that the reader mutt, if a man of tafte and piety, derive from very} 


glowing defcriptions of objects which are fo very conducive to devo- 
tion. In the courfe of the work our author lays before his readers a 
very accurate account of the internal ceconomy of a priory ; which, 
as he juftly obferves, few Proteftants at prefent make a fubject of 
ftudy, however curious and amuling. 


Having to his own fatisfaction ettablifhed his grand pofition, that# 
Cornwall enjoyed monarchy and hierarchy before it was conqucred by} 


the Saxons; and that St. German's was the feat of the Cornifh 
bifhop, he concludes in the following words, 


« In this manner was a prelacy and a royalty efiablifhed formerly 
among the Cornif; Cornwall being modelled at once into a kingdom and 
a bihhopric. In this manner too, was the metropotis of the latter fettled at 
St. German’s, and the capital of the former fixed at Lefkard. Both went 
on in the fame courfe of continuance, till the power of the Saxons, like 
an Alpine {nowball, growing with its own progre(s, and {welling from its 
own accumulations, came rufiing upon them both with an overwhelming 
{weep of violence. Then the fecular monarchy was buried for ever, but 
the ecclefiaftical flill reared its head above the walle. The Cornith 


epifcopate remained, under the {way of the Saxons; and even received a 
magnificent 
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magnificent addition to its cathedral, from the Chriftianity imbibed by the 
Saxons on their fettlement among Chrittians. Nor did the Normans come 
to St. German’s, with the Saxon heathenifm renewed upon thele feeming 
Saxons of Denmark. They came with the Chriliianity of the Saxons, 
communicated equally to the Normans by the Chriftians of France; and 
with the architeéture of France, improved by its nearer neighbourhood to 
Italy. They came to lend more elegance and more grandeur to the Britifh, 
to the Saxon church of the Cornith fee. Even when this fee migrated to 
Exeter, it *merely reverted back to its original abode; and the current, 
after many wanderings to the right or left, only rejoined the occean trom 
which it had {prung before. 

“ Tn tracing this current, J have been enabled to lay before ny reader 
many a fine objeét upon the banks, important in itfelf and in its con- 
fequences, important to Cornwall in particular, important to the ifland in 

eneral. I have difplayed that period of the Cernifh hifiory, in the full 
light of hiftorical radiance ; which has hitherto been buried in the clouds 
and mifts of ignorance, yet concerns the very faints, male or female, that 
almoft every parith acknowledges in its name, that almoft every town ho- 
nours in its wake, and that form a necellary link in the chain of Cornith 
hiftory. But I have not confined myfelf, like a limitary intelligencer, to 
this peculiar orb. I have ranged over the illand, held up the origin of 
Gothic and of modern architecture within it, the origin of chefs, the 
origin of free-mafons, the origin of armorial bearings; pointed out the 
period at which all the grander parts of our large churches, the chancel, 
the nave, or the aile, the bell-towerg the lantern, the fpire, or the chapel, 
were added to them, or at which thofe peculiar decorations of our cathe- 
drals, the mitre, the crofier, or the throne, appeared within them; and 
exhibiting feveral churches in Britain, as built by the very Romans them- 
felves, yet exiltent flillin part or in whole amovg us. I have thewn the 
abbey-church of St. Alban’s, in direct contradiction to 7ts owa hiftorian, to 
be one of the number. In doing all this, I flatter myfelf I have been ufe- 
fully employed, have added tomething to the fiock of antiquarian know- 
ledge, have enlarged fomewhat the bounds of hiflorica! certainty, and have 
broke open fome new fountains of intelligence, hifiorical or antiquarian, 
for the benefit of the public.” 


Moft readers we think will agree with us in opinion that the quef- 
tion here canvaff-d is not of the higheft interet. Neverthelefs, the 
genius of the author beftows a luftre upon the topic which he treats 3 
and makes what is naturally wafte and dreary, pleafant and engazing. 
We did not think it poffible thaton an apparently dry fubject of antiqua- 
rian refearch, there could be introduced tuch amufement and entertain- 
ment. We vive hich credit to the powertul genius of Mr. Whitaker, 
which can produce fuch an effeét with fo very unpromifing materials. 
It is almoft needlefs to remark, in mentioning a produétion of fuch an 
author, that he embraces and creates opportunities of doing juftice to 
our church and king; and the conftitution as connected with them. 
Would al! clergymen were like Mr. Whitaker; then we fhould have 
no methodifts, independents, or other difturbers of the public peace, 
at lealt in our pulpits. 
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Caffas’s Travels in Jfria and Dalmatia. 
(Continued from p. 404.) 


FTER purfuing his inveftigations for fome time in the valley 
and burgh of Siofella, the mott barren, and difagreeable {pot in 
this region, our author embarked at Sebenico, to proceed to Spalatro , 
and in his way through the channel, he madea variety of remarks on 
the different iflets, which were forme:ly inhabiced by the Romans. 
An infcription found in the 16th century in one of thefe iflands, ca!led 
Ziarin, excited a long controverfy amongft the learned men of that 
period. It confifted of an epitaph on a queen named Panfania, who 
is no where mentioned in hiftory, and the literati reforting to conjec- 
ture, concluded, that it related to a queen, who had been made pri- 
foner by the Romans, and banithed to that ifle, after having appeared 
in the triumphant proceffion of a Conful. Our traveller ftarts fome 


objections to the opinion of thefe gentlemen, by fuppofing that they | 


may have been deceived by {purious copies of the irfcription ; or 
might have read fone other name for Panfania, as the letters {culp- 
tured anterior to the reign of Auguftus were in general badly formed; 
hence he infers, that they mm ight have read Panfa nia inftead of ai 
fanie, which would have fhewn the infcription to relate to the viéto- 
rics of Paufanias ; while the title of queen, faid to be found in this 
infcription, might have related to Juno, to whom the ancients gave it 
as an honorary tern. The fe fuppofitions, wRpOugh they do not in 
our opinion refute the conclutions of the learned inen already men 
tioned, nevertheiefs P race the talents of our authorin a very favourable 
view, by fhewing, that the did not travel merely as an artift to make 
drawings of fuch ruins as lay befre him, but that his tafte for invefti- 
gation, and his km wiedge of ancient hiltory, often caufed him to offer 
with modeft deference a new hypothetis on many points, which are 
ftill involved in of Mcurity. 

Speaking of the abundince of Roman antiquities in the ifle of Zuri, 
our author makes the following remarks, in which, from a proper, 
though by no means immoderate attachment to antiquarian know. 
in we cordially join him. 


‘ Itus to be h ped, that me 4 century which has Istely commenced, will 


sé diftinga: re | by this kindof ftady and refearch; that their promoter 
will re pre {s “ey pre jucdic es of ignoran ce and avarice, which caule the Oppo 
fition on the part of the ditterent horde s, to the making of excavations, thé 
importance of which is wel ll! underfived; and that, fina!i, vy, this fcrence, which 
may be confidered as -atherto only fuperfictally known, in confequence of 
the oppofition and ind ffereace of governments, and the ridicule of interefted 
individuals, will ceale to be conjectural. ‘This hope is founded upon th 
direction, which the events at the clofe of the eighteenth cent ury have given 

to mankind, relative to glory and the arts. Every age thinks itfelf called 
upon to adopt, and be prouc i ‘of, the reigning tafte ; but taite 1s only a rela 
tive term:—it is a featimen tal imprefhon, received fiom the furrounding 
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ob'e€ts: and when it is refined, it does not prove that men are more learn= 
ed, but that they are better.” 


Our traveller, after leaving the ifle of Zuri on his right, proceeded 
in a direction to the eaftward, with a view of examining the confider- 
able canal of Braza, on which the town of Spalatro is {ituated. In 
his courfe thither, he pafled between San Marco and Pianco, two 
{mall iflets, left tothe fouih the ifle of Zivana, and doubled the 
weftern extremity of Trau, having the ifleof Solta in a fouth eafterly 
dire@tion. Among other obfervatioas made by M. Caffas on the iffe 
of Trau, he ftates, that according to tome ancient authors, particu- 
larly Ptolemy and Strabo, the fe, aration was formed by Nature, an 
opinion, which is, however, oO; poled by Spon, who argues, on the 
authority of a learned man, a native of that country, named John 
Lucius, that the canal is a work of art. Of this Lucius we learn, 
that he was born at [rau, and-had acquired his education at Rome; 
and that fo great and diitinguifhed were hts talents, that he not only 
enjoyed tlre univerfal citeem of all the literati in Italy in the feven- 
teenth century; but that he alfo, at the inftigation of the celebrated 
Ucheli, undertook co write the hiftory of his country under the title 
of ** Dalmatia tliafirata, feu Commentaria Rerum Dalmatia et Croatia ;” 
this work made its appezrance in the year 1666, and has fince that 
time been reprinted at Vienna in the year 1758, forming a part of the 
‘ Scriptores Rerum Hungaricarum.”’ 

As Spon has fo accurately reported the infriptions difcovered at 
Trau and Bua, we thal! not repeat the remaiks of M. Caffas on the 
fame fubject. Our clafiical readers will recollect, that this ifland, 
under the empire, bore the name of Boas, and was rendered important 
by the exile of a number of perfons, c lebrated for their theological 
ontentions ; but when we confide: the admirable climate of this place, 
re can hardly think that their exile was a pun‘fhment: for, accord- 
ing to M. Caffas, it is fo highly favoured by Nature, as to produce the 
fruits of Europe and Afia, as well as to admit of the naturalization of 
he palm-tree of Africa. It aifo affords abundance of the finett 

{phaltes, which is faid to have been employed by the Egyptians for 
embalming their kings. Theifle of trau is equally rich in foil, and 
agreeable in climate, fo that both fituations would form a perteét para- 

ife were it not for the deftru€tive plague of infects. 


“The temperature and fhort duration of winter, which is in general 
rery mild, and in all the low parts of this country is f arc ly felt tor two 
nonths in the year, preferves them from death, though their delicacy would 
wove their defiruétion, if they were fubjeted for two or three days even to 
pilight froft. All tie grain is generally infefted by a deftruGive worm, 
which is here called Maynacez. ‘Thefe little infeéts blafi the hopes of the 
noft abundant harvetts; and perhaps the impoflibility cf oppofing their 
avages is partly the caufe that the induftrious agriculturift preters the cul - 
ure of the vine and olive to that of wheat, which would fucceed fo well on 
nccount of the general fertility of the foil. But the exittence of man being 
here attacked, by the defiruGtion of the articles neceflary for his fupport, is 
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only an inferior misfortune: his very life is every inftant in danger, from 
the affaults of two fpecies of \ enomous tarantula. | hefe infe&s are known 
in the Illyrian dialect by the generic name of Pau, which is applied to all 
{pecies of fpiders ; but one of them is the real tarantula, fo well kiown, 
and ja: ly dreaded, in Calabria. ‘The other is the Corfican ‘laiantula, 
known 1n that ifland under the name of Mal/mignata; and which differs 
from the firft by having thorter legs: but they have both the common 
property with thote of Naples, of being hairy and fpeckled ; while, if any 
variety be perceptible, it is only in the colours. Thefe odious infects, whofe 
very appearance is di gufting, do not poilefs the timidity of other kinds, 
who flee from the fight and approach of man; but they are at once mif- 
chievous, impudent, and ferocious. They bite, not for the purpofe of de- 
fending themfelves, or of procuring food, but from an evident with to do 
injury; and it is only by costinual vigilance, that thofe whofe labours 
keep them in the fields the whole of the fummer, can fecure themfelves 
from their attacks; while their precautions are often unavailing. What 
they are parti ularly obliged to avoid, is tleeping in the open air, either in 
meadows, at the foot of trees, or on the {tacks of grain which are got in. 
“ Fortunately, thefe in‘eéts feldom penetrate into the houfes; fo that the 
fiek’s are the theatre of their animofity. ‘Their bite produces here the 
fame effect asin Calabria and Corfica; ni their poifon is commmunicated 
to the blood with dread‘ul rapidity. ‘The mott effectual remedy isto cut off 
immediately the picce of flelh which bas received the impreflion of their 
teeth, or to cauterize the wound with burning charcoal, or a hot iron: the 
Jeaft delay often proves fatal; a heavinefs is then fpeedily felt over the 
whole frame; the circulation is checked; the blood coagulates; drowli- 
nefs fuccceds, and is attended with convulfions and delirium, which termi- 
nate in death. A violent agitation is the only means of preferving the 
yatient from the deft: uction which threatens him; and it is the acknow- 
fedsed neceflity of this agitation which has given rife to ihe opinion, that 
the ven-m of the tarantula is to be expelled by nitfic. It is however cer- 
tain, that in the county of ‘Trau they do not have recourfe to mufic, but 
exercife the patient violently, and for a long time, in a kind of {wing :--- 
this produces abundant tranfpiration, and fometimes naufea, which faves 
the perfon’s life, by diminifhing the mafs of venom abforbed, and reftoring 
the blood to its proper circulation. But although life is thus preferved, it 
is, unfortunately, but very feldom that the fibres of the brain are unaf- 
fected; fo that the patient often lofes his fenfes,” 


Our traveller purfued bis courfe in fafety to the bay of Spalatro, 
the impreflive appearance from which he defcribes in the following 
terms : 


« At the entrance of the bay you difcover Spalatro, and nothing is more 
intercfling than this perfpeciive. ‘Lhe firft range of buildings which ftrikes 
the eye, are the high and long walls which inclose the Lazaretto: at one 
end they reach to the great mole which encircles the port ; and at the other 
they join the fortifications of the town, and feem, of themfelves, an immenfe 


and formidable rampart, with which an atiempt had been made to cover | 


this part of Spalatro. In front, and on the edge of the quay, which ex- 
tends along the port, inclofed between the great and {mall mole, there ap- 

ars, with fuch majetty as is undefcribable, the auguft remains of the long 
aud ftupendous colonnade which decorated the maritime fagade of the 
dia palace 
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palace of Diocletiss : it immediately gives an idea of this Col. us of archi- 
tecture, particularly to thofe who know that this colonnade occupics only 
one of the narrow faces of the parailellogram which formed the palace. 
Beyond this colonnade you perceive, with tome difficulty, the roofs of the 
modern buildings, conttructed within the walls of the palace ; but the eye 
is delighted to behold, rifing from the nuidti of this prodigious nats of ruins, 
a {quare tower, hive {tories high, and decorated with aitterent orders of archi- 
teGture. Itis that of the Catiiedral, or Duomo, which is likewife inclofed 
within the walls of this palace; while at one of the angles of thefe mural 
ftruétures, rife the thick fides of another gloomy and embattled tower, the 
othic afpeét of which excites a melan holy :ccoileétion of thofe barbarous 
Vandals who effaged as it were from the earth the fovercign people of the 
world, as well as of thole great monarchs, the Cafars, who, even in the 
midit of difgrace, were able to lay the foundation of inonuments which 
empires could fcarcely raife in the midtt of their fplendour. ‘Yo the left, 
the town is more expofed, and ftnks beneath the view, while the appear- 
ance of the modeft roots of the fimple citizens tends to confole the mind for 
the melancholy impreilion it has received trom viewing the ruins of the im- 
perial palace, ‘the lagaretio aud the feudal towers, tho:e mute evidences of 
the moft fata! play es of mankind, peftilence, war, and pride! Lut while 
through the trees with which the ramparts are thaded, you diftinguith the 
walls which form the defence of Spalatro, and the two extremities of 
which terminate on the fhore, the view which clears this warlike c néture 
extends agreeably acrot> the irregularly united houfes, which compote on 
one fide the fuburbs of Lucio, and on the other of Borgo-Grande. It is 
there, that in the trees which crown them, in thechearful opulence of the 
orchards, and in the verduve of the gardens, we are charmed on behvolding 
the beauty of Nature in a piciure from which, in all ages, the aits appear 
to have been inclined to banith it, though in vain. Here Nature is {till 
great, even by the fide of all in which men has endeavoured to appear 
greater. What, in fhort, are the gigantic ruins cf *palatro, when com. 
pared to the Mount of Marigliana, the feet of which fcem to repel the 
waves of the bay, while its fummit defies the tempelt ? What is Spalatro 
itfelf at the bafe of this enormous mountain, on whofe top the defiance and 
fury of man have built the bulwarks of war, and depofited the apparatus of 
battle ! How does that pyramid appear which was erected by the art of man 
ata prodigious expence to decorate the temple of the gods, when it is feen 
from the prodigious range of fteep rocks, of mountains heaped upon mouns 
tain-, which bound the horizon, and form the frame-work of that incom- 
meniurate colifcum, in the centre of which Spalatiro, notwithitanding its 
maguificence, may be faid to difappear. Hence, on entering the bay, the 
high mountain of Marigiiano, cr Margliano, on one fide, on the other the 
promontory and its efcarpement ; farther on, the rock which fupports the 
fort of la Grippe; inthe valley, Spalatro, its lazaretto, ruins, and tteeples ; 
at the horizon a chain of the mountains of Morlachia :---fuch are the mates 
which at once ftrike the eye, aud remind the obferver of the perifhable 
ftate of his power, the indefatigable deftruction of time, and the boldiefs 
of iuvage Nature.” 


From the liberal ufe which the avthor makes of the epithet 
Nature, and a knowledge in what fentfe that term was uled by the 
philofophilte and atheilts of the revolution, an inference might be 
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drawn difadvantageous to his religious character. Such an inference 
would, however, be precipitate and partial ; for we no where obferve, 
notwithftanding the devotion of M. Caffas to Pagan hiftory, that he 
treats the Chriftian religion with indifference. 

The Catholic religion, we learn, was eitablifhed at Spalatro in the 
fixth century, and received archiepi{copa] honours, the archbifhop of 
which took the title of * Primate of Dalmatia and Croatia.” It was not 
till the twelfth century, that Spalatro fell under the dominion of Venice. 

We think the detailed account of the palace of Diocletian, with 
which our author has furnifhed us, is more complete, and intelligible, 
than any we have hitherto perufed of that celebrated remnant of an- 
tiquity,; and it will be interefting to the antiquarian to compare his 
account with that given by Spon, who travel!ed about the year 1070, 
in order to afcertain the decay which it has undergone fince that 
period. For in fome fublequent paflages of M. Caflas, we are af- 
fured that feveral places, which in the time of Spon contained ruins of 
a confiderable extent, are now nothing but barren plains of fand, in 
which not a veftige is to be found, except by excavation. 

The following is the account given by M. Callas of the magnificent 
palace of Diocletian, confidering it in the flate it mutt have been, 
when inhabited by that monarch, 


“« We have already obferved that its figure was a parallelogram ; it was 
630 feet long, by 510 in width. Its principal fagade is tuppoied to be that 
which Jooked towards the fea. It was this which was decorated by the 
fuperb colonnade that {till remains almoft entire, and which confifted ot fifty 
columns: at prefent only forty-two are ftanding. ‘This colonnade formed a 
gallery twenty-five feet in width: while its length occupied the whole of 
the facade : and in the interior of this gallery were the apartments exclu- 
fively inhabited by the Emperor. ‘he entrance to this amazing palace 
was, and ttill is, by three principal gates: ‘The firlt is at the noith front, 
and iscalled Porta Aurea, or the Golden Gate ; the two others are at the 
eaft and weit facades; their particular denomination, if they had any, has 
not been tranimitted to pofterity. Each of thefe gates had two oétagonal 
towers, whofe height did not exceed that of the edifice in general. ‘here 
was alfo a {quare tower at each angle of the palace. Fach of thefe towers 
was eighteen feet higher than the walls. ‘wo of them contaiied four 
ftories, while the others had only three; this difference arufe tiom the ele- 
vation of the faca‘e with the colonnade being feventy-four tcet; whale the 
three other fronts were only fifty-five; fo that the two towers that corref- 
ponded with the two ends of the colonnade, were of neceflity carried higher 
than thofe which were built at the oppolite angles; lafliy, in the intervel 
between the o€tagonal towers of the gates and the towers of the angles, there 
was an additional fquare tower, but the height of which did not exceed that 
of the wall :---the total number of thefe various towers was fixteen, becaufe 
the facade of the colonnade had no others than thofe which correfponded 
with its two extremities. 

A large portico was erected on the infide, along the wall of the north, 
ealt, and weft facade; and was oniy interrupted by the miatfy fides of the 
three gates, om the reverfe of which were the ftairs which communicated 
with the upper apartments. On entering by the Golden Gate, there ap- 
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eared in front a large ftreet, formed by a vaft portico, and which extended 
as far as the periftyle of what was properly called the Palace, or the part 
which was inhabited by Dioclet.an, ‘This fireet was interfected at a right- 
angle, and nearly in the centre of the whole ed fice, by another {treet of 
equal width, and likewife decorated with a portico, which ext.nded from 
the eaftern to the weftern gate. Hence on entering, for example, at the 
Golden Gate, you had on the right and left two large ranges of building, 
equelin proportion, bat not fo in point of inter or arrangement: they wee 
furrounded at two of their faces by the porti-o lately mentioned; avhile the 
two other faces, which looked toward: the external walls of the cdifice, were 
feparaied by large courts, which were formed between thefe buildings and 
the general portico. Of thefe two buildings, that on the right was appre- 
yriated to the women, while that on the left was occupied by the principal 
officers ia the fervice of the ‘smperor. 

« After pading thefe buddings and quitting the tran‘verfe flreet, you 
found yourtelf in a fuperb co onnade, which was terminated by the fleps 
and facade of the peifiyl:. between the columns there appeied ov one 
fide the Temple of Efeulapius, and on the other the Temple of Jupiter :--- 
as both of thefe are flill entiie, we thall peak of them hereafter. ‘lo enter 
the grand building, or the part of the palace inhabited by Diocletian, vou 
afeended the perifiyle juit mentioned, by a flighto fteps: the front of this 
periftyle was fupported by four columus; and it led to a magnificent cir- 
cular vettibule, admirably proport oned, which derived the light from its 
cupola: it was decorated with four niches, which contained tiaiues. In 
front of the door, leading to this vefiibule, was that through which you ars- 
rived at the principal hall of the palace. ‘I his apartment was ninety-five 
feet long, by feventy-five wide ; to the right and left 11x columns, of a pro- 
digious elevation, fuppo:ted the vault or cieling of this hall, leaving om 
each fide, between them and the wall, a kini of fide-way, cr walk, not 
quite folong as the hall; and at the end of which were two flights of fp ral 
fiuirs, Which led to the fubterrancous parts, and the back-door of the 
palace,’ which opened on the fea-thore. This grand hall had a large and 
majeltic door, by which you entered the great gallery alieady mentioned : 
the hall was denominated wfrivm. 

‘€ All the palaces ot the Romans containe |! balls of this kind, and which 
bore a firailar nanie. Writers differ in opinioa as to the nature of thofe 
wpartinenis; buat they all agree, that the dirtw was fitua ed at the entrances 
Oo the palaces and great houtes,---Some, however, thiok shat it was a kind 
of court which preceded the vefiitule, while others confider it as the vel- 
tioule itteif; and lafily, fe,e al alert it to be the hall which fucceeded the 
veflibule, as for erzample: Martial, when £ ¢.king of the ./¢ 7a of the 
cele-rated palace of Nero, fecms to indicate, that it was placed in the fame 
lituation, as we h.ve defcribed that to be in the palace of Diocletian. “Ie 
was inthe Atrium,’ fayshe, ‘that you faw the coloflus of Nero, and the 
machines which belon-ed to the theat-e, Pegma a. Ele denominates it 
Atria regis, While Suetonius feems to caft ‘ome ob‘curity on this definition, 
by calling Fi jihulam, what Martial derouinates Airium. Itcannot, hows 
ever, be doubted, that they both i.ean the fame place, fince Suctonius fays, 
A efit uluom pus fut in ove ¢ Loi 1s,’ &e. 

_ “ Ttis neverthelefs ceriain, that the 4irium differed from the courts, 
Inafmuch as it was covered in, and was fituated at the entrance of the man- 
fons. When the virtues were, bowever, hongured in the Republic, the 
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mothers of a family, the Roman ladies, frequently pafled their time in this 
ha}l, where they employed themielves amidit their numerous domcttics, and 
attended at once to their children and their houthold affairs. During win. 
ter the Airium was heated by chafing dithes, and fires placed in tripods. In 
procefs of time, and when luxury had made that alarming pregrefs which 
led Rome to flavery and defirnétion, the trta was abandoned to the vaf- 
fals, and they attended in it toreceive the orders of their matters. It was 
here that the crowd of clients, who ‘erved 1n the ftreets as a retinue to the 
confuls, fenators, magiftrates, and tribunes, aflembied to await their egrefs. 
The emperors came into the .4rivm to give audience to the ambafladors of 
foreign kings aud princes; and the haughty patricians decorated it with 
the images of their anceflors; the generals, with the trophies of their vic- 
tories; and the pro-contuls, with the {poils of provinces, and the fruit of 
their rapine. !n general the cielings were hung with purple, and the 
columns which fuftained it, were of porphyr, granite, or o:her marble 
fliil more valuable. in hott, the pomp or the fimplic.ty of the Atrium 
was a fure token of the vices o: the virtues of the matter of the palace, and 
on entering this part«f the building. one might preconceive a toleratly just 
idea of his pride, his fimplicity, or bis avarice. We may judge, for ex- 
ample, by the gigantic proportion of that of the palace we are defcribing, 
of the means which Diocletian took to preferve the remembrance of the co- 
loffal power he had enjoyed, as well as of the invincible propenfity which 
accompanied him throughout his life for grand and majettic monuments, 

the lait remains of which now form at Spalatro the fubject of wonder and 
admiration. 

“‘ The two parts of the palace which were on the right and left of the 
Atrium, were exacily (imilar in their diftribution; and from this circum- 
flance it may be fuppoted that the emperor occupied each aivifion alter- 
nately, perhaps according to fome etiquette founded upon the c! hange ot 
fealons ; ; from fome prejudice which prevailed in thofe diftant ages ; or from 
a religious practice relative to the worthip of the gods, with the ceremonies 
of which we are unacg! uainted. This lait motive may ic ulonably be ima- 
yvined, fince one of the divilions contained the temple of Efe ‘apis , and the 
other the temp a of Jupite r, while the interior apartments led : hrough each 


other immediately to thoie temples. May it not be allerted, as a reafon 
jor this pear tile re! lance in the arrangement of the two parts, that 
Diocletian might have pref cumed, that Maximian Hercules his colleague in 


the empire, and " hole ai Po ation, which was folicited by Galerius, was of 
the fame date as his own, might come to vitit him in his retreat; that he 
nig ht be anxious to give him the Jame accommodation in hos palace as he 
€0 aed f simfelf, without the moit minute diflerence; or that his intention 
iY ght be that “os e thould always prevail between them in their private 
lite that amicable equality which was never altered by the divition of the 
fovereign power? 

It will, however, be fufficient to give a deicription of one of: thefe two 
paris, fince the other was exactly fimilar in form, the only difference being 
in the names given to the apartments, Ww hich doubtle(sly corre!ponded to 
the ules to which they were devoied. It would appear from the diftribution 
of this palace, that the architects of the early ages did not attach the fame 
merit as we do to thole majefiic communieations between the large divi- 
fons of un edifice, and which at the prefent day we diftinguifh by the 
Frengh appellation of enflades. tis, however, certain, that if the entrance 
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were by means of hand{ome lateral doors, from the halls on each fide, the 
magnificence of the view would be increated ; on the contrary, in orde to 
arrive at thofe balls or chambers, they paiied trom the Atrium who two very 
narrow corridors, which were betides lo aukwardly placed, that, of the 
three doors in which they terminated, and which. opened Into three magni~- 
ficent halls, whether to the right or to the left of the Atrizn, two of the 
doors were fituated in the angles of thefe halls. . . 

«« Of the two parts of the edifice, which on each fide of the Jy ium were 
parallel to the great gallery, the firit was appropriated to concerts and 
theatrical reprefentations, and the tecond ty © rtam regular feltivals: they 
were eighty-five feet long by fifty-eight wide, and their cielings were fup- 
ported by eighteen columns. ‘he diilance between thele cqlunns anid 
the walls was tea feet in every part, fo that there was a lufficient {pace tor 
walking round the ball, or for placing rows of feats for the accommodation 
of the {pectators, while the middle remained entirely free for the amule- 
ments. That which’ was ‘delined lor the fcllivals was not, however, the 
only one appropriated to that purpofe: in one half of the two firil-men- 


tioned halls there were alfo two other {maller ones, though thefe were ot 


a very contiderable fize, and ferved only foi repalis. They were dittin- 
guifhed by the epithets Corinthian and Cizician, and they derived thele 
names from their decorations or from the nature ot the letiivities which 
took place within them. But even thefe we.e not lufiicient, for there were 
on the fides of the latter two other tetraityle hal!s, which were likewifle 
appropriated to fealiing; and as they were neareit to the two temples, they 
doubtlets ferved for the repails which followed the facrifices. “3 

Beyond the halls or chambers jati mentioned, were the hot-baths. Phey 
were large and commodious, and the deicent to them was by fieps coi- 
firucted at the four angles. Three chambers were attached to these baths, 
The firt was the Apodyterion, the u'e of which, as well as its name, was 
derived from the Greeks: it was either the place where the hot water was 
prepared, or that uled for wrefiling ot gymnaitic exerciles, The Romans 
frequently called it by the generic name Afodyterium, but fometimes Sjolta- 
rium, Tepidarium, Avium, &c. Thete names, however had other acce)ta- 
lions, or exceptions Hence, tor example, when they gave the name of 
Tefidariuiw to Uke Afodyterium, it was like taking a part for the whole; for 
Tepidarium tignificd the warm quality of the bath, or gencrallya warm bath - 
Sioliarium was likewiie the generic name for all places in which the Romans 
undretied themlelves for any purpoic whatever, 
Sioliavrium was applicable to the baths, thie lame hae Was piven to the, 
piace in which the Gladiators undretied themieives to fight, to that iz 
which the citizens were fiiipped who had been killed by accident, at a 
diftance from their houfes, as well as to the {pet on which aa uiiortunate 
pecion had been robbed or murdered by Landitti, — . 

“Bat with refpe@ to the Jfodytertum, mm its firfi-mentioned acceplalion, 
we muli obferve, by the way, that the finett dpodytertum known in ancicne 
times, was ereéied by order of Diocletian. It belonged to the therma} 
baths which were conftructed by his directions at Rome, and which fi!] 
bear his name. It was an immenfe faloon of an oblong form, with eight 
tides or faces, each of which were of them!¢lves femicircular; the arches 
which bound the roof of this faloon, were of a prodigious height, and the 
walls were covered with the fineft marble, and the mott elegant ornaments. 

“« But this was a public edifice, and the Apodyiericn of Spalairo, which 
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was intended only fe for the ufe of the emperor and his houfhold, had not, 
nor did it require, any of the magnificence given to that of Rome. It was 
only a fimple chamber, by the tide of which was the § sherifierium OY place 
of exercife; in which, according to Pliny, was played the game of tennis 
or fives. It is not a fubject of {urprize, that this hall was contiguous to the 
baths, becaufe it is well known that the Romans mofily amujed themfelves 
with active exerciles before bathing. Thefe baths were only ufed at the 
clofe of day; and for this reafon, alfo, they were accompanied by the 
different chambers devoted to ev ening- repalts. Thete meals, after the 
manners of the Republic had become corrupted, were nothing elfe than the 
orgies of debauchery, for they were not what the Romans called the fupper. 
Their fupper was commonly taken at the ninth hour of their day, which 
correfponc.s with our three o’clock in the afternoon; while their dinner 
took place at the fifth hour, that is at eleven o'clock in the forenoon. This 
dinner was, however, properly {peaking, nothing more than alight break- 
faft, and of fuch little confequence, that it was confidered as a breach o 
olitenefs to invite their friends to partake of it, 

** Inftead of imagining as we do, that the bath immediately after a meal 
is dangerous to health, the Romans ran thither as foon as they quitted 
table, but particularly after they had abandoned themfelves to intempe- 
rance; and for this cultom they have been reproached by Juvenal. Hence, 
if it were with them, a means of _ promoting digeition, it is not afionubing 
that the nereflity of the evening’s repalt was the refult of the baths and 
we will add to the dilgrace of that enlightened people, that it was natural, 
when the paflions had been excited by the indifcriminate mixture ot the 
fexes, fo long tolerated in the public baths, that thefe no@urnal repaits 
fhould in a litle time have degenerated into the revelries of voluptuoutnefs, 
though they were at firft reforted to as a meafure of necellity. “The ewpe- 
rors Adrian, Mareus Aurelius, and Alexander Severus, withed the two 
fexes to have their baths apart, but the prevalence of licentioufnels con- 
fiantly induced the people to evade their decrees; and thefe difgraceful 
proceedings were not entirely aboli(hed till after Confiantine; and even 
then, peths aps, to give place to a corruption of another kind, and to fatisfy 
the jealous, though not Jefs libidinous paflions of a few innovators. 

“In the upper ftory of the warm baths at the palace of Spalatro, and in 
the contiguous chambers, there were two other kinds, namely, ‘the cold 
and the vapour baths. The latter tended to promote pe rf{piation, and 
on quitting them, the bathers entered a room which was always kept of 
an equal and moderate temperature, in order to prepare the body to pals 
without danger into the external air, Qn this floor alfo, was the chamber 
mn which the emperor re poled. It was formed of three femi-circular parts, 
in one of which was his ‘bed, and the entrance to which, was through a 
portico, cont,.cing of two columns and three arcades; thefe were clofed by 
curtams of purple, and feparated the chamber from the gallery in which the 
foldiers attended, who were appointed to guard his perfon. 

“Such was the magnificent palace of Spalatro, of which we have at- 
tempted to give an idea, though without being able to avoid the obfcurity 
infeparable from this kind of de{cription,” 


It muft not, however, be fuppofed that this defcription is in any 
reat degree applicable to the prefent ftate of thofe vaft ruins, for molt 
of the interior buildings of the palace are deflroyed. The portion that 
: remains, 
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Sremains, is neverthelefs fufficient to prove the exiftence of the whole, 


in the full extent and magnificence defcribed by our traveller. We 
learn from him, that on entering at the golden gate, the face of the 
different fplendid ftru&tures with which it was graced in ancient 
timeson the right, and amongft the reft the {pot containing theGynecéum 
or apartment allotted tothe women, is now completely altered by a 
crowd of habitations built in a modern ftyle. Oa turning to the 
left, where the grand officers of the houfehold refided, ove can at 
prefent only diftinguifh the walls, forming the fupport for wodern 
dwellings. All that is left of the ancient ftru€ture, is, the veftibule 
of the palace, the colonade leading to it, and the temple of Jupiter; 
the remaining buildings are in a ruinous ftate; and thofe immenfe 
halls which formerly exifted, are now occupied by houfes, ftreets, and 
{quares. A vettige, however, is left in a remote corner, pointing 
out the fpot where the apartments were, which belonged to the baths. 
With refpeét to the magnificent temple of Efculapius, we learn that 
it is ftill in exiftence, but have to regret that the avenue leading to it 
is crowded with inns, fhops, and magazines. In its prefent ftate, ic 
difplays merely a fhell of that ancient fplendour, which called forth 
even the admiration and refpe&t of barbarifm and ignorance itfelf ,hav- 
ing fuftained no other injury but what the corroding tooth of time has 
produced on it. Of the towers, only thofe remain which are fituated 
on the angles; but all the reft are completely demolifhed, as well 
as thofe which belonged to the three gates. The havock here, 
may probably have been in fome meafure occafioned in confe- 
quence of the wars, for it feems that there are evident proofs of the 
inhabitants having on various occafions employed the external wal's 
of the palace as a means of defence. ‘The tops of thefe walls have 
alfo undergone a complete metamorph fis, being now in many parts 
embattled, with loop-holes over the ancient arched windows. Num- 
bers of thefe windows, we find, are blocked up, an alteration which 
moft probably originated from motives of precaution. On the whole 
we muft obferve, that the prefent ruinous {tate of this venerable pile 
undoubtedly bears ftronger marks of a rude and violent hand, than of 
a gradual decay. 

M. Caffas after many fcientific refearches at Spalatro, proceeded to 
Salona, fo celebrated in antiquity for its exccllent trout, and great 


} population. It is remarkable that this maritime town’when vifited 


by Spon in the year 1672, contained f-veral ftupendous ruins of 
temples, and an amphitheatre; but M. Caflas could with difficulty 
afcertain the fpot on which this building was fituated; from which 
he confiders it evident that the encroachment of the foil fince the 
time of Spon muft have increafed with ten times greater rapidity than 
in fourteen preceding centuries! The caufe of this rapid increafe is 

well worthy of the inveftigation of natura) philofophers. 
[n July our traveller returned to Triefte, and on his way to Vien- 
na, vifited the caftle of Luegg, whence he hired guides to conduct 
him 
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him to the wonderful falls of the Ruecca, of which he gives the 
following account : 


« This river runs between rocks of a con§derable height, whofe rugged- 
nefs is infurmountable, even by the moit adventurous herdiman: above 
thefe rocks appear the antique and difmantied towers of the old catile of 
Novolcoglio, exhibiting the vettiges of favage feudality, in the bofom of 
more favage nature. Not far from this {pot, is the village of San-Canciano, 


or Saint-Kolian, which is likewile fituated on the fummit of the rocks. At | 


the foot of this village, the Reucca affords to thofe who take delizht in the 

henomena of nature, a (peclacle the like of which is feldom to be found 
in the world :—in this part the fiifure in the rocks is fo vertical, that they 
appear to have been cut by the hand of man, and this ficepnei’ is every 
where alike, however various may be the lines which they follow in their 
fuperpofition ; but what adds fill more to their fingularity, is their fum- 
mits, which are cut with a fort of tymmetry, and appear like fo many 
fquare towers, that command and feem to detend thofe gigantic walls ; ot 
they might rather be taken for battlements. At the bale, that is to fay, in 
the almoft unfathomable aby({s formed by thee natural ramparts, the Ruecca 
winds and runs with a fort of majefiic flownels, feeming to difdain the 
oppofition of the blocks with which its bed is every where inter{perted, till 
it fuddenly arrives at an immenfe cavity, the frightful and fombre periltyle 
of a fubterrancous gallery, of which the terrified imagination can neither 
guefs nor meafure the depth. In fact this gulph may be defcribed as an 
enormous and inconceivable precipice, in which the waters of the Ruecca 
fall with a tremendous noife, and are lott from the obfervance of man; but 
whither they go, to what depth they fall, or how long they have difap- 
peared in this receptacle, he has never been able to afcertain, during thou- 
fands of generations, and many ages will doubtlefs vet pafs away before 
this myftery will be difcovered. No one can conceive the dreadful and 
inceflant roaring of the waves, in the deep cavities of this impenetrable 
abyis, nor the terror which feizes on the {pectator, at his firft view of thé 
gulph, Itis here, by his unexpected humiliation, that man is compelled to 
acknowledge the limited extent of his mind; and though every where elfe 
he may be proud to think and act like a God, he here, perhaps for the firft 
time, perceives his information to be only that of a fubordinate creature. 
But this is not all, for the traveller, if he proceed ‘no farther, will have but 
an incomplete idea of the fingular deftiny of the Ruecca ; he mutt, if 
pollible, pafs this mountain, or rather this gigantic wall, the fractured fides 
of which abforb the river. The other fide affords a fpe@acle not lefs 
extraordinary, and perhaps ftill more wild; the fame ruggedne(s and nudity 
in the rocks, but more diforder and confufion: the maffes, which are 
equally vertical here, obftruct, interfe@t, and pafs each other in various 
direGtions, while the fummits ‘requently come in contact, and at other times 
appear at aconfiderable difiance from each other; in fhort, the whole 
prefents the moft thapele!s and terrific chaos. It is in the midf of thefe 
numerous blocks, that the Ruecca, after meanderjng through the bowels of 
the mountain, iflues violently from a deep and narrow fillure, and dilgorges 
itfelf into a large bafon, 600 feet below the level of San-Canciano, which 
is fo thaded by the elevation. of the rocks, that it is conitantly inacceffible 
to the rays of the fun. It is even pretended, that all attempts to afcertain 
its depth by founding have proved ineffectual. In faét, this may be —_ 
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deredas the tomb of a river, higly remarkable for its adventures: the threads 
of water which trickle from the overtlowing of the bafon, after having run 
for fome time acrofs the rocks that lie difperfed below this kind of crater, 
diminifh till they at length become imperceptible, and thus the Ruecca 
difappears for ever.” 


At this fpot the obje& of M. Caffas’s journey was at an end, and 
he returned to Rome. 

Wecannot clofe our account of the produ&tion before us without re- 
regretting the want of a general patronage inthis country for works of art 
amongft perfons of rark and fortune, a want which wiil probably 

revent fuch books as the original before us from being naturalized, 
with all its beautiful accompaniments, a folio volume of engravings. 
With refpect to the tranflation, (in the volume of Contemporary 
Voyages and Travels) it doubtlefs poffeffes every advantage which 
the general reader can defire; but we do not think it judicious to 
nad the tafte of mere readers for amufement, at the expence ot 


| thofe who colle& books for the advantage of {tudy and reference. We 


are led to thefe remarks from obferving the omiffion of a great part of 
the hiftorical introduétion given with the original of Caffas, though 
the particulars of the manners and cuftoms of the people are judi- 
cioufly abftra&ted from: it.» But any abridgment of fuch works 
militates again{t their generai intercit and utility; while an edition 
of voyages and travels like the one under our review, conducted, as 
it evidently is, by men of ability, might be made eminently intere{t- 
ing and ufeful. The ample quotations which we have given from the 
tranflation of Caffas, will not merely fhew that the editor underftands 
French, but that he muft be a perfon of fcientific attainments. The 
tranflation alfo poffefies a rare advantage :—it is perfectly free from 


Gallicifms. 


An Hiftorical Memoir of the Political Life of Fohn Milton. By Charles 
Edward Mortimer, Efg. 1vol. gto. Pp. 82. 7s. Vernor 
and Hood. 1805. 


HE objedt of this literary trifle, (for notwithftanding its pompous 

appearance in quarto, with all the embellifhments of fine printing, 
paper, and engraving, wecan call it nothing more) we fhould be at 
fome lofs to difcover, were it not for a brief introduétion, in which 
the author ftates, that he is aétuated by the laudable ambition of 
tamiliarifing the name of Milton as a patriot ; and he adds, 


“* That he who refufes the meed of gratitude to the patriots of the fe- 
venteenth centugy, deferves not the enjoyment of thofe bleflings which 
await him inthe nineteenth. Such man sy the present glorious struggle for ex- 
t.tence, will arm himfelf from fear rather than virtue; he is one who will 
enjoy, but will never preferve a conftitulion; and were it not for the jutt 


indignation fuch condua& would excite, he would idly repofe himfelf upon 
bis 
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his couch, and behold the empire torn from its bafis, and itsadmirable condi ge 
fiitution crumble (o ruins, without an effort or a figh.’ ni 


This, which to us appears philofophiftical rant, may found very cel 
pretty in fome ears, but we regard it with the eye of fufpicion fev 
What are thefe mighty bleflings in embryo with which we are to bebe: 
furrounded, and what does this author mean by the prefent g/oriougming 
frruggle for exiflence ? At the time this book was publithcd (apparent we 
jy the beginning of the prefent year), fome leading rancorous andmign 
malevolent whigs were indeed making a precious {truggle, fo far ta rup 
fhackle the liberty of the prefs, as to render nugatory all that Miltoaffint 
or any other writer had done, to preferve its exiltence fecure from arto | 
bitrary power. We are fo dull as to know of no other glorious /trug-@§forn 
gle which bears any analogy to that of the democratical madmen offto b 
the feventeenth century, or of the end of the cighteenth, than that ton’ 
which ficceeded in deftroying the character of an old, faithful, andijdedi 
independant veteran, whofe whole life had been devoted to the public the 
fervice,and whoto the prefent moment feems to be purfued with a degree tatio 
of inveterate rancour, worthy of the fatellites of Roberfpierre. Walwrit 
confefs that we watch with fome anxiety the progrefs of this g/oriousfday. 
frruggle, the effects of which have already been felt in no ordinary ,, 
degree, by all who are capable of affixing a juft value on the privilege 
of independent writing, and oppofing it to Palace-yard harangues, an 
revolutionary cant about public delinquency, privileged robbery, and 
fimilar contemptibie declamation, for which the Britifh populace no 
many years fince, would have dragged the declaimers to a horfe- pondgtalen 
As to the prefervation of our Conftitution, we can affure Mr. Mort We 
timer that its fecurity refts in very able hands ; that however ofienq™we 6 
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few fa&tious dewagogues may attempt to chip from it fragments, anggoned 
circumi{cribe its vatt extent, they will ultimately fail in they (chemesg’o™" 
and that inftead of fecing it torn from its batis, every ¢rve patriot wil he b 
ruth forward and proteét the venerable pile, with an ardour that wil - “4 
involve in lafting fhame and infamy thofe political fycophants wh ‘fo? 
would glory, under the mafk of reform, in reducing it to ruins. Broce 


«« If any one continues the author, is capable of difcovering one fe Ms nftan 
ment, in the following me moir, that indicates a mind not thoroughly hole | 
tih, L would thank him for his fagacity; but fuch, I expect will a age Umer 


found. To be bornan E nglifiman, as an illufirions perfonaye fatd uy on aime ts fata 
Maltrigae occafion, is the conftant boatt of my heart: to be a good ubyempuan, | 
will, [ hope, always be the continual aim of my ambition,’ hat 
ould 


We do-not mean to difpute that the author, who is evidently o reft 
young man, has noc a Britifh mind; but young minds are apt to MBhis gj 
mifled, and to miftake party nates for political integrity. T 
wretched people who dragged the royal family of France to the {cal It i 
fold, being workgd upon by thofe defpots who had influence ov@™mamo 
them, declared that to wade up to the knecs in blood for the good rhic 
their country, was the deareft with of their heart, and many of thet nd is 
doubtlefs, boafted of being bora Frenchmen! As tothe memoir, @ « 


NO 
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conf! gs nothing but a brief account of Milton’s political career, which 
might be found at leat as fatisfactorily given in any other life of that 
veryia celebrated charaéter. Some fcraps of poetry are interf{perfed, as are 
ion feveral quotations from Milton’s political works, and the whole may 
» bell be confidered as an unequivocal eulogium upon that writer, abound- 
-Jougm ing with very unjuftifiable cenfure upon thofe by whom his writings 
entga were contefted. Thus Bifhop Hall is ftigmatized as a fcurrilous and 
andj ignominious writer, and fome jargon is introduced about ‘* the cor- 
ir tqprupt ftate of the exifting clergy,” ‘‘ the intolerance of the Bifhops,”’ 
‘tout in the time of Charles I. &c. ;—and he adds, that Milton was induced 
-aramto forfake ‘* the pleafant paths of poefy,” in order to {mother the 
-ugu forms of fuperftition, to free the enflaved opinions of the multitude, 
n ofmto blunt the fetters of prejudice, &c. He then obferves, that Mil- 
thagmton’s ** Areopagitica,” or a fpeech upon the Liberty of the Prefs, 
dedicated to both Houfes of Parliament, was the moft valuable legacy 
the country ever received from his hands, and here we have no hefi- 
station to agree with him, and we fincerely wifh that the {pirit of the 
writer were transfufed into fome upright politician of the prefent 
day. 
‘me “A little time previous to this period, (the publication of the Areopa- 
Mgilica) the parliament had iflued an order, ‘ That no book, pamphlet, or 
paper fhould be printed, unlefs the fame was firit approved and licenced by 
fuch, or at leaft one of fuch as thould thereto be appointed.” To counter- 
act, or rather to endeavour to get this edit repealed, was worthy the 
talents of Milton, and he thencelorth diétated a {peech to the parliament. 
lorga’ We thould be wary,’ fays he, with fingular energy, ‘ what perlecution 
2) ewe raife againtt the living labours of public men; how we {pill that fea- 
foned life of man preferved and ftored up in books; fince we lee a kind of 












ant . . . . . *, * 
neaeomicide may be committed, fometimes a martyrdom, and if it extend to 
wilgece whole imprefiion, a kind of maffacre, whereof the execution ends not 


wae the flaying of an elemental life, but firikes at that etherial, and firft 
‘fence, the breath of reafon itlelf; and flays an immortality rather than a 
ife.—Having thus expreffed his idea of the importance of his fubjeét, he 
proceeds to give a chronological hittory of the Imprimatur, after drawing 
opi dntiances from the Athenians of their non-prohibition of any books, but 
Beg hole which tended to blaiphemy, atheifm, and libels. This is followed by 
+ ba Umerous authorities tending to prove its inconvenience to individuals, and 
» og ts fatal confequences to literature; ‘for,’ fays he, ‘ if it is true that a wife 
jean, like a good refiner, can gather gold out of the droffieft volume, and 
' BRhat a fool will be a fool with the beft of books, there is no reafon, that we 
ould deprive a wife man of any advantage to his wifdom, while we feek 
yo — from a fool, that which being reftrained will be no hindrance to 
is folly,” 


Ww 
whe 


It is known that Milton in his travels had an interview with the 
amous Galileo, then a prifoner to the inquifition. His fentence, 
rhich will probably be new to many of our readers, is given in a note, 
od is as follows: : 





‘> @ “* Whereas you, Galileo, fon of the late Vincent Galileo, being feventy 
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years of age, had a charge brought againft you in the year 1615, in 
this holy office, that you held as true, an erroneous opinion held by many, 
viz. that the fun is m the centre of the univerlal and immoveable, and that 
the earth moves even with a diurnal motion, &c. &c. 

“ This holy tribunal, detiring to provide againit the inconvenience and 
mifchiefs. which have iflued hence, and ave inereafed to the danger of our 
holy faith, agreeably to the mandate of Lord N and the very eminent 
doftors, cardinals of this fupreme and wniverfal inguifition. two opinions 
refpecting the immoveability of the fun, and the motion of tie earth, were 
adopted and pronounced as under. 

“ That the fun is in the centre of the world, and imimoveable in refpea 
of local motion, is an ablurd propofition, falfe in phi:ofophy, and favoura- 
bly heretical, feeing it is exprefsly contrary to Holy Scripture. 

‘* That the earth is not in the centre of the world, nor immoveable, is 
falfe in philotophy, and con{idered theologically, is at lea‘? an error in faith, 
&c. &e. Ke. 

But that your grievous and pernicious error and tran“greflion may. not 
remain altogether unpuniihed, and that you may hereaite:. be more cautious, 
ferving as an. example to others, that they may abfiain trom the like offence, 
we decree, that the book o! the Dialogue be prohibited by public ediét, and 
we condemn yourlelf tothe prifon of this office for a time to be limited to 
our -diferetion, and we enjoin, under the title of falutary penance, that, 
durmg three years to come, you recite, one a week, the feven pen:tentiary 


ptalms, &c. &c. 





It was probably with reference to this ridiculous fentence of the 
Jefuits, that Milton alludes in Paradife Loft, b. iii. 1. 694. | 

The fecond part of this book attempts to prove, cn the authotity 
of Milton, that the Eikon Bafiliké (or as the author pleafes to call 
it, Bafiliken) was not the production of Charles I, 


“« The Eikon Bafilike, under the fanétion of being written by the king, 
was ufhered into the world at a time when the fury of the people begun to 
cool. The.eflect was naturally to be dreaded: it had the fame tendency as 
ithe will of Cafar, and patled through fifty editions in the courle of one 
year, at home and abroad. The akon by the publication of the 
Eikon, had, in fome meature forgetten the crimes and the follies of the de- 
cealed king, and were raijed to compaflion for his mistortunes, by the 
reading what was confidereJ as his dying apology. The confection of fome 
errors, and the vindication of others, had wrought @ tem/orary belief in the 
goodnefs of his intentions, and there were not wanting many, even of the 
popular party, who begun to confider him rather as an ill advifed and un- 
fartunate monarch, than asa prince acting up to the hereditary opinions of 
his family. 

‘« To countera& thefe impreilions, Milton was employed by the govern. 
ment to write fomething by way of reply; in conlequence of which he 
publifhed his Iconoclaties, or the Image Breaker. The candour with 
which he begins this celebrated anfwer, and the folemnity of the period, 
have been frequent fubjects of applaufe.” 


Very likely, but it is juft that kind of affeted candour, which 
wander the mafk of fympathy, exhibits the exultation of the writer 
over 
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over fallen greatnefs, and is equally difcreditable to his talents and 
his heart. We defpife that fycophancy, which pretends that the 
public conduct only of a great man fhould be attacked, and at the 
fame time employs every artifice of language, to bring his private re- 
utation into contempt. 

Some trite remarks on Milton’s Iconoclaftes, and an unqualified 
encomium on his anfwers to Salmafius’s Defenfio Regia pro Carolo 
primo, form the whole of this fingular volume. Salmafius is repre- 
fented as clofing his learned exiftence abafhed, torn, and {marting 
with wounds. In fhort, the venerable Peter du Moulin, and every 
other writer who oppofed the republican virulence of Milton, are 
{tigmatized as vulgar, abufive, and contemptible fcribblers : and on 
the other hand, Milton is extolled for aiming at the deftruction of 
tithes, which in the opinion of our enlightened author ‘‘ have to this 
day, more impeded the tiue interefts of religion than any other 
meafure ever adopted !”—The efforts which Milton made to overturn 
the Proteftant eftablifhment, or as our author choofes to fay, to /uper- 
cede it in an equitable manner are pretty generally underftood, The 
equity he alludes to, we conceive to be ona par with that liberal 
fyftem of the Catholics, fo admirably defined by the prefent Arch- 
bifhop of Canterbiry, in his fpeech on the 13th inft. direct equality 
fer the prefent, and unqualified /upertority in future ! 

The obfervation in page 81 of this publication, that the reafon of 
Milton for refufing an appointment under government, was his ‘* de- 
termination to live and die an honeft man,” feems to be brought in 
for no other purpofe than to elicit the contemptible inference, that 
none but bad men would accept any civil employment, by which they 
could promote the advantage of their country. In fhort we can dif- 
cover no definite object in this book.—That it can do no harm is 
felf-evident. 

‘“« One knows not where to have it, 
Tis neither fith nor fleth.” 


An Addre/s to Lord Teignmouth, Prefident of the Britifh and Foreign 
Bible Society, occafioned by his Addre/s to the Clergy of the Church 
of England. By a Country Clergyman. 8vo. Pr. 36. Riving- 
‘tons. 1805. 


A Letier toa Country Clergyman, occafoned by his Addre/s to Lord 


Teignmouth, Prefident of the Brittfh and Foreign. Bible Society. 
By a Sub-urban Clergyman, 8vo. Pp. 61. 18. 6d. 1805. 


HIS new Society was eftablithed under the aufpices of Me. 
Granville Sharp, a gentleman well known in the learned world, 
a Diffenter, we believe, and moreover diftinguifhed for his marked 
Oppolition to, and abufe of, the Slave Trade. The Addrefs to the 
Clergy, adverted to in the title pages of the Traéts before us, is pre- 
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fixed toa plan of the Society, with a lift of the Subfcribers, which 
was circulated pretty widely, and was fent, among others, to the wri. 
ter of this Article, whois not afhamed to contefs that, in perufing it, 
he felt confiderable furprize, and experienced many of thofe fenfatians 
which it appears to have produced on the mind ot the Country Clergy- 
man.—But it may, perhaps, be fatisfattory to our readers, to fuffer 
Lord Teignmouth to fpeak for himfelf, before we offer the few fen- 
timents and comments which have fuggeited themfelves to us on the 
{ubjeét. 
Sir, 

«¢ The Society which now takes the liberty to addrefs you, founds its 
claim to your notice, upon the nature of its object:” (which 1s) ** To 
promote the circulation of the Scriptures at home and abroad ; an objec 
in which every one, who profefles the religion of Chrif, muft feel a deep 


intereft, 
‘« The liberal bafis of its eftablifhment, alfo, which unites to a degree 


perhaps unexampled, the zeal and exertions of Chriftians, of the feveral 


denominations, to which the conftitution of this happy country affords , 


equal protection, will doubtlefs give additional force to the claims arifing 
from the fimplicity, purity, and importance of its defign. 

‘Te cannot be doubted, that in every part of the Uni.ed Kir gdom, there 
are many, whoare actuated with the true fpirit of Chr **an venevolence, 
and'who only want proper opportunities of manifeiting it—The Britifh 
and Foreign Bible Society now prefents fuch an opportunity to them, and 
falicits your ailiftance m making it known, as well as your influence and 
co-operation in promoting the object of its affociation. 

“ The Society is fully fenfible of the happy refults o be expected from 
the combined exertions of the Chriitian community, 1d is required bya 
fenfe, of duty to call them forth in the advancement ~f a work, whichit 
can with confidence recommend to the blefling of God, and tie fupport of 
evety good man.” 


This Addrefs is figned Zergnmouth, Prefident ; and dated Septem- 
ber 1804. , 

In every plan, inftitution, or meafure, there are two pomnts for con- 
fideration: The ojedd propofed to be accomplifhed, and the means 
by whichit is to be accomplifhed. Now that the circulation of the 
Scriptures is an odje eminently laudable is a fact that can be difputed 
only by thofe who deny that they are the works of Infpiration, or 
that they contain the word of God; or who diibelieve the do&rine 
which they promulgate. But that every means for the accomplifhment 


of fuch an objeét are juftifiable, the moft furious zealot, we fufpeéi, 


will fearcely venture to maintain. The means, therefore, become a 
fair obje&. of difcuflion; about which men, actuated by motives 


equally pure, may confcientioufly, and with propriety, differ, as in 


any other point which calls for the exercife of opinion and of judgment. 
Tous, we acknowledge, the aflociation-of men of diflerent religious 
fuafions, for the attainment of an obje&, which might'as well, if 


not better, be attained by the feparate exertions of cach defcription, ' 
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appears liable to many ferious: and weighty objeét ions.—It would be 
forcign from our purpofe to prefs all thofe objections upon our readers, 
indeed, any oe ea difcuffion of them would occupy a much greater 


portion of our Review, than we can poflibly allot to fuch a tubjeét. 
One objeétion, however, whieh ftrikes us moft forcibly, we fhall 
merely fuggeft for the confideration of others: If the heads of our 
Charch, and its members, publicly affociate and aét with Diffenters and 
Seftarifls of every denommation, on a fubjeét of religion, will no: 
numbers of their weaker and more ignorant followers be naturally led 
to view fuch Seétarifts with a more tavourable eye, to lend to their te- 
nets a more favourable ear, and, by degrees, to confider it as a matter 
of indifference whether they frequent ¢hezr conventicles and meeting- 
houfes, or their own parith churches !—Unlefs our experience and 
knowledge of the human mind be woetfuily deteétive, or moit ftrangely 
miflead us, this will be one of the natural confequences of fuch an 
aflociation, and, if fo, it is truly a fufficient te for diffolving it ; 

rovided the fame objeét can be attained by different means. Moft 
certainly the fame obje€t can be attained by other means; for every 
member of the Church of England may become a member of The 
Society for promoting Chriflian Knowledge, and have the fame op- 
portunity as this new Society affords, for circulating the Scriptures 
at a very eafy price. Indeed, if the Prelates and other re{peétable per- 
fonages whofe names appear in the lift before us, and who are already 
members of the Society for promoting Chriftian Knowledge, were to 
add to their prefent fub{criptions in that Society, what they contri- 
bute to this new Society, they would, we are perfuaded, acquire 
much greater means for extending the circulation of the Scriptures, 
and ina much better, becaufe wholly unobje&tionabie, manner. The 
Seftarifts, with whom they are now alfociated, might be left to purfue 
their objeét in their own way, either by aflociating as at prefent, or by 
Joining fome other Societies of the fame perfuafion with themfelves. 

After this brief, and very partial, ftatement of our own notions on 
the {ubjeét, we ihall proceed to the confideration of the pamphlets 
themfelves—The Country Clergyman, begins by reminding Lord 
Teignmouth, that he muft not take it*for granted, that, becaufe a 
Society profeffes to have only one obje&, and that of a laudable na- 
ture, itmay not have others, and ot a very different defeription, in 
view; and he adduces, in proot of this pofition, the outlets of va- 
rious political Seftaries, whofe profeflions were particular, but whofe 
views were treafonab!e. He then expreffles his .aftonifhment, after 
profeffing his refpeét for the nobleman whom he addreffes, that his 


Lordthip thould recommend fuch an Inftitution to a Clergyman of 


the Church of England. 


*“ In this lift, I muft acknowledge, I fee many refpe&able names, with 
which I fhould be happy to place mine. But I likewife fee a very large 
Proportion ef others, with which, as an honeft man, I can have nothing 
todo; I fee many names of perfons, whofe objects and purfuits have been 


diametrically the oppolite of mine: what I build, they pull down: what I 
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teach they mock, and endeavour to render ineffectual. The facred caufe, 
which as a Clergyman of the Church of England, I have {worn to ferve 
and fupport, (and which, with the beft-talents I have, I will fupport, as 
Jong as have my life,) they hold up to {corn and abufe with hard names 
and jeers. They vilify my charaéter, asa fervant of the Moft Highett, 
and fet me forth to the world, as a difhoneft man. Now, were I, my 
Lord, allured by your Lordthip’s invitation, and tempted by the found of 
what you call the * liberal bafis of your eftablifhment;” (the fenfe of 
which I have not yet apprehended :) fhould I be’ induced, | fay, to venture 
myfelf into the company of men, of whom! have hitherto always been 
horribly afraid, being frightened at the idea of having the National Efta- 
blifhment blown up, as one of them faid, clergy and all: can your Lord- 
fhip afford me proteétion and fafety? Can your Lordthip thew me, that 


our days are fo evangelical, that the lamb may now dwell with the wolf . 


in fafety ? I fee your Lordfhip is ready kindly to allay my fears; and to 
dessanil if perfons aflociating for the Ample and pure purpofe of diflemi- 
nating the Scriptures, ought to be fufpected of fuch views and projeéts? 
My Lord, fince I have been a fhepherd, I have feen fo many wolves, and 
have undergone fuch terrors for my poor fheep, that you mutt have the 
charity to pity my weaknefs, and excufe my unconquerable fears. Thofe 
who are old in the bufinefs, havea right to be attended to, in matters 
which concern their experience. Wolves, my Lord, our great Mafler has 
warned us, fometimes put on fheep’s clothing; and we find, I affure you, 
much harder work with thefe crafty beafts, than withthofe, which, with- 
out difguife, prowl about in their proper charaéter, But have I not too 
good reafon to be afraid of thofe who openly, and fairly avow, that their 
obje& is to eat us up, both fheep and fhepherd too? In plain terms, if 
your Lordfhip can demonftrate to us, that thofe perfons with whom.you 
invite Me to affociate, under pretence of doing God fervice, have at any 
time really revoked their hoftility to the church and miniftry, which they 
have fo frequently, and fo fully avowed; fhew us the time when, and the 
place where, they have deliberately recanted their well-known threats and 
projects, repented of their numerous flanders and calumnies, and have as 
folemnly fworn peace with the church and clergy, as before they have 
{worn and purfued their enmity. Nay, my Lord, I afk no unreafonable 
thing; if you can only fhew, that upon this prefent occafion alone, they 
have explicitly and. folemnly put off their old man of hoftility and hatred, 
and have put on the new man of peace, and love, and concord—I am filent, 
I requeft your fecretary will pleafe to infert my name, and accept. my 
donation. But, my good Lord, if the enmity of thefe men has never 
been revoked ; if their hoftility, and deftru€tive refolutions have nevey 
been cancelled ; if no proof to the contrary can be adduced, but we’are 
fill left in poffeffion of the thoufand well-known proofs; nay, in many 
places, of the open confufion of their intentions of undermining and de- 
ftroying both church eftablifhment and clergy too: | then will leave it to 
any perfon of fane intellet to determine, whether it be prudent, whether 
it be upright, whether it be fafe, to accept your Lordfhip’s propofal.” 


For our part, we are fimple enough to defcry much folidity in 
thefe objeftions, and to partake of thefe apprehenfions.. But not fo, 
our Sub-urban Clergyman, whom, from the appellation which has been 
alfumed, we, at firit, miftook for the Rev. Rowland Hi!!, for the 
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round-houfe it Black Friar’s Road is, properly, in the fuburbs of the 
metropolis, while the church of Fulbam, cannot, by any flight ‘of ima- 

ination,, be placed in duch @ itate of approximation to London, as to 
jaltify thedenomination of Sub-urban. He; clad, no doubt, in the 
{trong armour of taith, and fortified, as it were, with the confidence of 
aneaperienced eled?, confiders {uch objeétions as the mere chimeras ot 
a vifionary brain, and fuch apprehenfions as the drftorted offspring otf 
a childifh imagination, Jtrdicule is the very appropriate weapon 
which he has feleéted for the purpofe of attack upon his reverend ad- 
veriary, and, it cannot be admitted that he has ey 098 as much {kill 
inthe ufe of it, as judgment in the choice. The Country Clergyman 
having obferved that Lord Teignmouth, by accepting the prelidency of 
this motley Society;.had “* beflowed his patronage and proteétion upon 
every defcription of the Church’s Enemies,” his opponent takes 
advantage of this broad aecufation, and, after fome pert and flip- 
pant remarks, by way of proemium, thus begins his atiack. 


«© Now here I doubt the accuracy of your reprefentation : Iam ftrongly 
in¢lined to think that you do not mean to aflirin quite fo much as you fay. 
The éhurch’s enemies are fo numerous, and fome of them {fo little known, 
that I think it very probable many defcriptions could be mentioned, which 
have never obtained a place in your enumeration. I have your authority for 
fetting down all the individuals who diflent from the church’s communion 
as her decided enemies, for they wifh a man to blow upthe national efta- 
blifhment, ‘ clergy and all:’ you know. they do—* one of them faid’ fo. 
Such eviderice as this,:to be fure, muft not for a moment be queftioned ; 
though I fhould have thought better of it, if your informer had thewn his 
inftruétions for faying fo much in the name of the reft, But if I concede to 
you that she are the church's enemies, I cannot admit, what I fufpeé you 
with to imply, that these are the only enemies with which the has to contend. 
What think you of ‘ thofe men of influence and confideration, who con- 
tinue to revilethe church, and ftill think proper to remain nominal mem- 
bers of her comnianity?’ Into what clafs do you throw thofe * men of 
the world, who in their fober moments, think it more creditable to be ac- 
counted members of our venerable church, than a fubfcriber to the meet- 
ing-houfe?? And laitly, where do you place thofe partifans, whether 
pricils or laymen, who, while they contend for the church as the ‘ chafte 
{poufe of Chrift,’ confound moft unwittingly both her pretenfions and 
her charaéter, with thofe by which that fpiritual harlot is known, who 
has committed fornication with the kings of the earth? For my part, 
I recognife among fuyth fal friends as the two firft defcriptions, and fuch 
injudicious advocates as the laft, fome of thofe enemies, from which the church 
has moft to fear. Bat I think I do you no injuftice when I fay, that it does 
not feem to have been your intention to include fuch characters as thefe 
within. 'thofe « defcriptions of the church’s enemies,’ upon which his 
Lordfhip is blameable for having beftowed his patronage and proteétion.” 


There certainly is an appearance of di/hone/ly at the beginning of 
this paflage, when the author fays, in allufion to.the general charge, 
comprehending every defcription of the Church’s enemics, “ I am 
Strongly inclined to think that you do not mean to affirm quite fo much 
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as you fay ;’’ becaufe he muft ee ae known that the Country 
Clergyman did not mean to go fo far; fince, in the 11th page of his 
pamphlet, he exprefsly fays, ‘‘ Your Society is compofed of not only 
many fecret foes, and treacherous familiar friends, but of a very large 
proportion of {worn enemies ot the Church ;” thus moditying and 
Jimuting his previous remark, which modification and limitation, an 
honeft adverfary was bound to adopt, as his true meaning.—Our rea. 
ders will ac ihe with both paffages before them, what authority this 
Sub-urban gentleman has tor his fubfequent remarks, The Country 
Clergywaa has no where faid that all the diffenters to a man with to 
blow up the national eftablifhment “ Clergy and all’ becaufe “ one of 
them faid fo.” But he had very good reafon for fufpeéting that. /ome 
of the members of this new Society entertained [uch a with, particu- 
larly when the brother of the man who publicly proclaimed it to the 
world isoneof them. Onwhat the Sub-urban Clergyman founds his 
fufpicion that his adverfary means to imply that the profefled diflen- 
ters are the on/y enemies of the Church, when he exprefsly ftates the 
contrary, when he {peaks of her “* many fecret foes, and treacherous 
familiar friends,” we are at a lofs to conceive, Certainly on nothing 
which his addrefs contains. And, if it were not an invidious task td 
mention names, we could, in an{wer to his pert interrogatories, an{wer, 
that fuch enemies as thofe whom he defcribes are to be found in the 
Society’s lift. 

The Rhapfody of the Sub-urban Clergyman, continued from p. 7, 
to p. 12, is almoft undeferving of notice. He garbles the quotations 
from his adverfary’s book, and, in a moft unWarrantable manner, af- 
cribes to him ‘fentiments which he does not entertain. Of this a not- 
able inflance occurs in p. 11, Where he makes the Country Clergyman 
fay, that the prefent intentions of all the members of the Society are 
good ; that he does not eyen /u/ped them of being wilfylly nefarious 
and that if his re can give him the fecurity which he requires, 
for the maintenance of its original intentions, he thinks the Society 
will be what it propofes, and that he fhall be proud torank his name, 
and make exertions under his Lordfhip’s proteftion. This is a moft 

rofs and fcandalous mifreprefentation of his adverfary’s fentiments, as 
will be feen from the pafflage from which he draws his inference, and 
which, being fhort, we fhall lay before our readers. 


«« My Lord, give me leave to fay, you cannotanfwer for the real obje& 
of any aflociation, but by being able to anfwer for the. rea/ principlesand 
purfuits of its individual members ;, you may heartily with, and fincerély 
endeavour to promote the avowed object of this fociety; (and J know no 
man more likely to do both than your Lordfhip.) Secure thofe principles, 
be able to controul! thofe purfuits, and no man who knows your Lordfhip’s 
high charaéter, would hefitase a moment tp believe that your. fociety will 
be what it propofes, If Lord T. will pledge himfelf that the fix hundred 
members of his feciety are, like himfelf, honourable and upright men, 
who fpeak what they mean, and practife what they profefs; who avhor 
duplicity ‘and deceit, and know no difcordance between the objedt they 
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profe/i, and the objeét they pur/ue ;—if Lord T. can affure me this, I fhall be 


roud to rank my name and make exertions under his protection. If this 
Re cannot do, at Jeaitier him tell me Where is my fecurity that my contri- 
bution to the inftirution, will not be tarned to fapport fome object, which 
J neverintend to-fupport; and to promote not the object propofed to me 
in the letter, but another, and perhaps a detefted one? Your prefidency, 
my Lord, is not exactly of che fort te which you have been accuftomed, 
and which you have fo much adorned. But far be it from me to fay, that 

ou prefide over an aflociation of men, combined for defigns altogether 
bad: that you patronize, and proteét a fociety, whote objects and princi- 
ples are wilfully nefarious : All that I here aflert, is this; that your Lord- 
fhip, for whofe head and heart Ihave the higheft refpe&, appears to have 
undertaken the patronage of you know not whom or what; and, confident 
in your own good intentions, you have recommended me todothe fame.” 


The next objeftion of the Country Clergyman appears to us lefs 
folid than moft of his other objections. It goes to eltablifh this point, 
that as Bibles diffributed by Papifls and by Setarifls, will be employed 
to fanétion the peculiar tenets of the re{peétive donors, they ough 
not therefore to be fo circulated at all. Though we admit the pre- 
mifes, we cannot adopt the conclufion; we cannot wilh to refirain 
the circulation of Bibles, becaufe their fenfe may be perverted or 


their do&trine mifapplied. It is like an argument ex abuiu ad ufum. ¢ 


Let Papifts, Soginians, Baptifts, and Quakers, circulate the Scriptures 
as they will among their refpeétive lojlowers, but. let not the Prelates, 
Divines, and found Members of the Church of England, affociate 
with men of fuch difcordant principles, for the attainment of an ob- 
je&t, which can be betterattained by other means, without giving en- 
couragement tothe Enemies, or offence to the Friends of the Church. 
On this point, we think the Sub-urban Clergyman has the advantage 
of his opponent. Butineveiy other point, notwuxhitanding his felf. 
fufficient tone of triumph and exultation, he completely fails. 

The Country Clergyman proceeds to confider the rules and internal 
conftruétion of the New Society, which he proves to be highly fa- 
vourable to the adverfaries of the Church, who can {carcely fail to 
havea conftant preponderance, and to enfure a majority. on every 
queftion fubmitted to the difcuffion of the members. He then. makes 
the following remarks on this motley affociation, which; to be fure, 
exhibits as complete a piece of patch-work as Harlequin’s jacket. 

*“* Nor is the Church more likely to gain any thing to her dignity by her 
new affociates, than to her intefeft. It is prophefied in Scripture, as a 
comfort to the Church, that one day fhe fhould have ‘ Kings for her 
nurfing Fathers, and Queens for her nurfing Mothers.’ Your Lordthip 
holds ournothing of this fort in your Society, It cannot be denied that a 
few nobility aré Todd in’ your lift, and fome other folk of high rank, but 
pf fuch a defcription as we fhould not have expected to find there. But, 
my Lord, as itis not the mere prefence of a nobleman that can make the 
company which he honours with his prefence, either creditable or. polite, 
o] prefame at once, that I am not required to confider your Affociation 
fs a Creditable one, merely becaufe I find at its head your Lordthip, and a 
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few other refpectable names. For when I cafl my eye downwards to the 
motley lift of Subfcribers, I find fuch names as can certainly refleé no 
credit upon the Church. There I recognize the diffenting teacher, the 
methodift preacher, the preaching blacktmith, &c, who can make but 
awkward nurfes of the Church. But one thing is:plain, that although ow 
eredit will be no gainer. by the company you propofe, it is not fo with 


them. If we may take their account of themfelves, their do@trines and: 


communications have hitherto been confined chiefly to the inferior ranks. 
If your Society fucceeds, it will be a Society for ‘ bettering their condi- 
tion;’ a thing to them, it may be prefumed, by no means unpleafant or 
ineligible. The Scriptures sedenive to none called Chriftians but in the 
Charch ; and hiftory proves that none but the Church have enjoyed the 
{plendor and favour of Princes. If, therefore, thefe feveral denomina- 
tions have not, and cannot procure the nurfing of Kings and Queens, is it 
to be wondered at that they fhould be glad to fhare the partiality of a 
Nobleman or two ? the benign influence of fome wandering far ?” 


The Author of the Addrefs having declared his inability to com- 

rehend the meaning of ‘ a fidera/ bafis;’ his Sub-urban, opponent 
affe€ts to be witty and pleafant, (and his wit and pleafantry, be it re, 
membered, is ¢ruly /ub-urban), and favours us with the following 
expofition and illuitration of the epithet objeéted to : 


4: T am really forry, Sir, you were fo much ata lofs to: interpret the 
meaning of that:* diberal bafis,’ upon which his Lordfhip recommended 
the Society to your notice. Theterms ‘ broad:bottom,’ which yow fub- 
ftitute in their place, would have exprefied well enough his Lordfhip’s in- 
tention ; but as he was writing to a Country Clergyman, and not to ‘ a preach- 
ing blackfmith,’ he would not ‘ fail in the reipe&’ that is dueto ‘ a gen- 
tlemanand a Chriftian.’—‘ Thofe who are: ufed to good company (you 
fay) know how to behave.” What then is his Lordthip to think of you, 
when you tell him, that you have ‘ not been educated on Jibera}-bafis’d 
or broad-bottomed principles,’ but that either you have not put on your 
prettieft behaviour, or that you would *‘ feel’ lefs ‘ uneafy,’ than you 
pretend, in that clafs of company to which, asa member of the Bible So- 
ciety, you would expect to be introduced ? 

*« But were there no other authorities to which you could have recourfe, 
when the lexicographer failed you, than the mouths of the ‘ walgar?’ I 
have an authority before me, which threws fo much more light upon his 
Lordfhip’s ‘ liberal bafis,’ than either the fynonyms of the * lexico- 
grapher,’ the flang of the ‘ vulgar,’ or the etymological quits of the 
« Country Clergyman,’ that I fhall make no apology for producing it: 

« Give usall grace, to pat away from us al] rancour of religious diffen- 
fion, that they who agree in the effentials of our moft holy faith, and look 
for pardon through the merits and intercefhon of the Saviour, may, not- 
withflanding the differences upon points of doubtful opinion, and in the 
forms of external worfhip, ftill be united in the bonds of Chriftian charity, 
and fulfil thy bleffed Son’s commandment, of loying one another as he hath 
loved them.’—Form of Prayer for the Fa, Oober, 19, 1803. 

«« Now here, Sir, I found that ‘ liberal bafis’ upon which the Society js 
erected, and I am furprized you did not think of looking for it in the fame, 
place. But perhaps the liberal bafis of the Prayer, like that of the Society, 
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“ . , 
«*has no charms for you. I will not prefume fuch a faé&: but if you were 
co affirm that it isfo, I fhould have very little difficulty in believing you.” 


Now, with all due deference to this dogmatical Cenfor, netwth- 
flanding the meaning which he has been pleafed to alcrite tothe 
word hderal, andon which we fhall have a word or two to fay to him, 
that adjective applied to the fubltantive bafis, is neither more nor lefs 
than downright nonJenfe; he might, with equal propriety, be told of 
a fober bafis and a drunken balis, a /alt balis aud a /refh bafis, as of 
aliberal bafis. It is a curious mode ot juflitying che ufe of av im- 
proper word, by afcribing to at an arbitrary meaning, which was never 
affigned to it before, and which it cannot pofiibly bear! Indeed we 
have long been difgufted with the indi!criminete application of this 
fame word, which bas become a kind of fa/hronable fang, ufed like 
fafhionable oaths, in d.fferent and even oppofuefenfes, but, moft tre- 
quently employed to fignily a periect indifference to all eftablifhed 
forms and fixed pringiples. But this flippant gentleman, im, the 
eagernefs' of his wit, and the ebullition ot his plealantry, has bere 
overfhot his mark, in endeavouring to juflify an unjuftifiable expref- 
fioh, has—will he pardon us for ufing.a vulgari{m, to a, Gentleman 
and Chriftian ?—~let the Cat out of the bag. He has not only fhewn 
the origin, of the Society, by the paflage which be has quated from 
the Fatt Prayer, but has explained the meaning which Ze at leail attaches 


to, fuch paffage itielf. 


Our readers will recolleét, that, on the appearance of the Faft 
Prayer in queflion, we fingled out this very paflage as highly objacs 
ighable 3 and we Rated our objeétions tout, with that deference wluch 
ve [hall ever pay to our {piritual fuperiors ; bat at the fame time, with 
hat earneftnefs which we conceived became us as found and zéalous 

embers of the eflablifhed Church. For this we were violently cen. 
ured by fome Aéeral Churchmen, but we had the fatisfaétion to fee 
hat our obfervations were not thrown away, for the pallage was 

holly omitted, inthe next Faft Prayer! We fhall not here repeat 
hofe obfervations, which our readers cannot have forgotten; but we 
ndy be allowed to exprefs our furprize, that this fame paflege fhould 
ave been fele@ed as the bafs of anew Bible Society ; andthata 
van fhould be found poffeffed of fufficient affurance to cenfure a Cler- 
pyman for finding mo charms in fuch a. paflage, 1f weundertand 
he Gentleman, the new. Society,, was. founded.on the principle of 
eceiving all perfons as Members ‘* who agree,in the elicntials of our 
moil holy faith,” and indeed this muit be. Lis meaning, or he has ng 

eaning at all. Now it is admitted«am both. fides, that among the 

lembers are Svcintans and QOuaders; enher, then, our Sub-urban 
‘ritic muft acknowledge that the prindiples and tenets of thefe Seéia- 
its are not at variance with * the effentials of dur moft holy faith,” 
rhe muft allow, that the Society has ellentially deviated-from the ac- 

nowledged principle of its eftablifhment, He 1s not ta be told that 


ocinus and*his followers expressly deny the doétrine of the Trinity ; and 
that 
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that Fox and his followers pofitively reje& the Sacraments which Chrift 
inftituted, and are more than fufpetted of denying his Divinity alfo, 
He muft then admit, either that the doétrine of the Trinity, and the Di. 
vinity of our Saviour, are not among the effentials of ‘our faith ; or that 
the Bible Society is not founded, as he has afferted, upon that Prayer 
which requires an agreement in effentials asthe conditign of the bond 
union. Indeed this appears to us to be the groffeft libel upon that 
Prayer that was ever uttered by man! With what propriety Soc:nians 
and Quakers, who certainly do not “* look for pardon through the me. 
rits and interceffion of our SAviouR,’”’ can be claffed among the dif. 
ferent denominations of Chri/tians, we are unable to fay, though no 
doubt the fuperlative fagacity and acutenefs of the Sub-urban Cler. 
man would enable him to explain very fatisfa€torily, at leaft, to him. 
felf!—Of fuch Se€tarifts we fhall obferve, at the rifk of being termed 
aliiberal, ** as they often ca!l themfelves Chriftians, without believing 
the Doétrines of Him by whole name they are diftinguifhed ; fo is it 
too cuftomary to believe without examination and conviétion, and to 


’ 


be ‘convinced without practifing !’’* 

The Sub-urban Clergyman, triumphantly an{wers the queflion put 
by his adveérfary, who, having obferved that the Diffenters of 
various kinds had often united againff the Church, afks when they 
were known to unite with the Church, by gravely ftating that they 
have fo united in arming againft the common enemy during the pre- 
fent war. Did we conceive this writer to be fo incorrigibly ftupid 
as really to believe that this is an anfwer to his opponent’s queftion, 
we fhould confider him a fit objeét only of contempt. But he muft 
know, that an union for the defence of the lives and property of all 
its members, cannot be the kind of union to which his adverfary re- 
fers. We learn from hiftory, that diffenters have united to over- 
throw the altar and the throne; but when did they unite for the fpe- 
cific purpofe of preferving either, from the attacks of its deftru€tive 
enemies? The objeé of the enemy againft whom they have now 
united is not tooverthrow the eftablifhed conftitution of this realm, in 
Church and State, but to annihiliate the country, to feize all public 
and private property, and to extirpate, without diftin@ion of feéts, 
the very population itfelf. Certainly the Crown and the Altar will be 
preferved by a fuccelsful refiftance to fuch an enemy, but furely it 
eannot be contended that thefe are the {pecific, or even the main ob- 
jets, for which the diflenters take up arms; felf-prefervation is the 
firft law of nature, and to that the moft vindiétive opponents will 
readily facrifice their private animofities and feuds, however inveterate 
they may be. We have not ftated this with a view to impeach the 
motives of any defcription of men, who have taken up arms, during the 
prefent war, but folely for the purpofe of fhewing the grofs fallacy of 
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* Squire’s “ Indifference for Religion inexcufable.” P. 2. 
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this writer’s argument, to which he has devoted three or four pages of 
the moft fuftian declamation which we ever read. 

We have already proceeded fo far with our analyfis, that we are 
conftrained to ftop, without noticing many other objectionable paf- 
dages in the letter ;—the writer of which exprefles a hope that the 
evile apprehended by his opponent from the exiftence of a majority 
of diffentere in the Society, will be averted by a confiderable ac- 
ceflion of members of the eftablifhed Church. In this hope, we 
cannot concur, nor in the wifh which it implies. And we feel toler- 
ably certain that it will not be fulfilled. Indeed, we underftand, that, 
in confequence of the Country Clergyman’s addrefs, contemptible 
as it appears to his arrogant adverlary, a moft refpettable nobleman, 
whofe name had, without his permiffion, been infcribed on the lift 
of Vice-prefidents of the Society, has written a letter, expreflive of 
his difapprobation, to the Prefident, and defired that his name might 
be withdrawn, not‘only from the lift of Vice-prefidents, but from the 
lift of Subfcribers alfo. And we have little doubt that his lordfhip’s 
example will be followed in this inftance, as it would be happy tor 
fociety if it were followed in all others; for a more ftaunch triend 
to religion and morals exifts not in the world. 

In conclufion we fhall obferve that the flyle of the Country Cler- 
gyman, is plain, fimple, and unaffeéted ; while that of his opponent 
is marked by a petulance, pertnefs, and flippancy, not very com- 
patible with the grave charatter of a clergyman, and certainly moft 
untuitable to the fubje&t; which is one of importance to all ferious 
Chriftians, and which ought, therefore, to be difcufled with fober- 
nes and dignity. 


A Sermon occafioned by the Death of the late Rev. Dr. Fofeph Priefiley, 
delivered inthe diffenting Chapel in Mankwell-fireet, on Sunday Even- 
ing, April 15, 1804. By John Edwards. 8vo. Per. 48. John- 

‘fon. 1804. 


F Dr, Prieftly’s afhes had been fuffercd, by his friends, to lie un- 

difturbed ; if, contented with the fame, fuch as it was, which he 
enjoyec during h’s life, they had allowed oblivion to produce its ma- 
tural effects on his memory ; if they had not moft officioufly, im- 
peruently» and injudicioufly, placed him agaiw on the public ftage, 
as the beft of men, as amartyr, and, indeed, as little lefs than a pat- 
ern of perfection, and la(ftly, if they had not moft falfely reprefented 


him as the herald of truth, and as a model for the imitation of man- 


ind; we fhould have felt but little difpofition to render either him 
or his writings once more the fubject of animadverfion or attack. 
but if the blind zeal of his partifans will bring him forward to pub- 
ic view, and give the friends of Church and State a public chal- 
enge to difcufs his merits, it would be cowardice, it would be a grofs 
dereliction of duty not to accept it. Mr. John Edwards is the hero 
ho has fo valiantly thrown down the gauntlet on the prefent ccca- 
fon, 
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fion, Who he is, we have no means of afcestaining from this Ser 
mon, except that he is, at leaft aa occafional preacher at a diffenting 
Chapel. Whether or no he be the Mr, Edwards an Unitarian who 
keeps a large fchool in the vicinity of London, at which he liberally 

rovides an ufher of the eftablifhed Church for the accommodatiag 
af fuch youths as are not yet initiated into the myfteries of Unitani. 
anifm, we know not,bur it matters litle who the preacher is; 
our prefent bufinefs is with his Sermon. The firft ten pages of this 
difcourfe are filled with a metaphyfical rhapfody, about matter and 
inanimate nature which is beneath criticifm, though it leads to the 
following notable and novel difcovery. 

“* But all the intellect in this world (at leaftail that -we are acquainted In 
with) is connegted with matter, That portion of organized matter whichIt,;:no 
contains the greateft portion of mind, of intellect, mult by us be confidered er. 
as of the greateit intrinfic value. Now it is agreed on all hands that the 
greateft portion of intellect in any race of living beings that we know off « ] 
in the world, is poffeffed by the human race. The human race, there inet) 
fore, is of the greateft inportance, of the higheft intrinfic value, of any cre-fiver | 
ated exiftences that we can properly be {aid to know of, or have comlliidere 
merce with.” “V 
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«* That's vaary new,” Sir Archibald Macfarcafm would fay. But » 4 
this is not the only novelty with which Mr. Edwards has prefentei he cl 
us. He affures us that vice *¢ is the only object of cenfure and blame."Mhacu te, 


Now, in the eftimation of our preacher, a man may. deny his Redeen rymer 
er, and renounce his doctrine, and yet be a perfectly good and virtu- onfpic 
ous man, and therefore no proper obje& of cenfure or blame! Avndiibus for 
fuch a man was the object of his panegyric whom he pronounces togpis lea: 
be “+4 truly religious and virtucus man” ]!! Our readers will not forgery bl 
get, that this truly religious and virtuous man reckonéd the Atonement gm tous! 
the Incarnation, and the Trinity as fome of thofe leading corruptions’ © 
of Chriftianity, which, in his anfwer to Paine’s Axe of Reafon, heg@'°%s 2 
told the world, fhould he ** omit no fair opportunity of reprobating Te 
in the ftrongett terms.” fhoul 


Itis not till the twenty-fifth page that the hero of the piece make reakin 
his appearance on the ftave. From the faint {ketch, or rather qu:!ingge't!ie 
of his life, which Mr. Edwards has pourtrayed, we learn that Digg"SS © 
Prieftley was born on the 24th of March 1732, at Bristall fields head Nev 
near Leeds in Yorkthife; his parents, we fuppofe, were Calvinifig \yy. 
for his panegyrift, in his ufual bombattic and circumlocutory mato ¢ 
ner, obferves that they were * of that perfuafion in point of relif&liho, 

ious fentiment which is termed Calviniftic.”’ He was educated at eart, 
diffenting college, at Daventry, which he left at the age of twentyfyat }, 
two, when he became preacher at a meeting-houfe at Needhamffoncy} 
market, in Suffolk, from which, as his bioyrapher afiures us, he wal the 
obliged ** by the unenlightened zeal of his orthodox friends” to 1iPhich 
move on acceunt of his detection of certain miftakes in the cree thi 
of Calvin, or, as we fhould fay, on account of his rejeét:on of fomMRs de 
. Prmo 
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“Mf the fundamental doStrines of Chriftianity, for, we. conclude he 
SMedludes (his delicacy; no doubt, forbade him to be explicit) to his im- 
OB pious renunciation of the Chriftian doctrines of the Atonément, the Ine 
E-arnation, and the Trenity. He then went to Namptwich, in Che- 
hire, where he officiated fome time, as paftor; and atterwards became 
t*Meutor to the famous diflenting feminary at Warrington, in Lanca- 
iMMhire. He was thence removed to Mill-hill in Yorkfhire, where he 
is aain acted in the capacity of a Ey minifter, and remained till 
d e accepted an invitation from that ‘* fkilful and enlightened ftatef- 
MBman,” the Marquis of Lanfdown, with whom he refided feven 
ears. 
ed In 1780, he went to fettle at Birmingham, with the view of pur- 
chifuing his philofophical ftudies, but, he foon became minifter of the 


° . . 
ediiew meeting in that town. 


off “ In this Gtuation he continued till July one thoufand feven hundred and 
e-Mminety-one, when he was driven thence, by the molt difgraceful riot, that 
e-Mever happened in this, or, perhaps, all the circumiiances being duly con- 
ni-Midered, in any other country. 
«“ Yes, the broad blot of this infamy muft remain to tarnifh the annals of 
he Englith nation ; for hiftory, impartial hiftory muft relate, that toward 
he clole of the eighteenth century, many of the most virtuous and uleful 
CR embers of of the community of Great Britain were opprefled, and per- 
ecuted without fympathy from the multitude and majority of their coun- 
MM cymen. Truth and fact willcompel the reluctant hiforian to place it upon 
ume onfpicuous record, that a moft diftinguifhed individual, no lefs illufiri- 
gdiibas for virtue than for (cience, had his trou e and laboratory burnt to afhes, 
tompis learned labours deftroyed, his family di‘perfed, his name execrated, his 
oragery blood thirfted for, in the heart of a country, which he bad endeavoured 
nieeerough life to ferve in every we that benovelence, fcience, and upright- 
efs could point out, or a molt clear-and profound underlianding, moft va- 

pees and extenfive knowledge, and a moli enlightened, active, and pene- 
cating genius could devile. 

“If T were to enter into a minute recital of his fufferings on this occafion, 
fhould take up too much of your time. Never, faid a gentleman to me, 
ke@gpeaking of the moment in which feparated from his wife and children, this 
lulirious fugitive, though feeking perional fhelter from the rage of his enc- 
ies, expretied neither grief nor anxiety, excepting only on their account — 
Never did I fee greatnefs fo diltreffed !” 


‘in 










Mr. Edwards muft bear to be told that he here either difplays the 
oft confummate ignorance, or, promulgates the’ moft deliberate 
wifhood, We leave him to fettle the matter between his head and 
eart, that is not our province ;—but it is cur province to tel! him, 
at he has faid the thing which is not. It would have been more 


aM@one(t, if he had informed us, who thefe virtuous and ufeful members 
Wi the community were, and what was the perfecution and oppreffion 
Which they experienced at the clofe of the eighteenth century, But 
rete think we can fave him the trouble, and believe that we can fupply 
OME deficiencies. Dr. Prieftley himfelf, in the preface to his farewel 
trmon, preached, we believe, at Hackney, thus vents his doleful 
complaints 
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complaints—* I am not unaffeéted by the unexampled punifhmentge has 
of Mr. Muir, and my friend Mr. Palmer, for offences, which, if infi-4 ! 
the eye of reafon they be any at all, are flight, and very infufficienthim 209 
proved. But the fentence of Mr. Vinterbatham, for delivering fromm sé” 
the pulpit what J am perfuaded he never did deliver, and which, fimigg 299 
Jar evidence might have drawn down on myfelf has fomething in i him 
ftill more alarming.” Whether a confcioufnefs of deferving the fame Dit 
fate led this irreverend calumniator, thus to libel our Jaws, and to | 
charge judges, juries, and evidence, with wilful perjury; as well ase’ 
to undertake the defence of thefe feditious convicts, and the laudable “ae 
talk of foftening their crimes fo as to give them the femblance off 
virtues, we are not qualified to fay; but there can be very little PO" 
doubt that thefe conviéts are the fame worthies, whom the doétor’s and | 
modeft panegyrift moft modeftly reprefents to us, ** the moft virtuous rf 
and ufetul members of the community of Great Britain;” and that 
their trial and conviétion conftitute the oppreffion and perfecution which, hie 
he fo pathetically laments. As Mr. Edwards reprefents thefe men ' 
as the mof? virtuous of men, and as Dr. Prieftley (whom he echoes)’, 




































appears to have entertained much the fame opinion, we have here Bu 
pretty tolerable ftandard of Unitarian virtue. ete 

In refpect of the riots at Birmingham, no man can reprobate thefe aati 
and all other outrageous proceedings, no man can execrate a mob i od Ri 
all its conftituent parts, chara&ter, and efforts, more ftrongly thar & 
wedo, But here again Mr. Edwards perverts the truth, in echoing a 
the falfhoods of his hero, falfhoods which have been confuted again . q f, 
and again. But for the licentious proceedings of Dr. Prieftley’s@. | 
friends, there had been no mob and no riot. They would meet to: 
celebrate the murderous orgies of revolutionary France, and to infuli™,,; 
every honeft and loyal man in the town, though repeatedly warned sditie 
of the confequences, and theretore they were the caufe of the violence (), 
which enfued, and were, to a certain extent, morally refponfible for, iy) ¢. 
the confequences. The aflertion that ‘* his very blood was thirftedi py 
for,”’ is a flower of rhetoric that might have been confiftently ufed Benjan 
by the patriots of Chalk Farm and Copenhagen Houfe, but was not... |, 
very becoming in the mouth of a grave preacher, in a place of worl, a. 
fhip. In fhort, without circumlocution, the affertion is at variance; 
with the fact. “The doctor's blood was of thirfted for, No attempiiery }, 


was made either on his life or on the life of any other perfon, An 

it would have been but jult if Mr. Edwards had explained the fequel; 

if he had told his audience of the exertions of the magi{trates and the * « 
clergy to quell the riot ; of the apprehenfion and trial of eleven Offcir (y 
the rioters, feven of whom were acquitted; four found guilty, andiemic 
two of them actually executed; and of the action brought by Drgy’s Ey 
Prieitley againit the hundred, by which he recovered 2502!. 1% 
And is this, ** the broad blot of infamy that muft remain to tarnillgg’ ©’ 
the annals of the Englifh nation ?”—Marchlefs impudence! Let wa 





now enquire a little into the truth of another affertion advanced bmg No. 
this Unitarian panegyrift, who tells us that his i/lufrious fuffert 


** had endeavoured to /erve his country through life in every way th 
benevolent 
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benevolence, fcience, and uprightnefs could point out.” Indeed it 
has been frequently infifted, by himfelf and his.triends, and with 
as much gravity as if it were true, that he was attached to the King 
and Conftitution of Great Britain. Was it his benevolence or his inte- 
rity that led him, in early life, to write a letter in favour of Witkes 
and Liberty? Was it his benevolence or his uprightne/s that induced 
him to write, at the requeft of the rebel Franklin, an addrefs to the 
Difienters, on the approaching war with America, which, according 
to his own account of it, was diffributed in great numbers by his 
riends, and not without effeé ? Which of thefe amiable qualities dic- 
tated the following confeflion, in hisJetter to the people of Birmingham ; 
—** believe me, the Church of England, which you think you are fup- 
porting, has received a greater blow, by this conduét of yours, than Z 
and all My FRIENDs have ever aimed at it” —or this paflage in his let- 
ter to the ftudents of Hackney, ‘* a hierarchy, a the bane of 
Chuiftianity and rational liberty; now confelles its weaknefs; and be 
aflured, that you will fee its complete reformation, or its fall.”* 

his, Mr. Edwards calls, ferving bis country, and thus affords us a 
tolerable fpecimen of Unitarian patrioti/m ! 

But this attempt to revile the Englith nation for the purpofe of re- 
pairing the broken character of Dr. Prieftley ;—this unwarrantable 
endeavour, at the expence of decency and truth, to make him pafs 
‘or a loyal and good fubje&t, a friend to the Conftitution in Church 
and State, and to impofe upon the credulity of the public, in the 
ope, probably, that no one will take the trouble to examine his 
rritings, or to refer to his paft conduét, is fo impudent in its nature, 
nd fo mifchievous in its intended effect, that, with a view to expofe 
t, we fhall enter upon a fhort retrofpe&tive view of the political dif- 
bofition of Mr. Edwards’s ** illuftrious fufferer,” or, as Peter Por- 
upine more truly, and more emphatically, calls him, ** Apofile of 
edition.” 

Our readers, by referring to the 197th page of our firft volume 

ill find fome remarks upon the intercepted Jetters from the traitor 

. H. Stone,at Paris, to Dr. Prieftley, and his friend and pupil, Mr. 
Benjamin Vaughan, Mr. Jekyll’s predeceflor, as reprefentative of 

e independent borough of Calne, and fellow-traitor with Mr. Stone, 

America. Among other things, we obferved, on one of Dr. P.’s 

iffenting brethren who wrote in the Analytical review ; ** he labours 

ry hard to convince the public, that whatever may be the contents 





* “ And yet he has the aflurance to tell the people of Birmingham, that 
cir fuperiors have deceived them inreprefenting him and his fect as the 

emies of Church and State.” ‘See Mr. Cobbet’s Obfervations on Prieft- 

y’s Emigration, which contains muck excellent matter, illuftrative of the 

octor’gcharacter, which we tirenuoufly recommend to the attentive peru- 

bof Mr. ‘en who will find the tract in the firft volume of Porcue 
e’s works, 
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of the letters to Dr. Prieftley, there no is reafon to fuppofe that thei); 
fentiments which they difplay are conformable with thofe of the Doc. Mit; 
tor. The public, however, we apprehend, will judge otherwife,MBA 
and will conclude with us, that when two perfons congratulate af/ 
third, who is their friend and correfpondent, on any particular event, feta 
they have good reafon for knowing that fuch congratulations will be 


agreeable to the perfon to whom they are addrefled.” 


fa 


When the intercepted letters were republifhed in America, in Porm, 
cupine’s Gazette, the Door wrote to the proprietor of it on the fub.My,, 
ject, but took fpecial care not to go fo far as his critical partifanfie, 
in England ;—he did not dare to deny that the fentiments of thoki,.;.. 
were conformable with his own; but confined himfelf to this cau-Biwe 
tious and qaalifted remark ‘* 7am not anfwerable for what he, or anit, 
other perfon, may think proper to write to me.’ This jefuitical evali«y, 
fion extorted fome fpirited animadverfions from Peter Porcupine Miwa, 


which are to be found in the ninth volume of his works. Two¢ 
three of them we fhall extract, as conducive to our purpofe of placing 


the /oya/ty of this Birminghana martyr, in a true point of view. 


« The preface to his farewel Sermon at Mackney, which was evidentl 


intended as en appeal from the people of England to the people of Am 
rica {or rather from the impartial judgment of the former to the prejudic 


of the latter),and which he took good care to publith, and to diftribute in gre 
profufion, immediately upen his arrival at Philadelphia, is a mof maligna 


libel on the whole British nation. The King 1s represented as a despot; their 
gislators as corrupt, their clergy as idolatrous, bigoted, and fersecuting ; their judy 
as unmerciful and partial; their juries as perjured ; and the people at large, 

fguorant, frofiiy ate, base and cruel, 

« His letier to a friend in England, which was publithed there in all t 
manufacturing towns, and which was evidently intended to be fo publifhe 
in order to induce people tu emigrate ; that letter, of whieh every fentenc 
and every member of a fentence, is an abominable falthood; tbat lett 
which fays ‘ here we have 20 /oor,’ and which was written at the va 
time that the writer was preaching ‘ Charity Sermons’ for the relief of oor 
grant’ many of whom he, in his Sermon, lays, if not fo relieved, by 
pertsh;’ that letter L fhall pats over at prefent, becaufe I look upon it 
duty I owe to my countrymen, to give ita feparate and ample reply. 


« Neither thall I ftop to renrark on his echo to the calumnies contait 
in the New York addreties; becaufe, though abundantly wicked, it was 
fome meafure drawn from him by the only perfons from whom he ever 
ceived a cordial reception on this fide of the Atlantic. But the fame 


- cufe (if, indeed, it ought to be admitted as one) cannot be offered iné 


fence of his salicious ‘ charity sermon for the defence of poor emigrants.’ 
this fermon, as it is called, which is at once the moft nonfentical and ne 
rious production that was ever {nuffled forth from the tub of a conventi 
he aa on the Americans to remember that their forefathers, if not they themst 
ere PERSECUTED BY Great Britain 3 fe reminds them of their victe 
endeavours in theiy LATE HARD STRUGGLE AGAINST? that nation: fe tells 
the poor emigrants, though at a distance, PRAYED for their SUucceSS, and CON 
BUTBD TOWAKDS If 1N VARIOUS OTHER WAYS; and finally he tells 
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that these for emigrants ARE NOW PERSECUTED AND DRIVEN FROM 
SreatT BRITAIN AND IRELAND FOR HAVING BEEN FRIENDS TO THE 
MERICAN CAUSR, and that even wishing well to the liberty and indefendence of 
merica is a crime that Great Britain will never forgivee—Atrocioully falte as 
nis ftatement is, its falhiood is loft in its poilonous malignity.”’ 


There we have a notable inftance of Unitarian truth! But for the 
farther inveltigation of this fubje& we mult refer our readers to Por- 
upine’s works ; and return to our own remarks on the conformity of 
entiment between the doétor and his correfpondent Stone. ‘The in~ 
rercepted letters were publifhed after the D.€tor’s emigration to Ame- 
rica, when his mind was, no doubt, foured by difappointment; but 
e have, fortunately, the means of fhewing that the doctor had, for 
nany years, been in the habit of correfponding with this fame traitor 
Stone, who, he informs us himfelf (in his letter to Peter Porcupine) 
ras ** a member of his congregation at Hackney, and a zealous friend 
of the American and French revolutions,”* that is, of rebels and re- 
vicides. We are in poffeffion of a letter from this man to Doctor 
rieftley, written from Hackney in the year 1790, which breathes 
precilely the fame jacobinical fpirit, as that which he wrote to him in 
America eight years afterwards, and affords theftrongeft proof not only 
pf the long continuance and nature of their correfpondence, but of 
hat perfect conformity of fentiment, without which it could neither 
save lafted fo long, nor even have fubfifted at all. We fhall proceed 
o lay an extract from this letter before our readers. 


“ T cannot clofe my letter without congratulating you on the accomplifh- 
ent of thofe great events which have taken place in Europe, fince I had 
aft the pleafure of feeing you; and as the fame caufes, under fimilar cir- 
umfiances, produce the fame events, I congratulate you {iill more on 
vhat must necessarily come to fass. Short-fighted as we are, it requires no 
ncommon degree of fagacity to forefee, that an idiot king, a slavish 
Rierarchy, a tor rupt administration, and the delusion of the freopile, will melt, like 
now, before the fun of ¢reth, whole influence has hitherto been concealed 
by the milis of prejudice and error. All this has been done tn France. 
You feem to have viewed the revolution with a prophetic eye, many years 
ince; and, if I well remember, fur I gave the book containing the re- 
uark to Monf. Rabaud St. Etienne, you hold out what conduct the friends 
f religious freedom, under fuch circum{tances as have actually happened, 
ould be compelled to oblerve. They would indeed be juitified were the 
ale defperate here, but this is so far from being true, that we have caufe 
or exultation and triumph. To endeavour to give mental and perfonal 
berty to others, wile ourselves ave enslaved, is more noble and fatis/actory 


dan the mere enjoyment of liberty itfelf, A good mind will never enliit 
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* To leave no doubt on the fubjeét of fuch conformity of fentiment, 
Yotior Priefiley in this very letter ftates this admiration of rebels and re- 
gicides as «€ sufficiently accounting for his (Stone) corresponding with me / / This 
$a direct confeffion that Stone knew the Doétor’s feutiments to be perfeétly 
onformable with his own, 
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in the number of the perfecuted; andasthe great end of our exiltence j 
to diffufe truth and happinefs, we fhall not an{wer the end ot our exiftetice 
if we quit the field, and leave error unpunithed and injultice unoppoled. 
You have done much good; fuch as feldom falls to the lot, and fuch » 
rarely coincides with the defires, of any man. Much yet remains to 
done; but if the world fhould go on to improve in the fame ratio as it ha 
thefe ten years pafi, (as a body in defcending acquires force) and | {ee 
reafon to the contrary, you will live to fee the accomplishment of your labour; 
the summit of your wishes, the empire of falsehood, religious and political, ove 
thrown, and the world free and happy. 
I have the honour to be, 
With the highett efteem, 
Your very faithful and obedient fervant, 


Hackney, March 11th, 1790. J. H. STONE, 


This letter was found amony the Doctor’s valuable manufcripts q 
Birmingham, at the time of the riots. It has been in our pofleflig 
fome time, and would never have feen the light but for the officioy 
zeal of his injudicious friend Mr. John Edwards. The friend, } 
whom it was tranfmitted to us, remarked ‘¢ as this fubject is nov 
pretty much at reft, and the Doétor feems haftening to oblivion, th 
letter is not likely to come into any ufe; I fend it you as a literay 
curiofity.” So that the public may thank Mr, Edwards for bringing 
it to light. 

We have, we truft, exhibited fufficient proofs to convi&t M 

ohn Edwards of the moft imprudent falfehood ever uttered by man 
in the following paflage. ‘* Referring to his (Prieftley’s ) admiratio 
of the Englifh Conftitution,” (of which, be it obferved, the Aierareh 
is an effential part) ‘“* of King, Lords and Commons, it was frulj 
(moft falfely and blafphemoufly, we inf?) * faid of him, that, thougi 
he was an Unitarian in rejigion, he was a Trinitarian in politics. Thi 
at leaft was the cafe during his continuance in this country!!!” 

Mr. Edwards is not more correct in his account of his hero’s 
ception in America. ‘* At length he thought it advifable to crof 
the Atlantic to North America, where he received the welcome of t 
late illuftrious vindicator and eftablifher of American freedom, G 
neral Wafhington.” ‘To this falfe ftatement, we fhall oppofe th 
true {tatement of Peter Porcupine, who was an eye witnefs, almof 
of the Doétor’s reception in America. £* Soon after Doctor Priefle 
landed at New York, he proceeded on to Philadelphia, where th 
firft mortification he met with was Gexeral Wajhington’s refufal tof 
him as avifitor! The united Irifhmen had foretold, that the gener 
would ‘* take him by the hand,” but the general wanted to {cra 
clofe acquaintance with no renegado from England, in regard § 
which country he was, at that time, very anxious to avoid all oroun 
of offence.” Porcupine’s works, Vol. 1, p. 139. In fae, he expe 
rienced from the Americans a totally different reception from tha 
which he had flattered himfelf he fhould experience. When he of 
fered himfelf as candidate for the office of chaplain to Congrefs, | 
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had, we believe, but a fingle vote, and only one minifter would allow 
him the ufe of his pu'pit. 

We have now enabled our readers to judge what grounds Mr. 
Edwards has for expecting that ‘* his country, repentant and 
grateful, will infhrine his memory along with that of her noble 
army of fages, heroes, and martyrs; and bid the genius of the 
fculptur place his monumental honours next to thofe of Veru- 
lan or Newton.” Here we havea fpecimen of Unitarian medefty, 
But we will no longer trefpafs on the patience of our readers; but 
conclude with obierving that, confidered as a literary compofition, 
this difcourfe is greatly defe€tive , the ftyle is inflated and the manner 
affected ; as'a fermon, it is deteftable; for, in the temple of truth, 
it promulgates fallhood. We think it neceflary, however, to ad- 
monith thefe fectarian preachers, that it ill becomes them thus to abufe 
the toleration which they enjoy in this country; and, thar, although 
the objects of their panegyric may be allowed to impugn, with im- 
punity, the effential articles of our faith, even while the law provides 
a ipecific punifhment for fuch condu@, they thall never publicly clothe 
fedition in the garb of loyalty, and call upon us to admire what we 
ought to abhor, with equal impunity, We will tear the mafk from 
their faces, and expofe them and their arts to the public, whom they 


feck to miflead, pervert, and delude. 


THE DRAMA. 


Ths Honey Moon: a Comedy in Five Ads. By the late John Tobin, Efq. 
2s. 6d. Longman and Co. 

HE fable of this comedy is improbable in the extreme, though fome 

of the fituations are novel, and capable of much dramatic effeét, 

There is a barrennefs of incident which will render ita Aeavy piece, where 

it cannot be fupported by the moft impreflive acting, and when the power- 

ful auxiliaries of correét fcenery and decoration do not contribute their 

aid towards the continuance, as well as the confiftency, of the fiction. There 

is a vein of poetry runs through the dialogue which renders it a pleafant 

omedy to read. The language is generally chafte and correét, inter- 
sperfed with the brilliancy of figure and corufcations of wit. 


Uke School for Reform, or How to Rule a Hufband. A Comedy in Five AS. 
By T. Morton, Efq. Longman. 


THIS comedy derives it name from’ a weak and imbecile attempt at 
lovelty in a-character of little or no confideration in the piece. The 
able, in many fituations, bears a ftrong fimilarity to the author’s other 
productions, &c. and alternately reminds us of ** Speed the Plough,” “* Cure 
or the Heart Ache,” ‘* Lovers Vows,” ‘‘ Pizarro,” &%c. Ge. itis a kind of 
made-up-medley of fentiment and fingularity, introducing into the fame 
cene, the extremes of vice, virtue, and vulgarity, The character of 
Ake is the a relief, though we do not conceive it as conducive to 


he dignity of the ftage, or the improvement of the national morals, A 
F 3 convict, 
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conviét from Botany Bay, practifing the fame villanies which fent hiiiex 
thither, and rendering himtelf amufing to the audience by his wit agime 
afiected idiotifm, is a moft melancholy proof of the loofenefs of tyiihe 
morality which tolerates him, and the poverty of thofe dramatiits yet 
are driven to the neceility of introducing fuch characters into their nt 
ductions. Of the plot we can give no analyfis from our firft reading, 
the piece will not bear a fecond. 













The Lady of the Rock, a Drama in Two Acts. By Thomas Holcroft. 


THIS ftory was dramatized at the fuggeftion of Aikin and Co. in th 
Annual Review. It confifts of a lady being conveyed on a rock to per 
for the heavy fin of darrenne/s, but, in conformity to the tafte of an Engl 
audience, jealoufy is fubftituted, and the lady, after being carefully tak 
thither, is as carefully brought back, and the piece concludes to the no f{ 
joy of the audience. When darrenne/s becomes a punifhable crime in 
country, woe to a great portion of our prefent dramatifts and Mef 
Aikin and Co. into the bargain! The piece affords feveral good fituatig 
for fcenery, but is altogether unworthy the talents of fuch a writer 
Mr. Holcroft. 
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WRETCHED catering for the public ;—but we have s00 many cooks Mey 
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A concise Statement of Facts relative to the Treatment exhertenced by Sir H on 
Popham, since his veturn from the Red Sea. 4to. Per. 144, 25, ? . 
Stuckdale. 1805. da 
tere 


N reviewing a pamphlet in our laft number, remarkable for the firemmhict 
of its language, and its profeilions of independence, we were readilya@e di 
clined to believe that the officer, who appeared as the prominent ial jet We 
the controverly, had received a treatment very different from that to wiggence 
he ieemed intitled; and our opimion gained additional weight from a knggice t 
ledge of the extreme enmity which certam members of the late cabiquit 
ftill bear to fuch individuals as have ventured to examine their con 
while in power. An idea hat oppreflion or injufiice has been exer 
by one fet of men towards another, who may happen to be without thei. R 
mediate means of vindication, ts fo dilgutiing to the feelings of an Eng G 
man, that he espoues the caule of the mjured party as if it were hiso 
and thus not unfrequentiy draws upon himielf a thare of the perfec y 
Pevelled at thoie in whole defence he comes forward.—A reviewer ff 
diveii himlelt of fuch ardour, which ts peculiar to young minds, ed 
adhering to the maxim of ‘ Frat Justitia” thould gxamine both fides 
controver{y with the moft perfect calmne:s and impartiality. Of that w e| 


has given rife to the pamphlet before us we {ill know ‘but little. I hic 
decd appears to us, more evident, that Sir Home Popham has been =e 


un 


unjullly treated ; but even in his own pamphlet he leaves the publi 
guels at the caule of the conduct of the late Admiralty towards him. le 
the information we gain is, that he failed in December, | S00, in the Rom u 
with a body oi troops for the Ked Sea, to join the Indian army on 

expe 
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t higexpedition to Egypt ; it is therefore evident that he received his appoint” 
t allment at the time Karl Spencer was at the head of our naval aflairs. When 
> sillie returned, he found a new adminiltration, who ordered his thip to be 
Hetained in the Downs, and the hands, many of whom had been eight years 
a the fhip, and had nine years pay dua to them, to be employed in hitting 
y put other vejlels, then preparing for fervice, in confequence of the termi- 
pation of the ‘* hollow armed truce” with the ufurper of France, The 
yen entered upon thts fervice with alaceity, and their recompente was, that 
ft, Whe Admiralty refufed to grant them leave of abience to vifit their relatives, 
ven for a fingle day. A commitlion was allo fent down to Chatham, to 
n the nipect the repairs done to the Romney, in India, and to make a report of 
| Pehe expenfes, the watie of fiores, &c. while the order fron the Admiralty 
“ngMire@ted that she depositions of the warrant officers only fhould be taken; by 
Y (Q4vhich the teltimony of the leytenants and matter of the thip was precluded. 
0 {rhe result was a long correfpondence between Sir Home Popham and. the 
in ecretary to the Admiralty, in which he explains the improvements he had 
Melt ade in the fhip, the intiruélions he had imparted to his officers, &c,. and 
Uatequefts that a contrali thould be made between the expences of the fhips 
rer Render his command and others repaired at Calcutta; aflerting that the latter 
Mould be found to exceed from one fourth to one half thole of the Romney, 
But all his remonttrances and folicitations were, it feems, of no avail. The 
board of Inquiry were ordered to proceed according to their instructions; and 
cooks Mey made their report. As this fubject is about to be diicutied in Par- 
ament we fhall offer no comments upon it. The report alluded to appears 
have given rife to the comments of AL{chmes, which we reviewed in our 
ft number. The Concife Statement of Facts is filled with documents 
om Marquis Wellefley, Genera! Baird, Admiral Rainier, and other diftin- 
uithed characters, all affording the moft unqualified tefiimony of the ardour 
d abitities of the Commander of the Romney. There are alfo feveral 
terefting letters in this publication relative to the prefent fiate of Arabia, 
firemmhich are certainly well worth the notice of thole whole commercial views 
adilygre directed to that quarter of the world. 
ul jet We thould feel much inclined to offer many remarks on the correfpon- 
to wiggence we have already alluded to, were it not that we do not wifh to prejue 
a koggice that inveftigation which is fe near at hand; and the refult of which it 
- cab quires no great penetration to anticipate, 
cond 
oN er 
it theiie Roman Catholic Petition unsanctioned: therefore an Unsafe and Unconstitutional 


hing Ground of Emancifigtion. Pe. 48. Is Gd. London, Murray. 1805. 


his ve as , . 
wer SHE obje& of this calm, and well-written pamphlet, is not to urge 


or (> all the arguments which might be brought forward againft granting 
e demands of the Irifi Roman Catholics. The author confines himfelf to 
¢. Heclearly proves that the principles which have hitherto induced 
¢ legiflature to withold from Roman Catholics fome political rights, and 
hich are hoftile to a Proteftant government, are doétrines of their 
wreh.—-That they have been authenticated by the decifions of general 
uncils, which, to Roman Catholics, is infallible authority —That 
fe decifions remain {till unrepealed.—That, therefore, no Roman Catho- 
individual can, that no allemblage of Roman Catholics can, hold princi- 
Sin direct oppolition to tholé of the Catholic (as it is called) Charch.— 
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That, for thefe reafons, the Proteltant legiflature of this country can place 
no confidence in the ostensible principles of the Irifh petition, and, therefore) 
never can, without a breach of that truft committed to its care, grant the 
prayer of the petition, until a general council fhall have previoufly reprobated, 
and expunged from the eccle(iaftical code, every holtile law which is the 
juft obje& of our fear ; That we hall then, and not till then, be certain that 
the fubjeéts in Britifh Ifles, though of different religions, have not oppoiite 
codes for the guidance of their moral and political conduct. 

This, we think, is placing the matter in a new light; and holding out 
fair and honourable terms to the petitioners. If the Roman Catholic Chareh 
complies with this moft reafonable demand, the petitioners will obtain all 
they defire: if it does not comply, can there be a more decitive proof that 
the hoftile principles {till remain lurking in the bofom of that Church, and 
wait only for the foftering warmth of favourable circumflances, to roule 
them, as in former times, to the moft deftruétive activity ? We infert the 
following extraét as a fpecimen of the pamphlet. 

«TI maintain that in a folem compaét between a government and its 
fubjects, fuch as the Roman Catholic petition tends to ettabliili, the {ubjeds 
are bound to thew that they derive their powers for fulfilling that compa 
from the fountain-head. ‘This the petitioners have not done. They fpeak, 
and can {peak to us only for themfelves. TheirQ@hurch, which has ever 
held different fentiments, and which ought to A {poken, is filent.” 

« Roman Catholics demand all the rights and privileges of good fubje@s, 
fetting forth that they are fo. They demand it of a tribunal, which has 
full power to grant the boon. But, before this be granted, Protetiants, oa 
their fide, demand that the authority for the ostensidle principles of Roman 
Catholies {hould be equal to the authority of the tribunal from which they 
demand redretfs ; that it fhould be Aaramount and undisputed. 

«Ts not this fair and reafonable ? 

“* Let then that Sethe that undifputed authority, the church of Rome, 
in a gencral council, clearly and unequivocally reprobate the imputed doétrines 
Let it clearly and unequivocally decide, that none of the decrees, &e. 
which are the objects of our caution and dread, are doéirines of that 
Church. 

«And, to confirm beyoud a doubt the fincerity of this procedure, let the 
council authentically expunge from the canons of the Church every decree 
of acouncil; every dictum, bull, &c. of a Pope; every opinion of every 
canonift; in thort every thing whatfoever which has given rife to what 
Roman Catholics fay are groundlefs, but which we fay are well-grounded 
fears on our part. 

« If the exifting do@rines of the Church of Rome be really fuch as they 
are reprefented by the petitioners, the will rejoice in the opportunity o 
fweeping away the accumulations of grofs ignorance and the moit infatiable 
ambition; and moit certainly can and will have no objetion to give, in thi 
evay, the moft full and authentic proof of the truth ct what the petitione 
advance. A refulal of this te{t of her real doétrines, will place her in the 
fame fituation with the revolutionary. governors of France, who laid 
down as a maxim, that whatever territories tney acquired, fer fas, et nefa 
were integral parts of the republic, from which they were never to 
difjoined, , 

« If this, or fomething equivalent, be not done, all our difiruft, every 
fear, mutt remain ; and, inftead of granting the petition, Parliament maf 
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confider the petioners to have faid “ the thing which is not.” The good 
of the whole is a truft of which Parliament is the guardian: to this every 
exertion, every decifion fhou'd be directed: from this it fhould never turn 
alide. Every deviation from this great object is treafon of the deepell dye; 
it is treafon againft the interelis and happine's of the people, whole interelis 
and happinels are committed to its care. Pound, therefore, as it ts, to support 
and maintain the Protestant religion in the country, and a Protestant monarch on the 
throne, or, in other swords, to support the British constitution, it cannot justly, or 
constitutionally, or safely, grant the prayer of the UNscantioneD Romans 
CarHuLic PETITION. 


A Letter to Dr. Troy, titular Arch bishop of Dublin, on the Coronation of Buon rar te 
by Pope Pius VII. By Melanéihon. Dublin and London, — 1805. 


THIS Letter contains much more than its title page holds forth to the 
sublic. The writer examines at great length, and reprobates the conduct 
of the Pope in fubmitting to the humiliating act of crownmg the Cortican 
Ulurper. 

“Itis the authority of the Moit High which he pleads; it is the fan@tion 
of his commitiion of which he makes his boat; it 1s his highelt prerogative 
in governing the affairs of nen, that he pretends to exercile, while hé con- 
fers the Imperial crown, the price of all the enormities to which the French 
revolution gave birth, on its moit diftinguithed parricide, and anoints with 
the holy oil of kings the mercile(s hands that fluiced the molt innocent blood 
during its exterminating progrets. 

“Jt isin the name of the immaculate Jefus, and with the invocation of 
the Holy Spirit, that he confecrates a tceptre, wrelied from its legitimate 
poiletiors by a feries of fuch atrocities, flowing from this ‘evolution, as never 
before ftainee the annals of human crimes, or drew down the curles of 
heaven on the human race. 

“ It is the blefled Son of God whom he affociates in the filiation to which 
he admits a recorded apottate, who in the face of the Chrittian and infidel 
world, and by a public proclamation fent into the world with his fignature, 
while commanding the revolutionary armies in Egypt, allerted that God 
had no Son, no affociate in his kingdom. 

“It is to the grace of God, poured largely into the heart of this ferocious 
homicide, who by a more infatiate thirtt of blood, and a pre-eminence in 
every revolutionary crime, eclipfed the fame of all his revolutionary com- 
petitors, that he afcribes the defire to receive the Imperial crown, the golden 
fruit of a! thefe crimes, from the hands of God’s vicegerent and reprefen- 
tative; and it is to the immediate infpiration of heaven, in anfwer to his 
own fervent prayers, that he attributes his determination to gratify this de- 
fire of his molt ‘ dutiful fon,’ who now profefles to be a Catholic, as, when 
it anfwered a revolutionary purpole, he profeffed to be a Mahometan, and 
who now venerates the health-bearing cross, as he then venerated the health- 
adminiftering Koran. 

“With retpeét to the high fiation he fills as head of the Roman Catholic 
church, feated in the fee of the Prince of the Apotiles, and, as his fucceffor, 
venerated, I might fay adored, by fuch a portion of the Chriftian world, I 
charge him with having betrayed its intereits and degraded its dignity. 

“ He canonizes as the pioys and zealous proteétor of that fee, the man 
who made a merit with the people of Egypt, that he was the fervant of their 


prophet; a Muffulman, who had marched to Rome to overthrow eo Pope, 
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94 ORIGINAL CRITICISM, 
becaufe he invited the Chriftians to make war again{t the Mahometan ree 
ligion.” 


Tojthefplea of fubmifiion to the ruling powers, as taught by the Apoftles, 
he an{wers, by (hewing that the doctrine taught by the Apofiles cannot give 
the fhadow of a pretext for the act of the Holy Father. To the plea 
of necessity, that he was forced into the meafure, that depofition, poverty, 
nay death perhaps would have followed a refufal—What then was he 
todo? Heanfwers in the words of Corneille’s Horatius “ Qu’il mourut!” 
and in thofe of Cicero, ‘“ Nemo jultus effe poteft.qui dolorem, qui exi- 
Sium, qui egeftatem, qui mortem timet, aut qui ea, que his funt contraria, 
sequitati anteponit.” 

The writer vindicates Lord Redefdale for making a difiin@ion between 
Englith and Irifh Roman Catholics, by proving, from caules which he 
enumerates, that the latter cannot be fuch good fubje¢is as the former. He 
concludes with propoling an arrangement, a {pecies of Concordate between 
the Irifih Roman Catholics and Government, which he thinks would have 
beneficial effecis. We are of opinion that neither the Irith clergy, nor their 
foreign head, would con/ent to this arrangement, and fufpect that it would 
be inefficient, even could it be realized. The pamphlet would not have 
fufiered by conliderable compreiiion : it isin many places rather declamatory, 


y 


Strictures on the Tenth Re port of ihe Commissioners of Naval Enquiry. By Allan 


Macleod, Efq. To which are subyoined, an Appendix containing the substance | 


of that Report; and Lord Melville's Letter of the 28th of March, 1805, t0 
the Commissioners, together quith ther Answer. 8vo. Pp. 96, Ginger, 
1805, ° 

THIS is unqueftionably the be ft of Mr, Macleod’s political pamphlets ; the 
fiyle of it is more correct, and the arguments are more clofe and conneéed, 
than thofe of his former productions. He has taken up the wx/ofular fide of the 
queftion, and has treated it with confiderable ability and effect. With his 
opinion of Lord St. Vincent we heartily concur. He does full juftice ta 
the courage and {kill of the Admiral, but he arraigns the incapacity of the 
fiatelman. In fhort we have no hefitation in declaring our decided con- 
viction, that this hero of the Whig Club is, beyond dilputation, the very 
wortt Firft Lord gf the Admiralty, that ever prefided at that board. In- 
deed, he has no one qual:ty of a ftatefman in his compofition, and his 
mind exhibits fo many difgutting deformities, as to counteract the effec of 4 
thoufand good qualities, even ifhe polleiled them. Here his difpofition is pour. 
trayed in the colours of truth. Arrogant, tyrannical, intolerant, and over 
bearing, he neither poilefles the art to conciliate efteem, nor the merit to 
deferve it, yet, to read the fhamelefs panegyrics of his miferable paraiites, 
one would fuppofe him to be a paragon ot perfection, fent by heaven to 
preferve the fiate. But we have more, much more to fay of this man, 
than can be faid here; and we thall therefore take our leave of him for the 

refent with a requeit tolome of his panegyrifts to point out which of hisad- 
mirable profellional virtues were dtiplayed, in his plan of the memorable ex- 
pedition to Teneriffe ; and which of his mental accomplifhments marked i 
reception of the officer who communicated to bim the news of its failure? Verbum 
fat. We thall be fulliciently undertiood. 

Mr. Macleod allo attacks, with great force, the Naval Commiflioners, 
for their condud refpecting the tenth report. And, at the fame time, pleads 
ftrongly in juftification of Lord Melville. We certainly a a 
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Melville a moft perfecuted man; and that the proceedings againft him have 
been marked by a fpirit, which we dare not characterize. But we have not 
read the Act of Parliament with fufficient attention to give a decided 
opinion on the queition, whether Lord Melville has been guilty of a 
breach of it, or not? And, moft certainly, we are not dilpoled to take 
the Houle of Commons as our guides, oras interpreters of the law, upon 
fuch an occafion, But, putting that omniforent allembly out of the queftion, 
for the prefent, we contend that the enemies of Lord Melville have 
violated the mott facred principles of juitice and of law, in their proceed- 
ings. The tubject will require ample dilcufliop ; and, at a fit opportunity, 
it thall have it. "8 

We have noticed two or three errors in this tract, which the author will 
do well to correct, in a future edition.—In p. 18. principio fetitio is put for 
fetitio Arincipii, a mifiake, probably, of the printer. In p. 19. we meet 
with this propolition. ‘* Good intentions may be vices ina minifter.” This 
is not true; good intentions in themfelves are always vérsuous, but, in a mi- 
nitter, they are no excule for dad actions, nor are they any juttification of 
incapacity. However good the intentions of a minifter may be, incapacity tor 
the fituation which he holds is criminal. We luppole Mr. Macieod meant 
no more than this, but his expretiions do not coavey {uch a meaning, 


The horrors of Negro Slavery existing in our West Indian Islands, irrefragably dee 
monstrated from Official Documents recently presented to the House of Commons. 
8vo. Pp. 36. Is. Hatchard. 1309, 


Agreeing, as we do, with thofe who have refifted the abolition of the 
Slave Trade, an the ground both of policy and juftice, we cannot but ex- 
prels our deteitation of the atrocities recorded in this pamphlet. The frequent 
murder of negroes, and the pertinacity of the iflands in refuling to attix to 
that crime the character and punithment of felony, call for the reprobation 
of every honeit man. Yet we are very far from being led into the popular 
ervor of arguing trom the abuse of a thing againit the ase of it; and into this 
error enthuiaim appears to as to have betrayed the violent advocates for 
the abolition, Whenever abutes or grievances of any kind are found to 
exit, in the name of juitice, let them be immediately corrected and re- 
moved; but are we to overturn a whole fabric, becaufe there are fome 
partial defects in it? = Enthusiagm may fay yes; but reafon will anlwer ne. 


MISCELLANIES. 





Extract from some fragments of Notes taken in a Trial in a Court of Quarter Ses- 
Sins, as an Appeal against an Assessment for the relief of the Poor, inscribed 
to those Friends of the Constitution, who wish to see that Constitution preserved by 

impartial Justice in the Administratwn of the Laws. The Second Edition with 

additional Notes by the Editor; to which is added, a Letter addressed to the 

Editor, by a Friend to Impartial Justice, 8vo, Pp. 22. 1s. Blake, 

Maiditone. 1804. 


S far as we can colle& from thefe fragments, which, for obvious reae 
ions, {peak the language of ambiguity, a clergyman, at fome village 
in Kent, was aliciled siwenty pounds for ong tenth fat ot @ property, the 
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owner of the other siae Aarts of which was only allefled at forty-seven founds, 
This monitrous mequality appears to have been made the ground of an aj 
peal, and a moft jult ground it was; but what the decifion of the court was 
we are left to conjecture. We truft it was fuch as juiiice required, and as 
law commanded. The tract contains fome very jutt and forcible remarks 
on the hardihips to which the clergy are expofed from the weight of the 
poor rates ; and, indeed, we have long contidered the whole fyltem of poor 
rates, burthenfome as they are now become, as one of the moit intolerable 
grievances, under which this nation ever laboured ; and we predict, that, 
without a radical reform, the confequences will be moft ruinous. 


Flowers of Literature, for 1804: or, Characteristic Sketches of Human Nature 
and Moaern Manners. To which are a¢ézd, a General View of Literature 
during that period; Portraits and Biographical Notices of eminent Literary 
Characterf, «vith Notes, Historica, Critical, and Explanatory. By Francis 
William Blagdon, Efq. duchor of the Imperial Folie History of India. (Pub 
lished under the patronage of His Majesty), ce. &c. Vol. UN. To be 
continued Annually, Small 8vo. Pp. 570. 6s. Boards. Crofby. 
1805. 

Mr. Prevoft, it appears, from the preface to the prefent volume of 
The Flowers of Literature, has withdrawn his ailiftance from that work. We 
fhould not have been aware of this circumftance, from an examination of 
the contents of the volume; for we think that it is at leaft equal, if not 
fuperior, to those by which it has been preceded. Indeed, that part of the 
work which demands the greateft portion of literary {kill; we mean the 
General View of Literature, exhibits more traits of originality and tafte than 
we have been accuftomed to witnels, 

The biographical {ketches and portraits, prefixed to this volume, are :— 
the Bifiop of Llandaff; Hayley, the poet; Mrs. Parfons, the novelilt; 
Dallas, the author of The History of the Maveons, &&c.;, and Cumberland, 
the dramatift. 


The Adventures of Cooroc, a Native of the Pellew Islands. By C.D. L. Lambett. 
Pe, 278. 58. Scatcherd and Letterman. 


MANY writers who have wifhed to draw a picture of the feeming ab/ur; 
dities and imperfetions of civil fociety have made ufe of the obfervations of 
a fuppofed uneducated savage, to introduce their own fatirical obfervations 
Such is the plan of the novel (if it may be fo called) now before us. 

Cooroo, a native of the Pellew Iflands, receives fome outlines of educa- 
tion from an Englithman of the name of Blanchard, an Englifhman who ftaid 
behind when the crew of the Antelope embarked for their native country. 
The kind of inftruétion he received is thus defcribed. 

« It fhould here be ob/erved, that Blanchard, though tinged with diffatis- 
faGion in regard to his own country, merely from being unfortunate in it, 
was, neverthelels, a true patriot, and took great pride in extolling the fupe- 
rior form of government, and firengih, of his native country (England) over 
allothers. This prejudice he fo infiilled into his pupil, that it could never 
be eradicated ; and to fuch an extent was it that it embraced not only the 

overnment and laws, but the climate, productions, and charaéier of the 
anhabilants ; and, indeed, having been adopte t by an Englithman, Cooroo 
determined henceforth to confider himfelf as (uch, 
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« Blanchard, who was a bit of a philofopher, and had no particular reli- 
gious creed, inftruéted his pupil merely in the reat outlines of Chriftianity, 
recommending him to get baptized at the firft Chriftian Church he came at, 
in cale he thou!d ever quit his native ifland. In regard alfo to moral obli- 
gations he was equally concife: advifing him, never to do any thin which 
he thought wrong, whatever might be the plaufible excufes which his pro- 
penfity to do it would readily prefent to his imagination, and to preferve an 
unthaken integrity in every circumfiance that might occur.” 

Death, however, deprived Cooroo of his tutor, and to fupply the lofs of 
his companion, he himfelf became a tutor in his turn to one of his own 
countrymen, named Boolam, but he was not very happy in his choice, for 
the author tells us that “ Boolam, though a good natured youth, was either 
void of capacity, or wanted that refpect which it is neceflary a pupil fhould 
have for his preceptor. He abhorred the fight of a book, and nothing mor- 
tified him‘fo much, as when Cooroo retired to read by himfelf. One day, 
taking advantage of Cooroo’s abfence, he burnt his whole library, which, 
though it contified but of only three or four tattered books, was an irrepa- 
rable lofs to the owner, who was farther provoked, by Boolam’s only laugh- 
ing at the circumitance, and faying, he was willing to make recompenfe by 
fitting and hearing him repeat over what he uled to fay to the books, 
However, what Boolam wanted in inclination to learn, he made up by abi- 
lity in other refpeéts—he was bold and active, and was foon a better ma- 
nager of the boat than Cooroo, notwithftanding the latter had been inflructed 
by Blanchard himfelf.” 

In one of their aquatic excurfions they are driven out to fea, and after 
being tofied about for feveral days without feeing land, they are at laft 
thrown on a defart coaft, inhabited only by monkeys, and one folitary Irith 
feaman, named Mooney, who had been fhipwrecked ; they are at laft taken 
up by a French privateer, and thipwrecked on the coaft of Spain, where 
the three friends feparate, and do not meet again till nearly the conclufion 
of the tale, the remainder of which is taken up by Cooroo’s obfervations 
and adventures in England and Spain, between which countries the {cene 
of action is divided. Why the author fhould have chofen Spain, with whofe 
manners we are comparatively fo little acquainted, in preference to Prance 
or Germany, does not feem eafy to account for, or why he fhould defire to 
lofe the opportunity of contrafting the opinion of two fuch different charac- 
ters as Cooroo and Boolam, on the habits and manners of polithed life. 

On the relief of common beggars by cafual alms we meet with this juft 
oblervation. «* If you with, faid he, to alleviate real milfery, you mutt feek 
out for objects more worthy than thofe towards whom you have juft been 
fo bountiful. Suffering virtue,” added he, “ fhrinks from public view, whilft 
the profeiied beggar, with clamourous invocations, obliges the eye to turn 
towards a dilguiting exhibition of mifery and infirmities, and is ever on the 
hunt after credulous cha: ity.” He then bid Cooroo farewell, advifing him 
to referve his wealth for thofe who were not able to beg for themfelves.”’ 

The author chufes, like many of the fentimental writers of the time, to 
be very fevere on the game laws, but he fhould have confidered that Cooroo 
was full as likely to have run down and killed a tame fheep which might have 
fubjeied him to tran{portation, asa wild hare which he ought to have known 
incurred a much milder penalty. 

We quote with pleafure this account of the general effect of dramatic 
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fatire, and the author’s juft cenfure of a celebrated unprincipled lampooner; 
for furely he does not deferve the name of fatirift. 

« But,” oblerved the doctor, “ there is much well-pointed fatire in my 
performances, and vice is lafhed in them with a whip of {corpions.” “ So 


much the worle for you,” rejoined the aclor, “ that wont do at all; for uné 


der the appearance of chatiifing vicious and profligate characters, they are 
made thole whom the youthful fpectators with molt to imitate. A debau- 
chee, for inflance,” continued he, “ is reprefented by the bett performer; 
and by having generally all the wit and per/onal accomplifhments on his fide, 
is faked on as the hero of the piece. The increafed depravity of morals 
in every rank,” refumed Bulkin, after a thort paule, “isa proof that the 
ftage has not reformed them. The expofure of fathionable follies and dif- 
fipations, only familiarizes the fpeétators to them, and they had therefore 
much better be left to themfelves.”  ‘ What then is your opinion of fatire ?” 
faid the doétor to Bulkin, “has it not, do you think, done much public 
ood?” No doubt,” replied Buikin, “but not often to the fatirift; unlels 
he thould happen to be like that fellow Pindar, a man of no principle nor 
moderation, who will not flick al turning into ridicule the beft and mof 
unexceptionable characters, provided it will fill his own pocket.” “ Peter 
Pindar!” repeated the doctor, “I defpife the rafcal as much as you can do; 
I (corn to flatter the vices or even failings of a king, or of any other great 
man, but [ have too much confcience to allow of my abufing a talent for 
ridicule, fo far as to endeavour to leflen in the eftimation of his people, a 
monarch, whe, in theie depraved times, gives the firlt example of private 
virtues.” 
The author has copied two circumftances from works fo popular that it 
was impotlible for him to elcape detection. The determination of Cooroo 


not to part with the gold crofs, given him by Laura, to pay his reckoning, B 


is exactly taken from an incident in Jofeph Andrews, and Barber Pole is a 
fac fimile of the Barber of Bagdad in the Arabian Nights. 

Though there is much jult fatire in this work, we do not approve his 
mode of decrying the civil and political regulation of a country, becaule 
they do not come up to the ideas of an untutored mind, which has been 
told it was to find themall perfcion. In all human infiitutions, as they are 
adminiftered by imperfect agents, there muft be imperfections and abules, 
And the fatirift fhould remember, that the works of Omnipotence itfelf are 
not entirely free from the cavils of ignorant and {uperticial ob/ervers. 


The Principles of Currency and Exchange, illustrated by Observations upon the 
State of the Currency of Ireland, the high Rates of Exchange between Dublin 
and London, and the Remittances of Rents to Irish Absentees, By Henry Par 


nell, Efg. 1 Vol. 12mo. Pages188. Budd. 1905. 


THE fubjeé of this performance has been very frequently difcuffed of 
late years by commercial politicians, and both the principles and details ne 
ceflarily include much of what has been very often fiated. The circum 
ftances that affect the rate of exchange in general, and e!pecially between 
Britain and Ireland, are very well known to the public. ‘This writer howe 
ever prefents a clear and perfpicuous ftatement of what has been often pre 
fented before. His principles are motlily unexceptionable ; but then they 
have been received before, without exception, from Smith’s Wealth of Na- 
tions; and the details are commonly to be found in pamphlets and pé 
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What the writer afferts is ufually, we believe, 
true; but contains no important acceflion to political economy, or to that 


fiodical publications. 


rticular department of it which he profetles to handle. He endeavours 
to fhew that Irith currency is ina ftate of degradation, much lower than 
js natural, The remedy which prefents itfelf to this degradation is cath 
payments. This leads into a long diflertation upon paper money, new to 
po {cholar, and tedious from its tritenefs. He goes through the well 
known details of Scotch and Englifh banks, and compares them with Irth 
efiablifaments of a fimilar object. Next he proceeds to the efleét of pri- 
vate bank paper on the circulating medium; treads ftep by ftep a path 
that was beaten before, and introduces moft of the obfervations that have 
of late years been publifhed on the operation of country banks. All this 
bears the marks of knowledge of the fubject, which we doubt not Mr. 
Parnell has clofely ftudied; but it wants novelty, and has really nothing to 
engage the attention of a reader of any range of acquaintance with 
finance. A book may be true and folid, without informing or interefting a 
reader. If a commentator were to write an eflay upon Homer, and to 

ive the common {Ketch of the events and characters, and nothing more, 
what good is to be derived from his book? The moft uleful part of this 
work appears to be the Appendix, containing official documents; but the 
whole literary merit of that part is the accurate quotation from the lifts of 
public offices. 


he Roman History, from the foundation of Rome, to the subversion of the Eaff- 
ern Empire, and the taking of Constantinople by the Turks, in A. D. 1453. 
Including the Antiquities, Manners, and Cuftoms, as well as the Jurispru- 
dence and Military Establishment ‘of the Romans. In. Seven Books, 
By the Rev. J. Adams, A. M. Author ofthe Hiftory of Great Britain, 
&c. a Vol. 12mo. Pe. 372, 4s. 6d, bound. *Law. 1805. 


HE noble fubje&t of this volume has been fo often and fo ably dif- 

cuffed, that any farther attempt could not be expected to have much 
elaim tonovelty. In the prefent, we, however, find that the matter of the 
three Jaft books is new, confidering it in the light of an abridgment. 
Thefe books comprife the biftory of the Roman Empire in the Eaft, after 
its fall in the Weft; the taking af Conttantinople by the Turks, the man- 
ners, cuftoms, laws, and military eftablifhmen:s of the Romans, and much 
mifcellaneous information refpecting Roman affairs. The latt book, in 
particular, by containing a vaft fund of curious information, anecdotes and 
iketches, unc nnecied with the regular hittory, renders the volume ex- 
tremely ufeful, as a fchool book. 

*« We fhall take a chapter from the feventh book, to fhew the nature of 
the information it contains, and the manner in which the author has exe- 
cuted his tatk. 

** The narrow policy of preferving without any foreign mixture, the pure 
blood of the ancient citizens, had checked the fortune, and haftened the 
ruin, of Athens and Sparta. The afpiring genius of Rome {facrificed vanity 
and merit wherefoever they were to be found, whether among flaves or 
firangers, enemies or barbarians. During the moft flourifthing wra of the 


Athenian commonwealth, the number of citizens gradually decreafed from 

thirty to twenty-one thoufand. 
** On the contrary, the Roman citizens, who, in the firft cenfus of Servius 
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Tullius, amounted to no more than eighty three thoufand men, able 4 
bear arms in the fervice of their country, when the allies of Rome claima 
an equal fhare o! honours and privileges, the fenate preferied the chang 
of arms to an ignominious conceiiion- ‘lhe Saminites and the Lucania 

paid the fevere penalty o! their rathne!s; but the reft of the Italian fiate 
as. they fucceffively returned to their duty, were admitted into the bo‘og 
of the republic, and foon contributed to the ruin of freedom, 

** Under a democratical government, the citizens exercife the power of 
fovereignty. But when the popular affemblies were fuppreffed by the aq 
miniftration of the emperors, the conquering nations were diftingu: the 
from the vanquifhed, only as the firft and moft honourable order of fut 
jedts; and their increale however rapid, was no longer expofed to the fame 
dangers, yet the princes who adopted the maxims of Augultus, guarded 
with the ftri@eft care the dignity of the Roman name, and diffufed the 
freedom of the city with a prudent liberality. ‘Till the privileges of Ro 
mans had been progreflively extended to all the inhabitants of the empire, 
an important diliinGtion was preferved between Italy and the provinces, 
The former was efteemed the center of public unity, and the firm bafis of 
the conftitution: 

“* Italy claimed the birth or at leaft the refidence, of the emperors and 
the fenate. The eftates of the Italians were exempt from taxes, their 
perfons from the arbitrary jurifdiciion of governors. ‘Their municipal cor 
porations, formed after the perfect model of the capital, were entrutted 
with the execution of the laws. From the foot of the Alps to the extre- 
mity of Calabria, all the natives of lialy were born citizens of Rome. 
Their partial diftinG&tions were obliterated, and they infenfibly became one 
great nation united by language, manner, and civil conftitutions, and equal 
to the weight of a powerful empire. 

“« The republic gloried in her generous policy, and was frequently re 
warded by the merit and fervices of her adopted fons. Had fhe always 
confined the direction of the Romans to the ancient families within the 
walls of the city, that immortal empire would have been deprived of 
fome of its nobleft ornaments. 

“* Virgil was a native of Mantua ; Horace was inclined to doubt whether 
he fhould call himfelf an Apulian or a Lucanian ; it was in Padua that an 
hiftorian was found worthy to record the majeftic feries of Roman vic 
tories. 

“« The patriot family of Cato emerged from Tufculum ; and the little 
town of Arpinum claimed the double honour of producing Marius and 
Cicero, the former of whom deferved, after Romulueand Camilias, to be 
ftyled the third founder of Rome; and the latter, after faving his eountry 
from the defigns of Catiline, enabled her to contend with Athens for the 
palm of eloquence. The provinces were deftitute of any public force, of 
conftitutionable freedom. 

“* In Etruria, Greece, and Gaul, it was the firft care of the fenate to 
diffolve thofe dangerous confederacies, which taught mankind that as the 
Romans prevailed by divilion, they might be refifted by union. Thofé 


princes, whom the oftentation of gratitude or generoiity permitted for 4 


while to hold a precarious {ceptre, were difmifled from their thrones, 4% 
foon as they had fathioned to the yoke the vanquithed nations. The free 
ftates and cities which had embraced the caufe of Rome, were rewarded 
witha nominal alliance, and infenfibly funk into a real fervitude. The publi¢ 
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uthority was every where exercifed by the minifters of the fenate, and of 
he emperors; and that authority was abfolute and without controul. 

« Wherefoever the Roman conquers, he inhabits,” is a very juft ob- 
servation of Seneca, confirmed by hiftory and experience. The natives of 
Italy, allured by pleafure or intereft, haftened to enjoy the advantages of 
victory; and we may iemark, that about forty years after the reduc- 
ion of Afia, eighty thoufand Romans were mailacred in one day, by the 
uel orders of Mithridates. 
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nations of commerce and agriculture; for after the legions were rendered 
nermanent by the emperors, the provinces were peopled by a race of fol- 
diers; and the veterans, whether they received the reward of their fervice, 
in land or money, vfually fettled with their families in the country, where 
ey had honourably fpent their youth. Throughout the empire, but more 
particularly in the weftern parts, the moft fertile diftri€ts, and the moft con- 
venient fituations’, Wete ferved for the eftablifhment of colonies; fome 


rite, 





- of which were of a civ'l, and others of a military nature. In their man- 

anf@geers aud internal policy, the colonies formed a perfect reprefentation 

ne MEO! their great parent; and, as they were foon endeared to the na- 

ong tives by che ties of friendthip and alliance, they effectually diffufed a re- 

ted aE WerenCe for the Roman name, and a defire which was feldom difappointed, 

ref of tharing in due time, its honours and advantages.* — Phe municipal cities 

ne fg infenfibly equalled the rank and fplendor of the colonies ; and in the reign 

ne fag Of Adrian it was difputed which was the preferable condition ; thofe focie- 

sal Steer had iffued from, or thofe which had been received into, the bofom 
0 ome, 

.. ‘« Bach chapter concludes with biogrophical accounts of the dittinguifhed 

ys Me Perfons who figured during the period which it comprifes; and the com- 

he MP ation is altogether made with confiderable ability, 
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ce ME Lie Dometic Medical Guide, in two Parts.—Part\. the Family Dijpenfary: or @ 
. Complete Companion to the Family Medicine Cheft, Fe. Part \l. the Modern 
le Dometic Medicine; comprehending the moft Approved Methods of treating anc 


d obviating the different Difeafes that affail the Human Frame; with the mof? impor- 
e tant Liformation relative to the Cure of thofe chronic Difeafes which have been 
y generally confidered incurable. Third Edition, confiderably enlarged and corrected. 
¢ by Richard Reece, M. D. Fellow of the Royal College of Sur- 
t geons, London, Author of the Medical and Chirurgical Pharmacopeia, 


&e. &c. Pp. g00. Longmanand Co. 1805. 


HE prefent edition of this very ufeful work is dedicated to the vene- 
rable Bithop of Llandaff, in confequence of the high terms in which his 
Lordthip had recommended it when it firft appeared before the public; 
fince whieh period a variety of important additions have been made in it. 
Amongit others we find a chapter, in which the mineral, vegetable, and 
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“ Twenty-five colonies were fettled in Spain, and nine in Britain, of 
Which London, Colchefter, Lincoln, Chefter, Gloucefter, and Bath, ftill 
remain.” , 

NO.UXXXIIL. VOL. XXI. G animal 





‘«« Thefe voluntary exiles were engaged, for the moft part, in the occu- . 
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$2 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


animal poifons are briefly confidered, with their refpective antidot 
Where arfenic has.been taken, our author feems to have adopted th 
treatment recommended by Lr. H. Hahnemann, in his treatife on a 
nical poifons, dut has omitted one circumftance; the latter advifes, when in 
mediate recourfe cannot be had to liver of fulphur, (as in mof count 
places muft be the cafe) to adminifter a ftrong folution of foap in fimp 
water to the patient, with a view, partly of neutralizing that corrof 
mineral, and partly of exciting vomitus—Among the means pointed o 
for the purpofe of counteracting the effects of narcotic poifons, our auth 
flightly mentions coffee as a diluter; we can, however, from experien 
affert, that a frong infufion of coffee is one of the moft efficacious remedi 
that can be employed for the reftoration of the fenfibility, and th 
removal of the fpafm induced by narcotics.—We concur with him alfo; 
condemning the praétife of bleeding, if opium be taken, as it naturall 
muft lead to accelerate its fatal effects. 

Another ufeful addition to this work, is a fhort treatife on fafpende 
animation; when our author noticed fuffocation by noxious vapours, 
with, that by way of illuftration, he had given rather a more detaile 
explanation, for many will fill want information as to the full extent and 
purport of the term. 

We now come to that part of the work which treats.of the difeafes ¢ 
children, and have to exprefs our regret, that we cannot well make an 
extra from it; we, however, recommend it to the ferious perufal of al 
parents and others, who may be intrufted with the management of chil 
dren in the firft ftages of life. 

The difeafes themfelves are alphabetically arranged ; an order, whicl 
though liable to fome objections, fill hasits conveniences in a treatife 
phyfie for the non-medical world. 

To the article ‘* Bilious Affe@ions,” our author has added fome v 
judicious ftri€tures on the numerous noftrums, fuggefted by quacks, whi 
they too fuccefsfully impofe on the credulous public, and, as he jutth 
obferves, ‘* too often to the irreparable injury oi thofe, who are induced 
to take their aatibilious trafh.” After prefenting a concife and accurat 
defcription of the manner in which the bile is fecreted, and may. become: 
materia peccant and pointing out appropriate treatment, of which we canné 
but approve, he proceeds to expofe in a proper light, the “« mifchiefs dont 
by illiterate empirics with their antibilious medicines,” he is very fever 
upon a certain clerical adventurer, who has afferted the bile to be “th 
fruitful parent of the complicated bodily miferies to which human natur 
is heir, (fuch as gout, rheumati{m, nervous affe@tions, &c. &c.) that we 
bring it into the world with us; that pera ang the infant fuffers, proceed 
from it! and that it Aauxts us more or lefs Tr our continuance in it. 
We will venture to affert, that a more abfurd doétrine, blended. with 
impiety, could fearcely be uttered; nor could the reverend empiric hav 
given 2 greater proof of his total ignorance of anatomy and phyfic, that 
in the paflage juit quoted. Dr. R. adds, that, ‘* the only difeafe, thati 
produced by a vitiated fecretion of the bile is the cholera morbus, whit 
coniilts in a copious (redundant) evacuation of bile, both by ftool and vomit 
ing. In fuch cafes, I have no hefitation in afferting, that one dofe of th 
Rev. William Barclay’s patent Antibilious Pills would endanger, if né 
deftroy the life, of the patient, by producing inflammation of the bowels. 
Our author then proceeds to make many praifeworthy firi€tures on 
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hoftrum ; to which we fhall refer fuch of our readers, as are accuftomed to 
be theif own phyficians, and to tamper with their conflitutions. 

Under the head “Cancer” Dr. Reece has laudably introduced the ufe 
pf cominon diftilled water, as recommended by Dr. Lamb in chronic dif- 
afes. We confider it fufficiently important to be here quoted in his 
own words, | > wae 

« Dr. Lamb, a phyfician of great celebrity, in his minute examination 
iato the properties, &c. of common water, detected, not only @ por- 
ion of lead, (from the ufe of leaden cifterns, pumps, and pipes) but alfo a 

mineral falt, which he afferts to be fo extremely prejudicial to the human 
frame, as to be the caufe of thofe chronic difeafes, which fo often baffle 
the medical art. From this conviétion, the learned doctor confined his 
patients, afflicted with fuch difeafes, to the ufe of water, divelted of 
thefe obnoxious combinations by the procefs of diftillation; and it appears, 
that in feveral inftances, fome of which are cancerous, his apprehenfions 
(expectations) haye been happily confined. I have had an opportunity of 
witnefling the falutary effects of his treatment in two very obftinate cafes 
with the do€tor, and have fince much employed it with the moft flattering 
fuccefs, which I fhal] notice under the heads of the different difeafes (thefe 
we find to be confumption of the lungs, diabetes, epilepfy, gout, gravel 
and ftone, rickets, &c.) in the cure of which it is likely to prove fervice- 
able. I have now two cafes of cancer under my care in which it has proved 
highly beneficial, and from the great progrefs they have made, I have no 
doubt but they will in a thort time be perfeétly cured. (Where they 
afually cancers in thefe two inftances?) It may appear extraordinary, that an 


Particle fo perfectly innocent, fhould be capable of curing the moft formi- 


dable difeafe that affails human nature; but fimple as it may on firft view 
appear, | am perfuaded, that it isa more powerful alterative, than any 
article in the materia medica, that is capable of producing a greater 
alterationin the fyftem from a ftate of difeafe to health, than any medicine 
we are acquainted with. In cancerous complaints, the ufe of diftilled 
water changes the blackifh appearance and feetor of the ftools, which the an- 
cient phyficians confidered to be the caufe of the difeafe. It likewife alters 
the peculiar countenance of cancerous patients, prevents the dark incruf- 
tation of the teeth, and deftroys the fwtor of the breath, which were 
noticed by Hippocrates, Areteus, and others, as proofs of the vitiated 
‘itate of the juices in cancerous complaints. This pure water evidently 
promotes digeftion, and prevents the acid corruption of the food in the 
ftomach and bowels, and thus produces that falubrious alteration in the 
chyle, that the flate of the conftitution, in the courfe of a little time, 
feems to be changed ; which, from the mutation the body is continually 
undergoing, there can be no doubt, but by deviation from the ufe of 
an accuftomed bad aliment, a revolution may be accomplifhed, and the 
cancerous centamination of the fyftem be fo eounteradled, as to render the 
difeafe local, and in time to deftroy it entirely. But to produce this faiu- 
rious Change in the conftitution, the diftilled water, or the Malvern water, 
Worcefterfhire) which is exaétly the fame, Should be employed in ewry 
article of diet, as tea, broth, puddings, &c. &c. and to conftitute the prin- 
cipal beverage of the patient, or if male liquor fhould be preferred, it 
‘ould be made with it. Genuine claret, perry, or cyder, may be taken 


in moderate quanties, but port wine and fpirits are highly injurious, a 
& 2 let 
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diet fhould principally confift of milk, vegetables, and a fimall props, 
‘a tion of animal food.” 

Our author continues: 

«« Experience has fufficiently te that chronic difeafes will not readi 





















































. ? yield even toactive remedies; fo by this mode of treatment no advantage Brita 
. | appear, till this change of conftitution is effe&ed, which will fometim ber 
. require a period of three or four months ; but as the plan is fimple, a Re 
does not exclude the employment of any conftitutional, or topical remedie Sv 

‘ that may be fuggefted by men of judgment, it cannot be objeéted to 18¢ 
+ that account; in cafesof fuch a nature it is fortunate to obtain a cure” ( TT. 
‘ may venture to fay, even reef) at any rate.” It isindeed our moft fine n 
with, that Dr. R. may meet with that fuccefs in the treatment of a d have| 

ful diforder, of which he entertains fo fanguine an opinion. ingly. 

Under the head ‘‘ confumption of the lungs” we felt pleafed with ¢ elega 

; remarks of our author on the impropriety and danger of ufing certa or wh 
pretended balfams and fyrups advertifed as fafe and infallible. His fir praife 


tures upon Regnault’s ‘* Obfervations, &c.” we entirely coincide with 
on the whole, we are convinced, that he has made every attempt, 
prefent his readers with a diftinét idea of that fatal difeafe under i 
vatious points of view, but ftill we muft remark, that the cafes feledte 
for the purpofe of illuftrating his treatment of confumption, rather bord 
on pompolity, and approach to that fyftem of puffing, which he fo conftant 
‘ condemns, . 
f The Materia Medica of this book is clear, comprehenfive, and calculate 
i to anfwer all the purpofes of domeitic reference: while the work, as 
whole, is unexceptionable, and in our opinion muft prove more ufeful myeet 
families than certain fimilar publications of notoriety, which rather excit fentin 
than check a fpirit of private empiricifm.—We muft, however, exprél ultne 
our wifh that the author had omitted entirely the treatife on a particu ducto 
difeafe, which we-can by no means confider as an improvement to this edition suit 
—The article on feurvy is, in our opinion, too trite for the importance 3 
the fubje&. There certainly is a fevere fcorbutic difeafe prevalent in thiam re fv 
country, which is very different from cutaneous eruptions, or from abufe 
fcurvy of feamen. ende, 
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Outlines of a Plan calculated to put a Stop to the Progrefi of the Malignant Cone nitenc 
gion, which rages on the Shores of the Mediterranean, 1/, notutthfanding eveecan at 
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Precaution to the Contrary, it foould unfortunately make 11s way into this County 
By Richard Pearfon, M, D. 


THE aétive mind of Dr. Pearfon, inceffantly dire&ted to obje&s ¢ 
public utility, has here embraced a fubje& of great importance. Think: ~ 
ing that there is much danger of the plague being imported into i mb! 
conntry from the fhores of the Mediterranean, he propofes the adoption (aoe ( 
fome judicious meafures for counteracting its baleful effeéts, in addition @,, o 
the ordinary precaution of  riaeesey The principal of thefe is the eftabli re 
ment of Committees of Health in the different fea-ports, the fuggeftions @iithar ; 
certainly deferving the ferious attention of Government, and do cred... 
to the Do@or’s vigilance and zeal. a 
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Britain's Confidence in perilous Times. A Sermon preached at Haddington, Decem- 
ber 9, 1804, to the Regiment of the Eaftern Mid-Lothian Volunteers. By the 
Rev. William Beanet, Minifter of Duddington, as their Chaplain. 
Svo, Pr. 52. Manners and Miller, and Conitable and Co. Edinburgh. 
1305. 

“HIS Sermon, from 2 Chron. xxxii. 7, 8, was very warmly recom. 
| mended to our notice, as fuperior to the greater number of thofe which 
have.been given to the public as delivered on fimilar occafions. We accord- 





elegant entertainment. But whether. our hopes had been railed too high, 
or whether our tatte be indeed leis refined than that of the friend to whofe 
praife we are ipdebted for our knowledge of it, certain it is that our ex- 
eétations have been greatly difappointed, and that, inftead of a very de- 
icate feat, we have found only common and homely fare. The author 
appears to bea very good man, of found religious and political principles, 


difcourfe, however, in our opinion difplays no great ftrength of intellec- 
tual powers, but little depth or even accuracy of thought, and no eminent 
iil] in the art of writing. On the contrary, his conceptions are often con- 
fufed, and fometimes inconfiftent. His language, though laboured, is fre- 
quently incorreét; and his very attempts at ornamented compofition dif- 
cover either great deficiency of judgment, or great want of practice. His 
fentiments are always good, but they are not always well exprefled. The 
juttnefs of thefe ftritures muft be fubftantiated by extracts. In his intro- 
ductory paragraph theauthor writes thus: 
** Difcouries from the pulpit upon fubjects of politics, or of war, Aave, 
late, been too frequent in cur laud, and have often incurred cenfure. When they 
are {welled with unfeafonable fpeculation, affected philofophy, or virulent 
abufe, they are utterly unfit for fcenes of religious worthip, and in their 
endency and temper, obvioufly unchriftian. But to mark the counfels of 
the providence of God to nations, or to individuals ; to enforce the duties pe- 
uliar to @ fate of war, or of public calamity ; to aroufe to reformation and pe- 
nitence, to faith. and fortitude, to renewed zeal and confidence in God, 
tan at no time be deemed unbecoming in the minifters of religion. In the prefeut 
cumftances in which we are aflembled in this place, it might even be 
hought injudicious or negligent, if fach an opportdnity fhould be omitced, 
game! directing your. ferious attention to duties, which, om other occafions, may 
ee <” €° avoid our notice, or to firetch beyond our phere. Invited as | am, to ofh- 
e for atime, as Chaplain to a band of my countrymen generouily af- 
embled in arms for the defence of their country, in perilous times, I fhall 
not fcruple to dire& your attention, with affection and ferioufnefs, to the 
Opics moft interefting in our prefent condition.” (Pp. 8, 9.) 
lo us, we mutt confels, this paflage exhibits an inclination to join in 
that abfurd and fenfelefs cant of declamation which, in the mouths of de- 
“gning or ignorant men, is.fo often direéted againft political fermons, of 
which declamation the objegt is to debar the clergy from meddling with 
fecular affairs in the pulpit, and, of courfe, from enforcing the duty’ of 
bbedicnce to lawful authority. Why elfe the obfervation, that fuch fer- 
3 “mons 


ingly, fat down to the perufal of it with the hope of finding in ita rich and” 


alover of his country, devoted to his God, and loyal to his king. The 
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mons ‘* have, of late been too frequent in our land, and have often incurred com. 
fere?” The author, indeed, ieems to confine his cenfure to fuch fermoy 
asare ‘¢ {welled with unfcafonable fpeculation, aftected philofophy, ané 
virulent abufe,” which, he rightly obferves, ‘« are utterly unfit for fcene 
of religious worfhip.” But Mr. B. might have recollected that difcourfe 
fwelled with fuch ingredients are utterly unfit for any fcenes; and that, 
befides, fuch ingredients have no neceflary conheétion with political fer. 
mons. Accordingly, with no fmali degree of that inconfiftency which we 
have noticed above, Mr. B. publifhes a poiitical fermon; and, what is ftil] 
more fingular, he lays it down, as a general maxim, that ** to enforce th 
duties peculiar to a fate of war, or of public calamity, can AT NO TIME be deemed 
unbecoming in the Minifters of religion.” Our readers will obferve that Mr. B, 
has here (unwarily, indeed, and unwittingly, we fuppofe,) extended, in. 
ftead of curtailing, the privileges of the clergy. ‘The greateft politician 
among them, we believe, have been accuftomed to confine their difcourfe 
on political fubje&ts to times in which they thought that fuch difcourfe 
were particularly called for. But Mr. B. has given them an unlimited li. 
cence to preach political, or, at leaft, war-/ermons, at all times, withou 
exception or diftinétion. ot hp 

Our next quotation fhall be a pretty long one, which will enable ou 
readers to form fome judgement of this author’s talent for correét com- 
pofition. : 5 

' This monarch [Hezekiah] was both religious and brave. He ha 
deen bleffed in his endeavours to reftore the drooping ftate of Judah, and 
to promote a happy reformation of national manners. Amidft his ardent 
labours to re-eftablith wife laws, pure, religion, and 7x? morals [the epi- 
thet is a bad one] in the land, the country 7s threatened with a vaft and 
overwhelming calamity, which it femed almoft vain and hopelefs to refit. 
Sennacherib, king of Aflyria, the moft warlike prince, and fovereign of 
the molt powerful monarchy of that age, threatens to invade and enflave 
the nation. He had already fubdued, or overawed, all the countries around, 
He fad uniformly een v Ctorious in arms, and with his profperity, his ar- 
rogance had tecome boundlefs. He fends the moft infolent meflages to th 
king of Judah, threatens the moft mercilefs Violence, and prepares barbarow 
hofts of hitherto unfubdued troops ta ravage and enflave the land. ‘Wha 
could Hezekiah oppofe to fuch a torrent of deftruétive fury? What could f 
fal! a nation effect againft fuch armed and barbarous hordes? ‘The piow 
king seeks refuge in his God. He calls the people tq repentance and w 
prayers; while he employs, at the fame time, the moft prudent and the mol 
vigorous meafures of defence. He proclaims folemn fafts, entrears the inter 
ceffions of devout faints, and particularly of the prophet Ifaiah, who & 
at chat period, and is himfelf zealous and ardent in prayer.” 

«« But he megieés not, at the fame time, the exertions of aétivity and 
prudence which decame his fituation. He dekberates with -his counfellon 
and generals, ‘ his princes and mighty men,’ on the beft means of defence. 
By their advice he re/o/ves to remove al] provifions out of the reach of tht 
enemy ; to conceal or deftroy the fountains of water, which, in 2 hot climatt 
are few, but indi/penfibly neceffary to the very exiftence of an army.” ['This, furel 
is a moft important picce of information.] ‘He ¢hoofs favourable mil 
tary ftations, builds forts, prepares weapons for the people, pikes [the text fay! 
daris|, {words, and arrows in abundance. He appoints men of experientt 
and honour to train the people to the ufe of arms. Thefe ‘ captains ‘ 
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war,’ as they are entitled in the preceding verfe, he //eés to eftablifh mili- 
tary difcipline, in a voluntary and united army of his fubjeéts. With un- 
daunted ardour, he /adours to elevate their minds above ba fear or cowardly 
difmay, and to aroufe them to courage and to confidence. With unfhaken 
faith in his God he animates them to truitin his protection, and even ventures 
to aflure them, through his favour, of triumph and fuccefs.” (Pp. 11—13.) 

That this paflage is elaborate is inftantly perceived ; and that the author 
regarded it as a happy effudon it is reafonable to believe. But it has not, 
we think, any title to be confidered as fuch, Independently of other 
blemifhes, both in thought and in ityle, itis pervaded by one grofs and 
capital defect, for which, if Mr. B, had been delivering a declamation in 
any college in either of our Univerfities, he would have been feverely re- 
primanded by his tutor. Mr. B. has evidently heard of the principle, laid 
down by the rhetoricians, that a narration of paft events is enlivened by 
reprefeating them as prefent, and paffing in review before the hearer or 
Thefe gentlemen, accordingly, recommend it to writers to relate 
paft events intheprefent tenxfe. Mr. Bennet was refolved to give force to his 
matter, and brilliancy to his manner, by following their advice. But he 
unfortunately forgot that it is no part of their rule to exhibit the fame feries 
of events partly as paff and partly as prefent. Yet this he has done in fo awkward 
a way that his narrative is one continued jumble of the moft difcordant in- 
confiltency. He has been unable to view his fubje& fteadily. The para- 
graph immediately following that which is laft quoted commences thus: 
* The iflue of the conteft is well known.” The conte? is here moft evi- 
denily fuppofed to be pail, yet the author, in the very next words, defcribee 
its progreis and termination in the ftyle de od gtoear «« When the Affy- 
rian army eaters the country, &c.”? ‘This is bad enough ; but we have ftill 
amore material objection to the ais hor’s language here. There was, in fad, 
no contef?, ** Thus faith the Lord concerning the king of Affyria, je jail 
not come into this city, nor fooot an arrow there, nor come before it with a fhield, nor 
caf? a bark againf it.” (2 Kings xix. 32.) ‘* And the Lord fent an angel, 
which cut off all the mighty men of valour, and the leaders and captains in 
the camp of the king of Aliyria s fo he returned with fhame of face to his 
own land.” (2 Chron. xxxii. 21.) Accordingly our author himfelf after- 
wards informs us that ‘‘ they [the Affyrian army] are {mitten by the angel 
of God, and die in thoufands awithout frriking a blow.” (P. 14.) 

** It is not,” fays this preacher, ‘* conqueft or flavery that Britons, when 
united and in arms, can ever dread. Jt is mot cowardly fear or difmay that 
could thus ever impel them to yield up their privileges to a mercilefs defpot.”” "This, 
we hope, is as true as the author’s affertion of it is general and peremptory. 
Yet, a few lines before, he with no great.confiftency, /uppofes it may be falc. 
*« If God,” he fays, ‘‘ permit not our preparations to be blafted by a {pirit 
of difunion, cowardice, or treachery, thefe threatenings of invafion might 
[may] be deemed as impotent mockery.” (P.16.) The Corfican Em- 
peror of theFrench we have juft heard him defignating, with great propriety, 
@ mercilefs defpot; and his fubjects he ftyles, with equal prope and 
rancorous. We were, therefore, nota little furprifed by the following fen- 


reader. 


tence, which is meant, we fuppofe, as a proof of Chriftian charity, but 
which is, certainly, neither judicious nor pertinent. ‘Of thefe mifguided 
foes we may pity the delusions, and pray for the reformation, inflead of idly 


dclaiming againf? their perverted charader or hoftile defigns.”? Yet, to crown the 
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whole, the next fentence runs thus: “ From their wan threats and hideow 
crimes, We now turn more profitably our attention to ourfelves.”’ 

w Mr. B. enumerates, as “ the chief refources to be employed in a ftate of 
war, 1. Genuine courage : 2. Enlightened patriotifm : and 3. Well- founded 
conidence in God.” (P.17.) On each of thefe he enlarges, in order, 
through the remainder of the difcourfe. With regard to the firft, the fol 
lowing obfervations, though ftrictly true, are couched in language which 
is ftrikingly ungrammatical. ‘Religion! may the giddy and unthinking 
exclaim: And what Has wifdom and religion to do with bravery? More 
than can be thought, it may be replied, more than can be exprefled in 
language. It [i. €. wi/dom and religion, clearly] is the only foundation on 
which courage can be fafely built, the only rock on which fortitude can 
reft unmoved.” A little after we are told that ‘‘ wicked or impenitent mm 
muff ever be cowards.” (P.18.) That fuch men have good reafon to be 
cowards we fhall not deny ; but that they always are fo is notorioufly falfe, 
Accordingly Mr. B. prefently allows them courage, and affigns, (though 
he rightly cenfures,) the principles from which fuch courage is derived, 
Thus, for inftance, ‘‘in fome men it is the favage ebullition of a natural 
violence of temper, or a brutal fury of charaéter. In others it is a wild 
ambition, which impels them to rufh into dangers without either vigour or 
compofure of mind, to endure or furmount them.” ‘The ideas here do not 


hang very well together; ana the next fentence is again moft grofsly un- 


rammatical. Mere foame in fome, and the terror of difgrace in a world of 
olly, drives [drive, unqueftionably] them at times to aflume an affectation 
of bravery, which but ill conceals their alarms within, and the native cowardit 
of their hearts.” (P.19.) Our author has, indeed, a fingular propeniity w 
join a plural nominative with a fingular verb. ** Courage in perfonal dangers, 
and contempt of flavith fear, is but a part of that fortitude which is nor only 
a cardinal virtue to the Chriftian ; be the guard and flrength of al] others.” 
The next fentence is likewife faulty. ‘* Jt is that principle of a renewed 
mind which gives vigour to every other grace, and animates to perfeveranct 
in every other duty.” Here, by the conftru€tion, the pronoun # feems 
naturally to refer to courage. It is meant, however, to refer to fortitude; 
and our author accofdingly thus addreffes his hearers: ‘* Labour and pray 
to pofiels this ineftimable fortitude, that greater honours than thofe of vit 
tory in war may be fecured to you.” (P. 25.) 

The fecond head of Mr. B.’s difcourfe is handled with more fuccefs tliat 
the firft. He very_properly rejeéts the idea that patriotifm, or the love of 
our country, is a contracted principle, and difcouraged by the gofpel. 
Having quoted Pf. cxxxvii. 5, he thus proceeds: 

« ‘To whom dogs this language not appear to be natural and juft ? What 
mind is fo rade or conrad: as not to enter into thefe fentiments? In 
what regions of the earth, among what tribes is the fecret charm not felt 
which chains the hearts of men to their native land? Not only was the 
Ifraelite thus bound to his favoured country, the Greek and the Roman t 
their genial climes, but the Scythian to his barren plains; the Swifs to hi 
rocky mountains; the Swede to his fnowy wilds; the Scot to his ble 
hillg; nay even the Arab to his blafted defert, and the Greenlander to his 
icy rocks.” (p. 28.) The author fhould have adverted that though th 
paft time was fuits the four firit nations here mentionéd, it can, with 

ropriety, be applied to the five laft, which ought evidently to have bets 
poken of in the prefent. He goes onto fay, “ With ys patriotifm is m 
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an impulfe of feeling alone. It is alaw of deliberate reafon. It is a 
diftate of gratitude to God for the enjoyment of our peculiar privileges. 
Ic is a branch almoft of our religion icfelf, as in our country alene we can enjoy 
its bleffings in all theer purity.” (p. 2.) This lait affertion is too unlimited, 
and not itri€tly true But the following obfervations are natural, and 
happily exprefed. ‘ From a blended union of interefting recolleétions 
aglow of affeétion arifes ia almoft every breaft, at the thought evea of 
the infenfible monuments of their lanl. Its mountains, woods, and 
ftreams, mute to others, are not without expretlion to them. The place 
of their birth, the memory of earlieit friendfhips, the companious of the 
ears of youth, the fchool in which they have been educated, the church 
to which they have fo often walked, and taken {weet counfel with their 
friends, the graves which cover the bones of their fathers, all {peak a 
language intelligible and perfuafive to their hearts.” (Ibid.) 

We cannoi, however, {peak o* the paflage which we are going to fub- 
join in fuch favowrable te:ms. ‘* Jf we turn to our civil inftitucions, how 
diftinguifhed are the advantages of poffefling equitable laws, a free confti- 
tution, @ pious fovereign, the equal adminiftration of juflice, equal rights to 
protection and fecurity in every rank, nay equal accefs to the highett 
honours or emoluments of the Jand, to merit even in the loweft ftations.” 
(p. 30.) That, at prefent, we poflels a pious fvereign will be mokt readily 
allowed ; and long may he continue to fet an example to his people ! 
But, as the author ftates it, this would feem to be one of the natural ad- 
vantages of our civil inftitutions, as much fo as equitable laws, &c. Mok 
heartily do we wifh that it were the cafe; but, unfortunately, neither 
theory nor experience will authorize us to believe fo. ‘I'he following 
paflage exhibits fuch a jumble of unconneéted ideas as we have feldom 
feen. We have tried (but all our attempts have been in vain), to feparate 
and reduce them tc order. ‘* Fven in circumflances which are merely 
natural and local, how highly favoured is our native ifle! By the friendly 
influence of the ocean and the elements, under the appointment of a kind 
Providence, how happily has it been preferved peaceful, healthy, and 
fecure, amidit the ftorms of diftant war, amidft the rumours and horrours 
re-echoed from every fide, of the ravages of anarchy, peiflilence, or the 
{word ?” Pp. 30, 31.) 

This author is, throughout his whole difcourfe, very lavifh of the rhe~ 
torical figure called Interrogation. But, under. his third divifion, he rifes 
to yet higher flights of oratory, and dazzles us with the fublimer embel- 
lithments of Apoftrophe and Perfonification. ‘Phough we have, already, 
almoft exceeded our limits, we muit ftill prefent our readers with a {pe- 
cimen. 

“ Britain! thou ruleft the ocean; thou reigneft as Queen of the Ifles. 
Thou coveref the feas with thy foips, and the lands with thy commerce.” (The 
antithefis, we think, is not very happy.}] ‘* Thou haft aftonifhed the ends 
of the earth with thy fame and thy power. Bow before thy God. Trem- 
ble even at the dazzling view of thy towering profperity. ‘The pollution 
of luxury afiails thy children. ‘The canker of corruption preys upon thy 
vital ftrength. Thou gazeft fondly upon the myriads of thy fons glittering 
in arms by thy fide, and f{mileft, from thy rocks, eth contempt on thy baffied 
fms.” [The author is here, we hope, ina miftake; for this would be a 
great proof of folly in Britain. Her foes are any thing but contemptible.) 
* Thou detighteft to number thy fleets, and to marfhal thy conutle/s hofts,” 
? [ Reader, 
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[Reader; this is the figure called Hyperbole.] <‘ Tremble at the thought 
of thy fins. If thou art [be] doomed to be chaftifed ; if thou art [be] for- 
faken or renounced, great fhall be thy fall. Nations, who have delighted 
in thy name, fhall mourn in the duft for thee. Thy fierce foes, with favage 
fury, would trample upon thy glory departed.” ['That would be fomething ex- 
traordinary indeed.] ‘* They would fhout, with infernal triumph over thy 
ruined ftate, and exult with. mercilefs arrogance in thy mifery and dif- 
grace.” (Pp. 41, 42.) — 

There is yet much more of this impaffioned cloguence ; but we cannot 
afford room for it. ‘The learned preacher however, in time, defcends to 
topics much more practical arid ufeful. He direéts his difgourfe imme- 
diately to his hearers; and his addrefs is full of excellent and appropriate 
advice. With the fubfequent paflage we were particularly pleafed. 

‘* Ye are, for the moft part, my friends, inhabitants of the country, 
and happily as yet ignorant of the vices of cities and of camps.. Oh! re- 
tain your blifsful ignorance, and carry back to your peaceful homes your 
honeft manners, and venerable fimplicity. Bring not from your military 
purfuits the licentious maxims of corrupted foldiers. Can you bear the 
thought that you fhould intrude diforder and difgrice into your native 
villages? Shall you bafely labour to corrupt the companions of your 
youth, to wring the hearts of your mothers with fhame, or to bend ‘ the 
grey hairs of your fathers with forrow to the grave!’ Better were the day 
for Britain, frightful as the idea appears, when peitilence, def{potiim, or 
war, fhould lay waite her fhores, than when plagues, far more pernicious, 
from the new military occupations of her inhabitants, fhould infed& their 
manners and poifon their peace.” (Pp. 49, 50.) 

To this paffage ts fubjoined, in the margin, a note, which, in our opi- 
nion, is, beyond comparifon, the heft part of the whole performance. It 
is extremely well written. The fubjeé of it is of high importance, and 
is treated in a manner at once the moit ferious, fimple, and impreffive. 
This npte we fhall lay before our readers, and with it take leave of Mr, 
Bennet’s publication. 

«* In the prefent war, it is not the dread of foreign foes that need’alarm 
Britain; for with fuch armies and fleets, almoft unprecedented in hiftory, 
the idea of conqueft, or even of invafion, muft appear to be impraéticable, 
‘or only to be contemned. It is not even the expences of the prefent im- 
menfe armaments, however enormous, that need excite our chief anxiety; 
for the refources of the country are vait, and the funds thus raifed chiefly 
circulate from the higher through the lower ranks in the prefent fyflem 
of defenfive war. But it may well merit the ferious attention of the legif- 
lature to guard in time againft other dangers far more formidable, which 
already prefs upon the Jand from the new military purfaits of the people. 
The fimple inhabitants of the country mingle’every where with the troops 
of the line, who are too often compofed of the moft idle, diflipated, and 

unprincipled inhabitants of the towns. They fee their licentious pleafures, 
and hear their impious converfation. They are tempted to think that 
their vices are efiential to fhew the fpirit of foldiers, and weakly affe& to 
wpe their manners. They immediately attémpt the praétice of thefe fatal 
iefions in the villages where they are quartered, or carry them home for 
future experiments to their original dwellings. Let the candid and re- 
fleéting obferve the ftate of young women, the manners of young men, and 
the new afpedt of the people, where fuch troops have been for fome time 
quartergd. 
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quartered. Let the friends of their country weigh the confequences, and 
devife fome refources of wifdom to prevent the dangers. Let them who 
have the power, or opportunity, at laft dire&t fome ferious attention to the 
fate of moral and religious principles in our fleets and armies. Without 
fome effectual exertions to avert fuch ills, the national character may foon 
experience a rninous change, the vigour of Britain fink into degeneracy, 
and profperity be fucceeded by difgrace.” (Pp. 50, §1.) 


A Sermon preached in St. Andrews’s Church, Edinburgh, on Thurfda;, March 8, 
1804, before the Diredtors of the Afylum for the Blind, and publ fbed at their 
defre. By the Rev. David Ritchie, one of the Minifters of St, An- 
drew’s Church, Edinburgh. 8vo. Pp. 33. Edinburgh: printed by 
J. Moir. 1804. 


THIS is a Sermon of diftinguifhed merit, with which we have great fa- 
tisfaétion in making our readers acquainted. It difplays a mind of fuperior 
endowments both natural and acquired; a mind in which ftrong powers of 
intelle&t are happily combined with foundnefs of judgment and correétnefs 
of tafte. It isa mafterly difcourfe ona very interefting text (John ix. 1—3), 
and is written with great ability, as well as with appropriate relation to 
the occafion. In point of argument, it is perfuafive and plain. ‘The ad- 
vice which it contains is moft falutary and affectionate, while the ftyle of 
it is uniformly chafle and elegant. 

The reafon and meaning of the curious queftion which was put, by our 
Lord's difciples, in the text, are thus fimply, but fatisfa&torily, explained. 

«« We find, from this paflage of Scripture, that the religious opinions of 
the Jews, at the time of our Saviour’s appearance, were, in fome refpeét, 
different from thofe declared by the lawand the prophets. ‘ The tradi- 
tions ofthe Elders had perverted both the precepts and the principles de- 
livered by the infpired writers; and the intercgurfe which had long fub- 
fifted between Judea and the neighbouring countries, accuftoming the peo- 
ple to the opinions of the heathen, had introduced among them feveral 
errors which prevailed among the nations around. Hence they had ad- 
mitted into their religions fyftem a doétrine, common in antiquity, that 
the fouls of men exifted before their union with the body; and, that many 
of the fufferings of the prefent life might be regarded as the punifhment 
of guilt contracted in the pre-exiftent ftate. Miitaking alfo the meaning 
of a particular part of their law, they held that the fins of parents might 
be punifhed in the perfons of their children: and on thefe principles they 
accounted for many of the evils that prevail in the world.” 

“ Thefe opinions our Saviour’s difciples, like the great body of their 
countrymen, had received with jmplicit belief; and thence they propofed 
the queftion, ‘ Who did fin, this man or his parents, that he was born 
blind?? They never doubted that a natural defeé&t, fo calamitous, muft 
have proceeded from the difpleafure of God, on account of fome heinous 
tranfgreffion; and they only wifhed to know whether the fufferer himfelf, 
or his parents, had committed the fin which had met with fo fignal a 
punifhment.” (Pp. 5—7.) 

We think, with Mr. R. that pur Saviour’s anfwer may be fuppofed to 
have had particular ‘* reference to the miracles [which] he was about to 
anpceghl ** Neither,” faith he, * hath this man finned, nor his parents: 

ut thas the works of God fhould be made manifeft in him.” Zhe works 
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of God were, undoubtedly, mad: manife?, when he who had been born blind 
received fight. Buwt our author confiders our Lord’s reply in a more ex. 
tended view, 2s unfoldisig the reat general: principle cn which all the 
varieties in the natural endowments of men depend. ‘Thefe varieties are 
all intended ‘* to manifeft the works of God,”’ and to difplay his attributes, 
whether the endowments themielves be more iparingly or more liberally 
beftowed. Taking the fybject in this light, the learned preacher 1. fhews, 

enerally, that the variety which is found iv the natural endowments of 
individuals is perfefily confiftent with the juftice of God, and mantfefts his 
wifdom and goodnefs, as wel] as his fovereign power. 2. He ‘* examines 
more particularly the cafe of the blind, with the defign of proving that 
it forms no exception to the general principles of the divine difpenfations.” 
And, 3. He points out_** the improvement of the fubje&.” (P. 8.) 

Under the firft head we find much {folid reafoning, which is admirably 
calculated to ‘* vindicate the ways of God to man.” Our author obferves 
that it appears to be the defign of the Creator to unite, in his creatures, a 
general fimilarity of Nature, with a boundlefs diverfity of peculiar quali- 
ties and difcriminating circumftances. ‘* Nations differ from one another 
in a multitade of circumftances, which no {kill or power of man can equa- 
lize. Individuals come into the world with very unequal powers and capa- 
cities. There is no natural advantage which all men enjoy. in the fame 
degree. Affluence is the inheritance of fome, and poverty of others, 
Some poffefs all the faculties of mind and body in a high degree of per- 
feétion, and fome in a very imperfect meafure. ‘To a tew, one, or even 
more, of the capacities moft generally ufeful are denied: and, if we ex- 
cept the functions which are abfolutely efiential to life, there is hardly a 
fmgle power of either mind or body, of which fome individuals have not 
been foand deftitute.” (Pp.9, 10.) But this unequal diftribution, our 
author argues, is no impeachment of the juftice of God. On this fubjea 
the following obfervations, we think, are particularly excellent. 

‘¢ The Supreme Being can be fubje& to no limitation, in appoipting 


the condition of his creatures, but what arifes from the perfe& ufe of hig’ 


own attributes. As he is pofleffed of unbounded goodnefs, we know that, 
wherever he confers life, he muft intend to communicate happinefs. Zo 
bring creatures into exiftince, for the purpofe of. making. them miferable, would be t 
att from pure malignity, a frinciple which’ cannot dwell in the -all-perfee? mind. 

5 therefore, we may conclude that God has created none of his crea» 
tures for this purpofe ; ie that life is a blefling in whatever circumftances 
it is given, and to whatever extent it is conferred.” 

*« But excepting this limitation, we can conceive no other reftri€tion on 
the creating powerof God, On no principle of reafon can it be main- 
tained that he muft give certain particular capacities, or a {pecific degree 
of happinefs, to any one of hiscreatures. ‘The claims of juitice, as. well 
as of goodnefs, are fatished, when life is rendered a blefing. ‘T'o what 
extent this blefing fhould, in. any cafe, be given, muft be left to the deter- 
mination of him who beftows it; for on this point we are wholly unqua- 
lified to decide. If igsbe confiftent with juftice in the Creator to make 
men inferior to angels, it is equally juft to make one man inferior to ano- 
ther. If they who are mof highly endowed among men have no reafon 
to complain that their endowments are not higher, they to whom-the gifts 
of God have been more {paringly difpenfed, have.as little right.to think 
that-they have received lefs than was. due to them.”” (Pp. 11, 12.) 
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Bat farther ; inequalities in the diftribution of the gifts of God are, in 
as many refpects, beneficial to the world: and this the learned preacher 
fhews to be true, whether thefe inequalities regard the conditions of nations 
or of individuals. Befides, ** defects of any one kind are always, ina 
certain degree, compenfated by advantages of fome other nature. ** This 

rinciple,”” as our author obferves, ‘‘ feems, indeed, to be univerfal in the 
Soahe condition. The want, and the proper means of fupply; the evil, 
and its correfponding alleviation, are always found befide one another. 
Parental affection is adapted to the helpleffnefs of childhood. Remedies 
alleviate or remove difeafe. ‘The earth furnifhes the materials for fupply- 
ing our wants; and men are endowed with power and fkill to accommodate 
the various productions of nature to their proper ufe. If there are fuffer- 
ings, and loffes, and difappointments, which cannot be avoided, the mind 
is capable of fortitude, and refignation, and hope ; by the exercife of which 
the burden may be fuftained, which we are not permitted to throw off. 
And, as we mutt all at length fubmit to die, religion opens to us the pro- 
fpe& of a blefi2d immortality, to enable thofe who aft wifely, to meet 
doit without alarm.” (Pp. 16, 17.) 

The general principle is moft: happily illuftrated in our ingenious au- 
thor’s ftatement of the comparative condition of the rich and poor. The 
paflage deferves the moft ferious attention and regard from both. For, 
undoubted] y, were the Jearned preacher’s reflections always prefent to their 
minds, the rich would not be, fo frequently, puffed up with their fuppofed 
advantages, on the one hand, or the poor fo difcontented and querulous 
on account of their fuppofed difadvantages, on the other. 

« A fimilar provifion may be obferved for remedying the hardhhips 
which are thought to arife from the unequal diitribution of the gifts of 
fortune. By the appointment of the Supreme Ruler, the great body of 
mankind muft labour for the fupport of life, while a few individuais are, 
by their fituation, exempted from this neceffity. And, as the inequality 
here is obvious, it gives occafion to many complaints. Yet, fuch is the 
conftitution of both mind-and body, that labour is, no hardfhip to him who 
has always been accuftomed to it; nor is exemption from toil, to thofe whe 
know not the fatigue of bufinefs, any bleffing. And, if the poor would 
judge fairly of their fituation, they would own that the Univerfal Father 
hath not doomed them to hardfhip and trouble only; but that, in conneét- 
ing health and cheerfulnefs with their employments, and giving them, he- 
fides, all the fatisfaétions depending on religion and virtue, he has not, 
perhaps, done lefs for their comfort than for that of others, whe’: higher 
ftation expofes them to evils of which the poor know nothing.” (Pp. 18,19.) 

Under his fecond divifion, Mr. R. obferves that the fituation of the 
blind, compared with others, appears extremely hetplefs and deplorable. 
It has, accordingly, often been the theme of the penfive moralift. has ex- 
cited the comnmiferation of the benevolent, and the aétive charity of the 
humane. Yet marty circumftances contribute to counterbalance the evils 
of blindnefs; and many refources remain to thofe affected by it, from 
which relief may be derived. For— 

1. “* The human mind is naturally fitted to bear evils which cannot be 
avoided, as well as to furmount difficulties which muft be overcome. 
When the value of a bleffing is not previoufly known, the wantof it feldom 
occafions any great uneafinefs. Hence natural defects are commonly lefs 
Calamitous in reality than in appearance. The {pring of the mind, too, 
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acquires ftrength and clafticity by its very exertions to remove impediménty 
which lie in its way. .The rational powers of the blind are not inferior to 
thofe of other men. Accordingly, ‘« many inftances have occurred wheré 
the difficulties arifing from want of fight have yielded to the efforts of 
genius and perfeverance: and the blind have attained a degree of literary 
eminence, which not only claims our admiration on account of their pecu. 
liar fituation, but which would have done honour to human nature, even 
in circumftances the moft favourable fer inelle€tual improvement.” (P. 22) 

2. Defireable effects of a fimilar kind are obfervable in other refpedts, 
In thofe deprived of fight, the other fenfes are generally more perfe& than 
in the reft of mankind. ‘‘ This arifes, probably,” as Mr. R. obferves; 
** from the accuracy with which they are obliged to attend to their per- 
ceptions, and to mark the moft minute variations in the notices which the 
fenfes convey.” By this means the blind are enabled to act for themfelves, 

and to perform many delicate manual operations with aftonifhing accuracy 
and facility. In this, as in fo many other circumttances in the human con- 
dition, the defect fuggefts the remedy: the difficulty creates the power of 
overcoming it: the faculty is improved by the neceflity which obliges us 
to employ it:” (P. 23.) 
3. ‘© In moral and religious advantages the blind are not inferior to the 
reft of mankind, In fome refpects,” indeed, “¢ their fituation may be ree 
arded rather as favourable for preferving ‘a confcience void of offence;’ 
or it removes them from the influence of many temptations to which 
others are expofed.” (Pp. 23, 24°) Our author farther obferves that, if 
we were warranted to draw from external circumftances, any inference 
with regard to the favour uf God, the blind might think that they had 
reafon to hope for a more abundant fhare of his love; for the fufter: 
ing part of mankind were the objects of our Saviour’s peculiar regard; 
and the promifes ef the gofpel are addreffed, in an efpecial manner, to the 
poor, the afflicted, and the heavy-laden. But, though fuch an inference 
would be unjuflifiable, we are certain that the want of any natural advan 
tage renders nd men lefs entitled to the kindnefs of the Univer{al Father, 
whofe mercies are over a!l his works, and without whom not even 4 
{parrow can fall to the ground. 
In his concluding divifion Mr. R. inculcates, in impreflive language, 
rofound reverence for the wifdom of God, and unreferved confidence in 
is goodnefs On the perfons themfelves, on account of whom this dif- 
courie was preached, he prefles the virtues of contentment with their lot, 
and gratitude for the mercies which they enjoy. ‘« If all men,” he tells 
them, ‘* were born with the fame, or equally great, defeéts as that of 
which. you complain, your condition would be incomparably worfe than it 
is. And, therefore, the gifts of God to others fhould be a ground of yout 
thankfulnefs; fince they are an evidence of the kindnefs with which he 
adapts the relief [which] he hath provided for you, to the inconveniences 
of your fituation.” (P. 29.) He finifhes by urging, on his hearers im 

eneral, the duty of contributing liberally to the fupport of an inftitution 
which is founded equally in wif{dom and in charity. ‘* The mere giving 


of a’ms to the blind,” he fays, affords but a temporary relief. It leaves 
them under all the difcouragements of helplefsnefs and dependence; and 
it has no tendency to prevent the degrading habits, which a reliance on 
cafual charity is found, almof univerfally, to produce. But it is the 
great objet of she Scciety for the relief of the induftrious blind, to enable = 
help 
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lefs clafs of men to act for themfelves; to inftrué them in fome 
urn. by the exercife of which they may gain a comfortable fub- 
fitence ; to accuftom them to habits of induftry, and virtue, and piety ; 
_-thus rendering them {atisfied in themfelves, and ufeful to the com- 

ity.” (Pp. 32, 33- 
ar hein it Sa Ape pleafing duty in laying before our readers 
this account of a dilcourfe for which the learned and ‘ingenious preacher 
has our beft thanks; which we confider as nearly a finifhed model of what 
fermons delivered on fuch occafions ought to be; and which we wifh that 
it were in our power tocirculate, fo that it might be generally read, and 
particularly to every blind perfon in the kingdom. ‘The only blemith 
which we have obferved in the author’s compofition is an occafional, 
though not very frequent, omiffion of the relative pronoun when governed 
by the following verb. This awkward ellipfis fhould, efpecially in works 
of a dignified kind, be pro!cribed without mercy; and therefore, we were 
forry to fee it admitted, though only occafionally, by fo elegant and mat- 


terly a writer. 


/ 


The Duty of Prayer for National Defence, illustrated and recommended : a Sermon, 
delivered in St, Andrew's Church, Glasgow, on Sunday, 7th August. By the 


Rey. William Ritchie, D.D. 8vo. Pr. 29. W. Reid and Co, Glaigow. 
1805. 


THOUGH this gentleman, and the author ef the preceding fermon are 
both of the {ame name, we know not that there is any relationthip between 
them; but certainly, if there be, neither of them is a difgrace to the other. 
This difcourfe is, sndoubtedly, highly creditable both to the talents and to 
the principles of the preacher, who appears to be a man of confiderabic 
powers, of the foundett piety, and of the moft unthaken loyalty. 

His text is Pi. exxii. G6, which he thus applies to the fituation of Chrif- 
tians. ‘* When we adopt the words of the Pfalmift, we do not now pray 
for the proteétion of Jerulalem; for that city has long been levelled with the 
duit; nor for the prefervation of the ancient difpeniation of religion; for it 
hath been fuperfeded by the bringing in of a better hope. But if we adopt 
thee words, with underftanding, in our worfhip, we pray for the peace and 
profperity of what is as facred to us, as Jerufalem was to the Jews; for the 
protection of all that is venerable and dear to us as men, as citizens, and as 
Chriftians ; for the maintenance of our laws, [of] our liberties, {of} our 
pure and holy religion.” (P. 6.) 

This very jutt explanation of the text is followed by fome reafoning which, 
we think, is rather refined than folid. Dr. R.’s objeét is to prove that we are 
bound to pray for the peace of the ftate as well as of the church ; and his ar- 
gument is thus expreiled: ‘‘ By Jerufalem, here in our text, we cannot un- 
deritand the sharch as unconnecled with the flate. Can there be a church 
on earth that does not contift of human beings? Can human creatures exit! 
in focjety without government and laws? Can there be a government with- 
out rulers and judges? Can there be an eftablifiment without a fovereign 
will conferring power on rulers, and conveying authority to judges’? How 
then can a church confitt of perfons independent of the laws, and exempted 
from obedience to gevernment? Inthe very ature of things it is impollible. 
We cannot even conceive achurch without a flate, and the experiment did 
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not fucceed when the attempt was made, in a neighbouring country, to 
have a {tate without a church. We cannot then pray forthe peace of th 
one without including the profperity of the other,” (Pp. 6, 7.) 

It is certain that every church upon earth mutt confit of human beings, 
and thai all human beings mujt, in fome degree, be under government and 
laws. In this fenfe, therefore, it may certainly be faid that there cannot be 
achurch without a ftate. But the church may be, as it aclually was for the 
three firit centuries, not only unprotetted, but perfecuted, by the ftate: and 
even where the former is, as with us, cherifhed by the latter. The confi. 
tution of the one is altogether different from that of the other, and each 
is contrived for conveying to its members advantages of a particular kind, 
The {piritual rights, privileges and bleflings which we enjoy as members of 
the church are, in their nature, totally independent of thole temporal ones 
which we derive from the ftate. It 1s certainly poflible, therefore, to pray 
for the prefervation of that conftitution of things which enfures the former, 
without praying for that which entfures the fatter; and of confequence, it is 

fible to pray for the peace and pro/perity of the church, without praying 
for thofe of the fate. We are far from contending that fuch conduct would 
beright; for itis every man’s duty to be a good fubject. But Dr. R. con 
founds things perfectly diltinct when he fays that ‘« we cannot even conceive 
a church withouta ftate,” if he means by this ajlertion,as he feems to mean, 
that a church cannot exift but wm alliance wrth the state. In what follows, 
however, we molt heartily concur, as it relates to ourfelves, whole “ religious 
eftablifument” our author obferves, “ isinterwoven with the whole texture 
of our political conftitution, and forms a part of the law of the land.” 

«« There can fcarcely be a proof of grofler ignorance, or of more perverted 
zeal, than what is difcovered by thofe who, on the one hand profes 
a regard to the church without the flate, and, on the other, by thole whe 
profefsa zeal for the itate without the church. They are equally foes to 
the conititution of our country. For, while the miftaken friends of religion 
neglect or oppofe the civil power, and the miltaken friends of government 
negleé? or oppofe the intereits of the church, they are combining theit 
ftrength to, undermine the two pillars on which the order of fociety depends. 
The palace of the king and the temple of the Lord are built upon the fame 
foundation, for mutual ornament and ftrength. The hand of treafon that 
prefumes to violate the one, will foon join facrilege to treafon in profane 
aitempts againft the other. To fear God and [to] honour the king are pre 
cepts equally dictated by the in{pired witdom of Solomon, and by the apolile 
of him who is the king of kings. If then we enter properly into the meaning 
of the Plalmift when we adopt his words, we pray for the defence and prot 
perity of our coantry—of our efiablilhments in church and {tate.” (Pp. 
8, 9.) 

The learned preacher then proceeds to unfold what is implied in out 

rayers for the public good. And fuch prayers, he fays, mutt, in the firl 
place, imply that we sincerely destre it; for prayer is the expreffion of defire. 
* How fevere,” he obferves, “ ts the reproof which this brings againft thole 
who pretend habitually to pray for the progrefs of truth, for kings and all im 
authority, while their conduct and converlation, through life, declare that 
they with not the accompli(hment of that which they profefs to implore ts 
(P. 10.) Secondly, to pray, implies the dose of obtaining what we pray for 
Accordingly, fays Dr. R. “ ‘or things impollible to be granted we nevet 
prefume to pray.” But of a favourable an{wer to our prayers for our cout 
trys 
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tom try, our expectations, he argues, are neither prefumptuous nor vain.” The 
the experience of pail deliverance from dangers, imminent and great; the 
workings of gratitude which we feel to the Sovereign Ruler of nations, for 
gi the fignal advantages which we enjoy; the power to repel invalion, whigh 
indi we poileis and are bound to exert; the deep public voice that refounds 
be from thore to fhore, each calling upon each to rife, to gird on his armour, 
the and to prepare for victory or death; thefe all combine to encourage our 
indi hearts, to give vigour to our arms, and to inipire the well-grounded ho 
fi-B that the patriotic (pirit, which pervades the Britith illes is the ftirring of the 
achM™ Divinity within us, and a happy prefage that the Lord our God wiil fight 
nd.@@ for us and for our people.” (Pp. 11, 12.) 
3 of This paflage, we think, is well entitled, whether we regard the fentiment 
nes or expreilion, to be called a piece of finecompolition. We thall now tran- 
ray {cribe a pretty long quotation, which will thew how far Dr. R. is removed 
et, Me both from the delufions of wild enthufiafm, and from the defpicable de- 
t is mocratical cant that all war, even in felf-defence, is unlawful. 
ing “4, Prayer implies, on our part, the calm, firm, determined purpale to 
uld #@ employ all our talents, and all our powers, for the attainment of the end 
on- fi which we profe(s to defire. This is the decifive mark that diflinguifhes 
ive # zeal from pretended principle. Prayer is too often regarded as an apology 
an, (for indolence, rather than as @ {pur to exertion. On this rock of offence 
ws, many (tumble and fall. While we sseaé of defire, of hope, of truft, the hypo- 
ous Mm crite goes far beyond the honeft man. He heaves the profoundeft groans. 
ute He fighs heavily, with feeming bitternels of {pirit. He lifts up devoytly 
[with apparent devotion,| his eyes to heaven, as an appeal thither [this word 1s, 
ted MM here, not well applied] for his fincerity. But, when we bring principle to 
tels MM the fair, the only trial of its fincerity; when we require deeds, and not fighs 
vho Mand groans; then the hypocrite thrinks back. He recoils as {rom a ferpent. 
‘toM® Doubts arife, Difficulties fiartup. There is alion inthe way. And, with 
ion MBa bafenets {carcely credible, he pleads humanity and religion as an excufe 
ent MMifor cowardice, dilaffeGion, and treafon. But, whatever men may think or 
vei MB fay, the word of God, which is truth, declares that faith without works is 
ds, Midead. Soalfois prayer; for honett prayer is an exercife of faith, The 
ime MEprayers of the idle for the tupply of their wants; the prayers of the coward 















that Mifor deliverance from danger; the prayers of the profligate that the os ease 
an¢ Mol God may come ;—theie are an abomination to the Lord. He condemns 
wre: Mithe idle. He delpifes the coward. He abhors the profligate. And ihall 
tile Hfwe dare to pray for peace and prolperity, while we are unwilling to con- 
ing MPribute our part for procuring the one, and fecuring the other ? het us not 
role MiMleceive ourlelves. Me who is not willing to facrifice his time, his fortune, 


bis life, for his religion and his liberty, is, at once, a traitor to his country, 
ida rebel to his God. But let it be remembered that prayer is a folemn and 

awful fervice. Every petition which we prefent before God is, on our part, 
moral obligation contracted that we are refolved to put forth mind, and 

heart, and foul, and ftrength, for accomplithing the end which we with to 
tain.” 
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Lin “ When we plead with heaven for fuccefs to our foldiers and failors in 
hat Hvar, we declare, before the Lord, that we are willing to fill up the pofts of 
e Banger which they fill, and to thed our blood in maintaining the caufe which 
for, BPey now maintain. When we carneftly pray that our country may be pre- 
wet Magerved trom the invafion of a rapacious foe, we do not, we dare not, pre- 
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ledge ourfelves toGod and man that we are determined, one and all, young in' 
and old, to refift unto blood, the enemies who threaten us. Men may flatter rea 
themfelves that ‘hey are entitled to fit quietly at home in perilous times, and 
that a few hypocritical prayers, and fome languid unavailing wishes, aref™ tha 
fally fufficient to make up their portion of patriotifm. But, in_the Divine fha 
government, there is no room for equivocation and mental réleFtation. Ing fa 
the fight of God, every wifl isa defire that we may be inftrumental in ren- the 
‘dering our wilhes effectual. He then who vows, and will not pay i he whofmm def 
prays, and will not act; he who, in critical times, looks up to heaven for the 
aid, and thinks not of making vigorous exertions for repelling the danger ;— the; 
that perfon is mocking God, and invoking upon himfelf damnation.” (Pp, fels 
14—17. 
Thefe views are as juft as they are patriotic. The learned preacher 













concludes by fiating a few of the moft cogent motives which ought to imped Chr 
us thus to pray and thus to aé in the prefent fituation of our country. H 
argues from the refpect which we owe to our forefathers, from whom we 
have received the richeft patrimony that can be conveyed from one gent. T 
ration of mortals to another. ‘hey have tranfmitted to us the Brivis eye, 
Constitution, which Dr. R. thus beautifully and characterifticalli Kn, 
deferibes. It is ‘* an auguft and venerable fabric, the facred abode of lav, page 
of liberiy, and of a divine religion ; a fabric, not like the political expen jp ¢ 
ments of modern times, the rapid work of a day, ofa month, or of a year efte: 
but the flow production of ages, the mature refult of wifdom, of courag on t! 
and of patriotitin; a fabric deeply founded, ard reared with fteady pert more 
vering {kill, which the lapfe of time has not weakened, but rendered moti the 
firm and fecure : under the protecting thade of which we have grown wi- Pag: 
in plenty and in liberty ; under which we fee the tombs of our fathers i ‘fpec 
main unpolluted, and under which we hope that our graves fhall be dug not | 
freedom and in peace. Shall th’s,” he atks, in language which w.!! & eivir 
comes, we think, every loyal fubjeQ@ of the Britiih empire, but which, s dina 
well as other parts of Dr. R.’s difcourfe, Mr. Bennet of Duddingfton wor “ 
call, we fuppofe, id/- declamation againft the perverted charadler or boftile é Prov 
Jigns of our fves ;—* Shall this be by us neglected, defpifed, betrayed tom fwee 
upfart tyran: ? Shall the richnefs of. our inheritance tempt the rapacior feel ; 
juft of plunderto feize what we, through cowardice, are bullied by {mal 
impious awret-b intamoufly to refign? Forbid it all that is pious, generow you a 
and brave.” (P. 19.) otbers 
Our author tarther enforces his argument from the duty which we the G 
to ourfelves, but particularly from that which we owe to our childrens of aln 
potterity. In this part of his difcourfe he is peculiarly impreffive. He th al! 
draws a fhort charatier of the barbarous foe who threatens to inv.det pref, 
detcribes the miferies which he has infli&ted, on Holland and other cow read 
‘tries by his arms, as well as on Ireland by his influence, and informs ‘Lo 
what we have to expec fhould his menaces be reduced into effeé&. W from 
mutt clof¢ our account of this excellent fermon with the two follow fical t 
brief extracts. tain { 
“ The enemy with whom we have to contend is fierce, unmerciful, # the bi 
relenting. His avowed defign is to annihilate our independence as a nati taken 
and dabject us to a government, the moft arbitrary and oppreflive, us the c: 
which a degraded people ever groaned. He is followed by hordes of m is of | 


infolent as they are mean; who, to fatiate their poverty and their pa 


are ready now to rufh forih as beafts of prey, fpreading devaftation 
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wretchednefs over the globe. The truth of this affertion hath been written, 
in charaéters of blood, on every people whom the armics of France have 
reached.” (p. 24.) 

« The fate of Holland, the doom of Switzerland, the horrors of Trejand, 
fhall all be accumulated on Britain, if our enemies prevail. Our women 
fhall be abandoned to their luits, our men to the fword, our property to 
fatiate defires greedy as hell. Our fair ifland, now as a garden which 
the Lord hath bleffed, fhall become one frightful {cene of carnage and ot 
defolation ; and the very name of Britain thall henceforth, difappear from 
the annals of the world. And thall they prevail No?—They thall not, 
they cannot prevail, urlefs we meanly betray our own caufe. proclaim our- 
felves bafe cowards, and. refolve to be the slaves of slaves.” (p. 20.) 


Chrift Crucified: a Sermon, preached at Monifieth, at the celebranon of the 
Lord's Sapper. By William Johnftone. Large 8vo. Pp. 10. Dundee, 
Chalmers, Ray, and Co. 1863. 


TO this difcourfe are prefixed prot-pomena, of as curious a kind as we have 
ever feen. On the title page we have a quotation from Dr. Vicefimus 
Knox, which condemns the “ preaching of mere morality.” On the next 
page follows a fort of dedication, or rather infcription, whfch is conceived 
in thefe terms: ‘* To Mr. James Pagan, Dumfries; asa {mall mark of 
efteem, gratitude, and affection, from the author.” ‘To this are (ubjoined, 
on the fame page, two {craps from Hifhop Hall and. Dr. South. Two pages 
more are aTigned to what is denominated a “ preface,” which, forgetting 
the high honour that feemed to be exclufively conferred on Mr. James 


» Pagan, is, in general terms, addretied to the author’s “ dear and much re- 


fpeted friends.” By his frievds, however, it foon appears that Mr, J. means, 
not his parifhioners, but his relations, whgm he feems defirous to gratify by 
giving them this {pecimen of his powers as a preacher. Of this extraor- 
dinary preface we thall copy fome parts. 

“ Though Jog feparated from you, not by tune and chance, but by Divine 
Providence, which cannoterr, J {till retain in my diftant retreat, a fofi and 
{weet recollection of former days, fogner fcenes, and former friend hip ; an i 


feel a conftant ardent with for your prefent and future happinefs. As a 


fall mark of regard and efteem, I prefent you with this difcourfe, ia whied 


you wil] eajily trace my firain and manner of preaching. The fu ject is of a// 
etbers the moft interefting and affecting. Calvary, though trodden down of 
the Gentiles, is ftill holy ground. The blood of fprinkling, after the lapfe 
of a/mof eighteen hundred years, ftill retains its myfterious etiicacy.” — 


“ As this humble tribute is 20 fzcrifce to varity, I offer no apology for 
prefuming to appear in print, before my relations and friends. You will 
read this fermon, I am perfurded, at my requefi,” 

Yo us the information is certainly new that a man may be Jong feparated 


from his friends, but not by time, With regard however, to that metaphy- 
fical thing, whether entity or non-entity, cailed time, Mr, J. feems to enter- 


tain fome peculiar notions. He certainly, at leaft, does not talk of it like 
the bulk of mankind: for he {fpeaks, in 1803, of the death of Chritt having 
taken place a/mof eighteen hundred years ago. The principle on which 
the calculation is founded is, furely, not very obvious; but we turn to what 
is of greater confequence. Our author aifures his friends that he does not 
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print from vanity. This, we really think, is a lucky circumftance ; for had 
the cafe been otherwife, he muft have met, we are afraid, with a very fever 
mortification. He tells them, however, that, in this difcourfe, they wil] 
‘“eafily trace his ftrain and manner of preaching.” From the tenor of the 
fermon, as well as from the motto on the title-page, it is evident that the 
character which Mr. J. aflects is that of a gofpel preacher: and that big 
fermon is intended, indirecily at leaft, as a centure on thofe who, in the 
flang of the party, are ac sted of preaching only Jee! doin. tf fo, he 
has ventured into print too foon; for he is not yet futhciently inflructed in 
the myfteries of the profettion. To {peak in plain terms, he teems not fully 
to underftand his fu' }. &, or to have tormed in his mind auy clear and con 
fittent fcheme of the ¢ ag 
His text is 1 Cor. i.23. “ But we preach Chrift crucified,” and the 
object of the fermon is to unfold the import of tais phrafe. This objeQ, 
after a very few preliminary obfervations, is fated in thefe words: “ ws 
proceed to fhew what is implied in preaching Chrift crucfied.” There is 
glaring impropr-ety, as well as affectation, in a preacher thus {peaking of 
himfelf in the plural number. No other perfon was to thew this but 
Mr. J. He had no partuer in the butinefs ; and, therefore, we cannot perceive 
the ground on which he rejolved to divide it, in appearance, with others, 
He goes on to tell us, wat is certainly trne, that “in attempting to expla’n 
the great myftery of rede nption, bold and heentious interpreters have dif- 
fered widely in their views and opinions. Some,” he adds, © extolling and 
extending the mer:t of the Chriftian facrifice, — isthe propitiation for 
our fins, dave pleaded for an univerfal redemption, which, however, feems to 
2 forlorn bepe.”” (Pp. 0, 7.) From this it wauld appear that Mr. J. is 
ove of thofe ftrennous Calvinifts who maintain that Chrift died to redeem 
only a fele& number of the human raee, and wh, of courfe exclude all 
men from the hope of fatvation that are-not fo felected. We are glad how 
ever, afterwards to find that this hope is not altegether fo forlorn as it 
feemed to be. ior our author informs us that “ the pur; sole of mercy is 
firmly eftablifhed by a folemn covenant, and may be expected [be purpofe of 
mercy may be expected is rather a tingular phrate. | “/ every believer, with 
abfolute certainty, according to the te¥ms of tbat covena? /, Tepe tance towards 
God, and faith towards our Lord Jefus Chrift” (p 10). This paflage, it 
is true, may feem to confine the mercy of Godin Chrift to thotfe, at moft, 
who, having been born where the gofpel is known, may be luppofed to 
believe. Rut the author, in the Jatt paragraph of his difcourt®, mott incon 
fiftently abolithes every diftintion, and extends the purpofe « cf mercy to all 
mankind. © hat Jetus ( hrift came into the world to fave finncrs is a faith. 
ful faying : that his falwation is offered freely and indifcriminately w all ments 
an incontrovertible dadirine of feripture. There is no obfiacie ow ihe part of 
a , whois no refpe eéter of perf ns, to the falvation of any finner. ‘1 bere ts 
efec? of mercy in bis ebaratter ; he is indeed the friend of fnners. There 
is no defedt of merit in bis atonement: be is adequate [another fingular phrafe 
to the fin of the whele world. ‘VHere 18 NO DEFECT OF GRACE IN WIS 
SCHEME OP REDEMPTION.” (P, 10.) 

On the fubjects, therefore, of univerfal and particular redemption it is 
evident that this author bas not yet made up his mind. Nor is it, we think, 
much eafier to reconcile his notions with regard to the neceflity of an aione- 
ment in order to procure the remiffion of fin, and the falvation of men, In 
one place he writes in the following terms. “ God fo loved the world, as 
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to give his only begotten fon, that whofoever believeth in him @ould not 

rifh but have everlatiing life. But let us take heed, and not err, concern- 
ing this fundamental aiticle, True inveRPOSL©riuN oF CA* Ist WAS NOT 
NECESSARY /0 induce ane perfurde Ged tv p ‘y ana Spare mankid, when by 
iranferciion they bad incurred brs A fpl afere.” (p. 3) Vhan this afertion 
nothing, furely, can be perceived more peremptory. Yet the author ia 
another place,.no lefs peremptorily afferts the very contrary. Had not the 
Aluatiyn of mankind, as miferable perijoing finners, been depirable, and, witn- 
OUT THE INTERPOSITION OF A Mepiaror, Desrekars, the only wife God, 
who canst err, awild mot bave bad recourfe to the Sp dding Sf the blood of 
Christ.” (p. 12.) Uhele are myfterious and dark Ipeculations, with which 
Mr, J. feems not gualiticd to meddie. Lhey are, indeed, not fit to be 
meddled with by any man; for they are not only ufelefs, but highly ‘pre- 
fumptuous, andextremely dangerous. All that we Know, on this fubjeat, 
from feriptuge (from which it alone can be kuown,) is the fimple faé that 
the death of Chrift is the life of the world. ‘This’ comfortable affurance 
muft excite our gratitude and ftimulate our exertions. But we thall never 
be either the better, cr the. wiler, for endeavouring to penctrate into the 
hidden reafons.of this wonderful fcheme. 

This fermon exhibits no inttance of what could be fairly denominated 
fine compofition, nor any of thofe bold flights of matural oratory which fre- 
quently occur in public tions entitled, on the whole, to be confidered as 
the production of genius, though untutored and unchattized by art. And, 
therefore, as our re.ders may, perhaps, expect a fpeciinen of the author's 
manner, we Thall copy hi» antroductery paragraph, which, we think, is 
equal to any part of the ditcourte. 

“ Thefe words point out the principal object of a clergyman’s duty. It 
is from Jefus Chrilt, the fupreme head of the church, that we receive our 
high commilflion as ambatiadors, aud our authority, The venerable cuthor 
of this epiftle, wifely and pion!ly refolved not to know any thing among the 
Corinthians, in his fp ritual characier, as the founder of their church, but 
Chrift crucified. It was the great and benevolent defign of his commiffion 
to bring mankind to the Knowledge ard love of the Redeemer, in whom the 
gratitude of all hearts fhould cent.e; and he was feufible that the moft 
effectual way to attach believers to Chrift is to fhew forth the extent of his 
fufferings, and the circumft.nces of his death. In the fame manner, we, 
to whom the miniftry of reconciliation is Committed, preach not ourfelves, 
which would be fhocking impiety, nor the vain ph lofophy of the world, 
which is foolifhnefs with God; but the Lord fe us, who hath fent us forth 
to turn men fron darknefs to light and certainty, and from the fo:midable 
power of Satan, their adyeriary, to the fare prote€tion of the thepherd and 
bitkep of fouls.” 


MISCELLANIES. 





TO THE EDITOR. 
Sire : 
ERSUADED that your literary Publication, amongft other noble ob- 
jects of fuperior criticifmm, embraces the very jult and honourable cau e 
of vindicating from the malignity and mifreprefentation of injidels, the 
Divine origin and trve import of the Sacred Writings, 1 am induced to 
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tranfmit you, the following critique, upon a place in Cockburn’s Remarks 
on Volney’s Ruins, to be inferted, the propriety of which I leave with you 
to determine. 

That Volney’s Ruins is a défigned attack upon Chrifiianity, and indeed 
upon every other fpecies of revealed Religion, is too palpable and noto, 
rious to need a demonftration ; and thatthe work has been favourably re. 
ceived, riot only by the illiterate and abandoned, but even by the more in 
telligent clafs of people of this country, is a fa¢t, which cannot, I prefume, 
have altogether efcaped your obfervation. Mr. Cockburn, with a Zeal 
and promptitude that co honour to his name, is the firft 1 find, who has 
taken proper not iceof this popular and profeiled advocate for infidelity ; and 
has, in my judgment, completely expofed the fpecioufnets and abfurtity 
of his reafoning,’ in many refpe€ts; though certainly, much is left to be 
done yet, before we can pronounce Volney confuted, or even caftigated 
in the manner which his fuperficial knowledge of Biblica] literature, ar 
rogance and temerity, moft juftly demand. 

What, however, | chiefly with to animadvert upon in this place, «is that 
part of the controverfy, which turns upon the Egyptian Ofiris; whofe name 
Mr. Volney afferts, is preferved in the celebrated fong of Mofes, when 
the poet, according to Mr. Volney’s interpretation, is made to fay; “ the 
works of J/ur are perfect,” explaining the term //oxr, in the senfe of a 
Creacor, which being the fame afixed by Plutarch, in fome part of his 
works to Ofiris, Mr. Volney, therefore, concludes, that Jur in this 
place of Moes, muft have been taken frim the Egyptiin Ojfiris. Mr. 
Cockburn, after having juftly remarked the illegality of this inference, 
is incaytious enough, however, to admit with his antagonift, that the 
word, Ifour, ought to have been rendered by, Creasor . and thus, at the 
mere fuggeftion of a fuperficial French critic, our excellent verfion is moti 
unjuftly difputed, and charged with mif-tranflation. 

‘The word, s¥, in the fubfequent part of the fame fong of Mofes, occurs 
n> Jefs than /evew times; in two of which places, it is utterly impoflible t 
render it by, Creator: vide Deut. ch. xxaii. 13. And he made him to 
fuck honey out of the ck; and oil out of the flinty sys.” Verfe 15, “ Ani 
lightly efteemed the sy¥ of his falvation.”” The metaphor, rock, borrowed 
from nature, as indeed moft other facred images are, was, with the He 
brew bards, a favourite epithet of Jehovah; employed, not only in refer 
ence to the rock of Horeb, to perpetuate the memory of that extraordinary 
miracle performed by Mofes, but, to reprefent the power, frength, and 
cesmutability of the God, in whom they confided; than which, nothing, 
indeed, could be more congenial, nothing more agreeable to the genius 
and deigo of Hebrew poetry, Hence the royal Pfalmitt, in his profufion 
of poetic imagery, and fublimity of language, is delighted with no epithet 
of the Deity, more than with sys, the rock. Vide, Pf. Ixii. 2. xxvii. § 
rwill, 31, &e. Neither My. Volney, or any other critic, can derive W 
trom “3°, fi» mavi’, as the agent of the verb, upon any known principle of 
etymology ; on the contrary, the oun, farmed from this verb, and which # 
fometimes applied to God, indbe fenfe of, Creatsr, or Formavor, is Yotfer 
very different trom Jjoar, both in form and fignification. "The term, 

comes immediately from the yerb, "xy imthe:fenfe of to fafen, or bind; 
which, according to analogy, will give’ 3™, “any thiag faflened or bound, 
to as not to be removed ; for inftance, a rock. To the preceeding argument 
s) Vindication of the received tranflation, I may add a number of the mof 
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refpectable authorities; which, in queftions of this nature, are of muth 
reater importance than all the efforts of modern criticiim put together, 
The Chaldee paraphraft, in this as in other places, where the epithet occurs, 
retaining only the aptitude of the metaphor in the concrete, has rendered 
it by, NDA, rong, or powerful, The Septuagint, as we find in other in- 
flances, rejecting the Antonomafia altogether, have fubitituted in its place 
the pofitive term, @«;; which they would not have done, had they under- 
ftood, dfour, in the fentfe of a Creator. Montanus, and other Latin inter- 
reters have rendered it by, Petra; which is, indeed, the true fenfe, 
and the only acceptation in which the word has been taken by any coms 
mentator whatever, ancient or modern, worthy of that appellation. 

It is evident however, that Mr. Volney, and his antagonift, Mr. Cock- 
burn, have both been drawn into this error, by a wrong conception of the 
fubfequent words, oy) yD; which they feem to have underfiood of 
the Works of the Creator, But this miftake, important in its kind, will 
afford me another opportunity of thewing the little credit we ought to at- 
tach to the generality of our Hebrew critics, whofe ingenuity alone is made 
to fupply the place of Biblical learning. In Hebrew, there are five words, 
all rendered indifferent!y in the common tranflation by, works; which, for 
the better elucidation of the patiage before us, I will briefly touch upon. 
Firft mazy, which denotes any kind of flavifh work, fuch as may be 
expected from a fervant, &c. Vide, Numb. C. iv. 43. 2d. nax5, whichim- 
plies any errand, working, bufinels, or employment, confidered in the ab- 
frat. Vide, Prov. C. xxii.,29. 3d. nody, or ovodyn, which if fpoken 


‘of man, fignifies his ways or habits, generally in a bad fenfe; but, if 


faid of God, it denotes, in the Pialmitt particularly, thefe wonderful wo:ks 
which he wrought in the fight of the Jews, during their journey through 
the Defart. 4th, 5y5, which, if fpoken of man, fignifies his moral deeds, 
or actions, whether good or bad, confidered as a free agent; but, if meant 
of God, the operations of the Deity in the adminiftration of the vifible and 
invifible world. 5th, nmwy, which means any thing made or done, whee 
ther it may be the production of art or nature; and, w hen applied to God, 
denotes the Works of the Creation, animate or inanimate, in av univerfal 
fenfe: notwithftanding Bythna, in his Syra Prophetica, has afferted the 
contrary: for examples of which, and the two preceeding terms, vide 
PL Ixavii. 13; Ixxviii. 115; xeix. 8; ix. xvii; vii. 45 xxviil. 4, &c. In 
the lat acceptation of the word works it is, that Mr. Volney appears to 
have taken ‘the works of Ifour,” as he terms them, in this place of 
Motes; predicting of them, that they are, /crfeer, a fenfe at once erro- 
neous, vague, and unintelligible. The pailage, with its context, ought to 
be interpreted thus: ‘ Afcribe ye majetty unto our God, a rock, whofe 
adminittration in the government of the world is juft and unimpeachable ; 
for all his proceedings are impart‘al juftice ; a God of truth, without ini- 
quity, juli and upright is he.’ That I have given the true meaning of 
Ov2n, is apparent to every Hebrew fcholar; but tor a further confirmation, 
fee Pf. xviii. 30. 

I have been the more particular in expofing the abfurdity of this fug- 
gefted emendation of the common verfion, becaufe, moit of our Biblical 
critics, deftitute of Rabbinical learning, are conftantly pourjng upon us 
new interpretation of Scripture, preparing alterations of the text, &c.; fo 
that the fimple reader, if he happens to ftumble upon any of them, is per: 
plexed and ftaggered in his mind, and is even led to fufpect the fidelity of 


his Bible, I am, with much efteem, your’s, &c. 
J. OXLEE. 
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Derence or tue Rev. Mr. Ryraxrd. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Srk, 
) the number of your work for March, (P p. 305, 306,) occurs an arti 
cle, upon which I feel concerned to make fome ob/er vations. 

It is foreign to my purpole to enter into any difcutiion of the merits of the 
publication to which you attraét the attention of your readers. There are 
fome circumftances, however, of a lefs literary defcription in your review, 
which appear to be not altogether undeferving of notice. 

You fet out with charaGerizing the author of the piece in quefiion, 
in the following manner: “ This veteran in what is called the evangelical 
school, has been font known to pollefs the bathos above moti of his fellows 
of the fame perfuation.” And your conclution is in thefe words: * Such 
is his wide extended fame in the midland counties, that many in the cour 
of his long labours, have been induced to hear and fee him in the pulpit on 
account of his oddity, and the uniform report has been, that he is a@ driv’la 
and a shew.” 

Now Sir, had I met with this perfonal and illiberal attack upon a cler 
gyman of the eftablifhed church, in a publication devoted to jacobinical 


jnferefis, every thing would have appeared perfectly in character. Bul 


you muft allow me to expre(s fome furprife that fuch a libel fhould find 
admittance in a work, which choofes to diftinguifh itfelf by profetiing, in 
its very title, a determined hoitility againit the principles of jacobinilm. 
My furprize would have been lels, had the abufive paflages above tran 
¢ribed been the private and unchaliized effufions of a correfpondent alone, 
but when you do not feruple to chatge yourlelf and your werk with fo 
grofs and wnwartanted an outrage upon rete principle of juliice and 
decency, I muft fay, that you feem to pay as little reipeét to the good fenle 
and moral fentimente of your rea¢ders as you do to your own. 

I will, however, relieve your foulders of the burthen, and throw it upon 
thafe of your reviewer; to whieh you will poiibly not object. Yout 
reviewer then is either a layman ur aclergyman. Ifa layman, his pre 
fammption is to be admired in thus citing before his tribunal, and pailing 
fentence of condemnation upon an ecclefiaftic. Ifa clergyman, which for 
many reafons is the more probable fuppofition, the procedure will hardly 
adanta more favourable repreientation, Whether the fiyle adopted by 
the wher tmply perfonal hnowledge, and in that cafe, perfonal enmity, 
is left with athers, with better means of information, to decide. But it 
becomes your clerical reviewer, if fuch, to determine, by what contidera 
tions of religion or morality he is juftified in vilifying the charaéter, an 
impeding the profetlional influence, of a brother, againit whom the anti- 
pathy which he exprefles appears to be excited by nothing either erroneous 
iu doctrine, or reprehenfible in lite. 

I will not pretend to difpute the alleged fa& refpe@ing thofe friends of 
your reviewer, who, oceafionaily withdrawing themielves from their own 
parith churches, have vilited (hat of the divine attacked in your pages, fot 
the laudable purpofe of converting a religious ordinance into an occafion 
of divertion. ' I have as little reafon to queftion, that perions fo favourably 
difpofed have fuceeeded in the object of their expeditions, But in juitice 
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to an injured characer, I beg to exprefs my firm and deliberate conviction, 
a convictiun for which | have at leaft as much ground as your reviewer for 
any ofa poeey defcription, that in integrity and benevolence, in devoted- 
nels to God, and a conicientious dicharge of the tacred and refpontible duties 
of the miniltry, the Rector of Sutton Coldfield has not his luperior in the 
whole extent of the united kingdom. And in this teflimony | know that the 

reater part of his parithioners if nevetlary, would willingly and even 
zealou!ly concur. I believe the man does not exifl, who is acquainted 
with Mr. R. and does not in his heart reipeét him. In thort, were 1 difpo- 
fed to qualify the praife due to him, [ could find no words better fuited to 
expre(s the entire of his character, than the honeft boait of the primitive 
Chriftians—Non cloguimur magna, sed vivimus, Yet this is the perfon, Sir, 
whom your reviewer is not ailamed tu hold up to public fcorn ; to ftigma- 
tize with contemptuous acrimony as a ve'eran in the evangelical school, and 
fill more Opprobrioully to villity asa a@ driv'ler and atshew. Is this language 
to be ufed towards a divine of the church of England? Is this language by 
which the Anti-Jacobin] reviewer hopes, either to recommend his own 
principles, or to promote the interefts of the national religion? Is it lan- 
guage to be tolerated ? 

Had the gentleman who is the obje& of your reviewer’s invective, under- 
taken the defence of fiage entertainments, and pronounced the theatre a 
{chool of virtue ; or vindicated the vices of youth, as being with ingenuous 
minds their own remedy; or charged the articles of the church as inclining 
to enthufiafm ; or attacked, not only what is, but what is called enthufiafm, 
with an undiftinguilhing and ferocious vehemence, which {pares not, and 
feems intended not to (pare, religion itfelf; or deipoiled Chriftianity of her 
peculiar and fundamental doctrine, by the help of a “key,”or picktock, 
fupplied by the kind hand of nonconformity to the diftreiled heterodoxy of 
fome of the fons of the ettablithment ;—a_ portion of feverity greater than 
ufual in your reviewer would have admitted a very reafonable apology, 
but poflibly your reviewer would not have felt dilpuled to exetcife any 
feverity at all, 

Upon the whole, Sir, the only alternative, by way of reparation, in the 
power of your reviewer feems to be, either to acknowledge his offence and 
fetract his calumny, or, by difcovering himlelf to the public, to enable 
them to determine, whether the pre-eminence of his character be fach, as 
to jultify him in affuming the office which he has thought fit to exercife, 
and to exempt him from thole obligations ef decency and equity, which are 
generally conGdered as binding upon ordinary writers. 

I am, Sir, 
Your fincere well wither, 
Sutton Coldfield, May 8, 1805. A PARISHIONER. 

P.S. I beg that you will infert this letter, zoithout any interpolations, in your 
Mifceliany ; and thall expeét either its appearance, or fuch notice of your 
intention Concetning it, in your number for this month, as will decide my 
fature mealures, 
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TO THE EDITOR. 


Nil mihi refpondes ? aut dic, aut accipe elcem. 
Ede, ubi confiftas: in qua te quero profeucha ? 
Dicere, fi tentes aliquid, taciturna recedas, 
Tatundcm eft feriunt pariter : vadimonia deindé 
Irati faciunt.—Ivv. 


Sir, 


SB on very early attention beftowed on Mr. Ryland’s “ Sermon to Farmers,” 
naturally induces a fufpicion that your Reviewer, on fome account 
or other, deemed it of importance. I accordingly expected that we thould 
be prefented with a fair account of its contents, accompanied by fuch 
comments as, in your critic’s opinion, might enable the public to forma 
juit eftimate of its character. Here, however, I was miltaken. He has, 
indeed, favoured your readers with a few detached fentences, elected, no 
doubt, for the fpecial purpofe of conciliating their attention to the reit, 
and tied together with fuch critical dexterity, as cannot fail to produce a 
favourable impreffion, with re{peét to its general merits as a compofition, 
Ji is not my intention to enter at all into the literary talents of Mr. R——-; 
I neither undertake to vindicate.nor to condemn his peculiarities of liyle or 
manner, as a preacher or writer; nor, in dealing with your critic, is it 
even neceflary, that I fhould offer any farther opinion on the fermon ia 

ueftion. This, however, | will yenture to fay in its behalf, that no can- 
did man who reads the difcourfe, can for a moment helitate as ta the mori 
of the writer; noris there any man whatever who has had any opportunity 
of witnefling his unwearied exertions as a parochial minifier, that will re- 
fufe to Mr. R. the credit of doing his beit for the {piritual advantage of 
the parith. 

I feel as anxious, Mr. Editor, as your Reviewer can do, that nothing 
fhould be offered to the public, and efpecially by clergymen, that is not 
well meditated and correcily compofed ; but furely, Sir, {omething is to be 
allowed for the circle in which a man happens to labour, and the clals of 
perlons for whofe immediate infiruction he undertakes to write, But, after 
all, nom omnes omnia. Your critic, Sir, in his future mid-land in{pe@ions, may 
perchance find fome other writers, who would not be thought ef the evan 

elical {chool, but are veterans of another clafs, who may alfo have ¢heir 
Biecary fins to repent of. 1 could eafily affift the worthy gentleman’s mes 
mory, but a reference to a fhilling pamphlet, publifhed fome years ago ia 
this country, and to the epitiles of a certain correfpondent of yours within 
the laft year, will abundantly fupercede the neceility of my fervices. All 
I defire is that your Reviewer may be impartial; and if, in his fcrutiny, he 
fhould detect any of his mid-land brethren, who in an evil hour have put 
out thoughis, &c. crude and ill-devifed, epittles conftruéied of the ends, 
parings, and (craps of obfolete flander; he will, I truft, have the confole 
tion to find, that thefe erring brethren have repented of their deeds, and, 
as their beft atonement, are following Mr. R.’s example, by employing 
fuch talents as they poilets for tne good of their people. 

But, Sir, had your critic confined himfelf to his proper department as4 
judge of literary merit, whatever might have been my opinion of his ver 
dig, it might for me have patied (as I believe it will do) into fpeedy oblr 
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vion. He does not, however, content himfelf with playing the crilic— 
it is pretty evident he had another, and a far lels honourable game to play— 
his object was the man, and not the fermon. 

Sir, I do not deny that on ome cecafions, the charafer of a writer, 
whether good or bad, may be fairly and advantageoully mixed with a 
critique on his work ; but this, I apprehend, can only be, where the known 
moral excellence of the man is caiculated to give effee to found prirciples, 
or, where charaéter of an oppotite kind may be produced as an antidote to 
opinions of another defcription, . . 

It istrue, your critic makes no direct attack on the foundnefs of Mr. R.’s 

rinciples, nor on the integrity of his moral charaéter; and for this I give 
pion no kind of credit, as he mult be perleily aware that both are above 
his just animadverfion,. But he wou/d make the good man ridiculous, 

Ridicule, Mr. Editor, is a dangerous weapon—in fome hands it is apt to 
recoil. It has been employed as the teft of truth; but in the prefent in- 
fiance, and as far as your Reviewer is concerned, I greatly fulpect it will 
turn out to be a teft of fomething elie. It feems, according to him, that 
Mr. R. attracts by his oddity in the pulpit. It is certainly, Sir, very true, 
that for a long courle of years great numbers of people have been induced 
to hear this gentleman, and it as poffible that a certain characleriftic pecu- 
jiarity of manner may -have contributed fomething as an attraction ; but 
what then? This circumftance in itielf determines nothing as to the good- 
nels or badnels of his preaching; it only proves that his oddity, whatever 
it be, happens to be a pofular one. Now, Sir, it is very we!l known, that 
there are certain other mid-land divines, who have alfo their pulpit ocdities, 
but it is whilpered, that, in fome infiances, they happen to be repullive 
oddities end not popular; and perhaps, Mr. Editor, dine illee lachyme ! 

But ne matter, peculiarities or oddities, call th a what you will, that 
are chara@lerifiic and not affeQed, are in the huff: no man is ftrictly an- 
{werable fur them, more than for any fingularities of figure, voice, or af- 
pect. If, indeed, the mumbler will fet up for a Demo‘thenes, or the 
tump-back for an Adonis, the poor gentleman will be laughed at, and 
there is no help for it. But, if he endeavour to correct his peculiarities, 
or, as far as they will admit of it, to turn them to good account, he has 
done his beft; after this, they may poflibly (when very prominent) pro- 
voke the good man’s imile, but they will never ferioufly incur his 
ridicule, 

But as your Reviewer confidered the perfonal hifory of Mr. R. of fome 
intereit, it may not perhaps be ungrateful to your readers to be made a 
litle better acquainted with this odd gentleman. There are fome other 
particulars in his character, which IL truft, will not, upon invettigation and 
comparifon be found eddities, and, of fuch general notoriety in this neigh- 
bourhood, that I am aftonilhed they thould have eicaped your midland 
cnc, 

for example, Sir, one thing for which he has been notorious for nearly 
hali'acentury, is his unwearied attention to his various duties as a parochial 
minifier. Another, which I am afraid will be deemed an oddity, is, that, 
during the greater part of his long profeilional life, he has never bee 
found drivelling in the ball-room, nor heightening the pleafures of the 
feftive board by the lu{cious joke, nor fanclioning, by his prefence or his 
pen, what you, Sir, if I recollect right, deem the pernicious amufements 
pf the theatre, A third of this gentleman’s oddities, and for which | hope 
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your critic will forgive him (ce! ipe cially if he flould chanee to be hiinie! fa 

luralift and non-relident) is, that on his fucceediug to his prefent reciory, 
i. divided the whole income of his chapel tn Kinuingham between bis 
fwo atliitants :—and, what of cour'e will appear an ox id coniequence from 
the whole is, that with all thefe oddities in the pulpit and out of it, there 


is but one fentiment amongil a] who know the man, and are capab.e of 


eliimating his real characie: ; it is this, Sr, and f fubmit it for the revition 
of your critic; that if native fimplicity, unaffected piety, and unblemil- 
ed purity of morals, conititute excellence; thefe qualities combine, and ig 
an eminent degree, tn the characier of John Ryland. 

Whether, Mr. Editor, the contemptuous, the opprobrious and ungentle 
manly epithets of a Drevetrer AND A Srrew thould be applied to fuck 
aman, and ina work of fuch confideration as your own, 1 matt leave to 
your juftice to decide! Your Reviewer has applied them to Mr. Ryland, 

ut upon what authority 1s belt known to himeelf, 1 hope, for his owg 
fake, the gentiem an lives ata difience, and may have been miiled by fome 
folitary babbler ; i he be a near ob!erver, and has kept good company, there 
is no execute for him. 

[ beg pardon, Sir, for trefpaffing folJong en your patience, but I am offer. 
ing my honeft luffrage to the character of a man higily reipectable tor 
fiation, venerable for vears, and more eminent for virtue. I cannot confent 
that fuch a man fhould be the object of anonymous invective, wilkout en 
deavouring to repel the tlander? I think this due, Sir, not only to Mr. R, 
but to yourtelf, to the clerical profeffion, and to the public. This is nota 
time for finking the clerical characler, and | perfuade mylelf 1 fliall be tup- 
ported by you im this opinion. If men are endeavouring eres to 
their abilities to do God fervice, though with great dilparity of talent; if 
exertion in their diferent fiations be combined with integrity, and regu 
lated by a ftrict regard to the dilcipline of our church—and, if their 
Diocefans find nothing to cenfure; furely it is rather too much for their 
brethren and equals, to whom the church has vouchtafed no fuch autho 
rity, to erect themielves into cenfors, and to employ againil a part of they 
body the fame weapons of ridicule and invective, which avowed enemies 
have fometimes wielded, againit the whole clergy of England! 

I remember fome obiervations on this tubject, made by one of the ables 
di Fenters in the kingdom, which I think worthy to be recorded to the ho 
nour Of his fupertor candour and fente, and as a caution to thofe whom it 
may concern. He regretted in converfation that a certain diflenting m: 
nifier had in his difcouries, addretfed to the villages i in his net ighbourhood, 
' mings d a great deal of ridicule and cerfure againit the clergy, and that 

e “eftect had been, that the clerical order throughout the ditt ri€t was 
viibly lowered in the opinion of the people. He lamented this, becaule 
the common people in general make little or no dittinction between 5 eligion 
itielf and the character of its minifters. If they are taught to dilpife the 
one, they will by an ealy gradation fall into a ¢ ontempt for the other, 
And this, Sir, is the very game that infidelity and jacobiniim have bees 
playing in our own time. ‘This diftinguifhed Diilenter faw the evil, and, 
with a noble regard for Chriftianity, that does not confine ils interetis tos 
fe, deprecated the mifchiefs done to its characier, by the ridicule and con 
tempt thrown on the eftablifhed clergy. Fas est et ab haste docert, 

Your Reviewer may be a fincere triend to the Church of England, but 
wolels his ceal be in general exerciied with more dilcrimination, I am a 
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fuaded he is a very injudicious one. He is not aware while thus reviling 
his brethren, that infidelity ttands by and enjoys the joke, and that thoie 
who are fyftematica'ly hoit le to the Church, are obliged to him tor doing 
their work, and anticipate ample {poils from our internal divifions, I {peak 
asaclergyman of the Courch of England, and in no other character am I, 
nor will L be known, It there be a party in this Church hofule to her 
docttines or difcipline, in the name of common juliice! let our lawful 
rulers deal with them according to the powers they pollets for that purpofe ; 
but let not a jurifdiction without the Church be attempted to be impofed, 
that thall frit imagine crimes, then arbitrarily lelect and denounce its 
vidiims, and, with an inqaifitorial rigour, hurt its anathemas, and intlct its 
tortures. 

Sir, to the bett of my knowledge and belief, no fauch party exifis at the 
preient moment ; if, in my con{cience | thought otherwile, | fhould be 
ready to go all Jengths with you, (that the temper of our religion will war- 
rant) in deteciing and expofing it before the proper tribunal; but you will 
permit me to fay, the illiberar and thort-fighted policy, betrayed by fuch 
men as your Reviewer, is calculated to create a party. If the moft zeal- 
ous abettors of non-conformity were to fit in council, and to form an in- 
flitution for propagating diffent in the bofom of our Church, they could not 
well have hit upon a better expedient. 

For if men are to be eternally goaded by the imputation of principles, 
of conneciions and motives which they dilavow, are to be held up to their 
fuperiors and the public, as marked men, fanatics, a set and faction in the 
Charch ; if, in whatever they fay or publith for the benefit of their people, 
they are to be purfued and hunted down in this way; if neither age, fitua- 
tion, nor unblemifhed intevrity can protect them from being gibbetted in 
the Anti-Jacobin Review as Drivellers and Shews ;-—-whatever be the fatistac~ 
tion afforded by the teftimony of confcience and of their people, it4s un- 
dentable, Sir, that the natural ([ will not fay, intended) operation of fuch 
treatment is fo weaken ihe'r attachment to a community, when they feel 
themielves, ina fente, jrciscribed and fut out of the law—where the cem- 
mon confidence, and, in fome initances too, the common civilities of their 
brethren are denied them! , 

Iam Sir, 
Your’s refpeétfully, 
May 8th, 1805. A WARWICKSHIRE CLERGYMAN. 


TO THE EDITOR, 


Sir, 


N confequence of the horrors introduced into the infatuated kingdom 
of France, by what Voltaire would call the two charitiae principles 
of Liberty and Philofphy, an emigrant prieft, who had been minifter of the 
principal Church of Rouen, happened to be caft into my neighbourhood. 
He wasa bigot, had much of the propaganda fpirit, and appeared to 
have read very little but the decrees of Popes and Councils; yet he 
feemed mild and gentle, and I can hardly form an idea that, had he been 
in Ireland, he would have joined in exciting the papifts to murder the 
heretics. Yet the papifts themfelves declare, and I apprehend too truly, that 
their religion is unchanged and unchangeable; however, I had foie op- 
portunities 
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portunities of fhewing him, that my religion was unchanged and up 
changeable, by giving him fome roaft beef and pudding. In return, he 
put into my hand two little pamphlets in Latin, which every Roinih 
prieft, I fuppofe, poffeiies, but fuch as are confcious of the weeknefs of 
their caufe, would be thy of producing them. I do nat recolleé the 
titles, but the firft, I think, was an addrefs of the French Bithops to the 
late Pope Pius VI, requefting advice in their difficulties ; and the Pope’ 
anfwer. The fecond was a Mind of manifefto of the new Pope, and; 
circular letter from his Prime Minifter announcing his acceffion. I cap. 
not now remember the particulars, but I fent him the following obferva- 


tions, which, if you approve of them, are at your fervice. 
INCOGNITUS, 
Dear Sir, Nov. 3, 1800. 


«* T have perufed your pamphlets, and I hope you wijl allow me the 
freedom of pointing out a few of the expretlions which appear to me mol 
exceptionable in them. 

«« In the firft place you are not, I am fure, aware that the cireum fanee 
of the Pope’s conftantly and univerfally publifhing his inftruments and 
decreesin Latin, has given the learned an opportunity of applying to him 
the number of the beatt, for the letters in the word Aafuv; from the num. 
ber 666, and alfo in Romiith* which means the fame in Hebrew. Alio 
the numerals in his aflumed title ‘* Vicarius generalis Dei in terris” 
amount to the fame number ; fo that it is very remarkable that, fuppofiog 
the Pope to be Anti-Chrift, as we think he is, then his title, like that of 
our Lord, is written in Hebrew, and Greek, and Latin. 

*¢ The letter from your Bifhops is elegantly expreffed, and the Pontif 
they addrefs was, I believe, a refpectable charafter, efpecially when under 
opprefion and perfecution; but furely they were imprudent in lavithing 
fuch extravagant and unbounded praifes, as they doin p. 4, on all former 
Popes. 1am not much read in the hiftory of the Popes, but I cannot but 
know that feveral of them were monfters of ambition, cruelty, luft, ot 
even infidelity. Not to mention the ignorance of fome of them, as wé 
may inftance in the infallible Pope Innocent VI. who thought Petrarch 3 
magician and a forcerer, ‘** becaufe he loved to be alone, and read Virgil,” 
Petrarch, therefore, declined writing on his holinefs, «« becaufe,” fays he 
«« I feared I might infeét him with my forceries, or he me with his cre- 
dulity.”"¢ But what fhall we fay of Alexander VI. who was not only: 
diferace to the papacy, but to humar, nature itfelf? Or of Leo. X. wh 
faid to Bellermine amidit his cardinals, ‘* Quantas divitias nobis peperi 
hea fabula Jefu Chrifti.” This cannot be read without horror! How 
ever this man’s avarice and rapacity, in making the moft of what kk 
blafphemoufly ftiled fabula, was the caufe, under Providence, of tit 
Reformations. As you are in courfe fond of Latin, I will fabjoin a {tor 
of one of your Popes (fuppofed to be Julius 1II.) as related by oned 
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* See Newton on the Prophecies. Vol III. p. 230, &c. 
+ See Life of Petrarch.—Some Popes could hardly read the Scriptures 
Such an one was John XXIV. See Land’s Conf. with a Jefuit. p. 387. 
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our learned writers.* ‘* Cum pavonem menfz afferri non videret, quem 
ex hefterna cena reliquarat, ftatim horrendum in modum imprecari, & 
flomachari, & debacchari in famulos fuos cepit. Cumque unus e Cardi- 
nalibus convivis placide moneret, ne ob rem tantillam tam immodice 
irafceretur; quid? inquit, nonne ego ob pavonem meum merito fuccen- 
ferem, cum Deus ob efum pom}, rei ordeo leviculz, ” pudet me catera 
attexere, certé animus meminiffe horrets. pigetque. me infandam hanc 
blafphemium ulterius profequi. Nempe hic erat Deus in terris ! imo potius 
Epicuri de grege porcus; cui Deus venter, templum culina, ceci facer- 
dotes !”” 

I could make obfervations without end, but will be as bricf as poffible. 
It is no wonder to hear the French Bifhops and the Pope bedaubing each 
other«with compliments, but when the former addrefs the latter with 
“ Beatiffime Pater,—in quo virtutum omnium facer comitatus coehefte 

uoddam & divinum fpirabent.”” we are aftonifhed that any one could en- 
Tos fuch fulfome language ; and efpecially when we recolle& who it was 
thatfaid «* he that exalteth himfelf fhall be abaled,’”’ an abafement which, 
in this cafe, feems to be taking place very faft. 

But this is not the worft by a great deal. Turning to your other 
pamphlet I find the prefent Pope, at p. 8, thus exprefling himfelf, «« Chrifti 
ipfius, qui Nobis (with a great N) femper adeft, nec a nofro unquam Eatere 
difcedit.”” Thus the Saviour of the world, we fee, fits not fo much at the 
right hand of God, as at the right hand of the Pope, unlefs he be fuppofed 
to be always at both. Eut is not this plainly arrogating a fuperiority in 
the pretended Vicar over the Divine Being, by whom he boafts to have 
been delegated? + Surely ‘* a mouth” is here given ‘* {peaking great 
things and blafphemies.”’ But even this is not the worlt; for in ae laft 
piece, the Circular Letter of the Romifh prime minifter, he fpeaks of the 
new Pope in the following moft extraordinary terms, “ fanétiflimi hujus, 
nobis affatu Divini Spiritis dati, Pontificis Opt. Max. P. VU1.!!! But 
what muft ftill encreae our aftonifhment and horror is, that in the very 
next page we have, ‘* Deus O. M.” fo that only the very fame greateft of 
all epithets is applied both to the Deity and to the Pope, but even in a more 
con{picuous and emphatical manner to the latter than to the former, for 
the Pope is boldly and ftrikingly entitled Opr. Max. while God 
Almighty himfelf is more faintly and obicurely denominated O. M. One 
would have thought it almoft impoffible to have met with fo literal a veri- 
fication of that prophecy of the man of fin, that he “ fhould exalt himfelf 
above all that is called God, or that is worfhipped.” (2 Theff.ii. 4.) Of 
thele things we ought to make the proper ufe, and the proper ufe is, to 
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* Duport in Theophraft, Edit. Needham. Edit. P. 339. 


+ The abafement of the Pope, in confequence of fuch arrogance, feems 
to be now almoft compleat. ‘This beatiffimus Pater,” is now become 
** milerrimus Pater,” and he might be pitied, were not his party {till for- 
midablein Ireland. It the poor old man be himfelf now feated, not fo 
much at the right hand, as at the foot-ftool of Bonaparte, what place, we 
may afk him, 1s now affigned to Him whom he fo blafphemoutfiy claims as 
his conftant attendant—* et latere fuo nunquam difcedit ”?—Certe pudet, 
Pigetaque me, as Duport fays, tantam blafphemiam ulterius profegut. 
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adore the Divine Wifdom of that Holy Spirit who could foretel fo ma 
ages ago, that fuch a Power wou!d ari‘e,” pets ow his feyen heads the 
mame of blafpemy,” (Rev. xiii. 1.) “ If any man have an ear Jet him hear? 
(¥. 9.) " 

lam obliged to you for the perufal of the papers, which I fufpe thy 
others lefs candid, and more defigning, would» have concealed. | hall 
conclude with fincerely hoping, that the prefent banifhment of you an 
your brethren has been ordaind by an all-wife Providence, to give you al 
an opportunity of feeing with. your own eyes, and heuring with your ow 
ears; that you may no longer follow ‘‘ the cunningly-deviled fables” of 
popery, nor perfift in calumniating the profeflors of true and genuin 
Chriftianity under the name of Heretics.’’ } 

Iam, Dear Sir, &c. 


FOETRY. 





EPIGRAMS. 


Tue Micuty Fatren. 


WHEN the Pope weakly quitted his Anti-Chrift city, 
He loft, at one ftroke, both his pow’r, and our pity. 
Now the flave of a Turk he’s no longer ‘ his holinefs ;* 
But in place, tho’ by no means in fpirit, ‘* his lowlinefs.”” 


Tue Foxes. 


a Fox defcribed, for pure religion’s fake, 

ow Martyrs died triumphant at the ftake, 
Charles thinks the papifts’ lot we fhould deplore, 
That now fuch bonfires they can light no more! 


Times CHANGED. 


* The Pope and the Devil,” we formerly fang, 
When Englifhmen’s hearts in their right places hung : 
But the Papifts we now to our Senate muit bring, 

For they honour and love a d—d heretic King. 


TOM T’WHIG’EM. 








t This, however, did not prove to be the cafe, which may fuggeft to us, 
that Providence works by means far above our comprehenfion, and very 


different from the mof probable human conjectures. 
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